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OREWORD 

The  proper  use  of  leisure  time  is  a  fundamental  problem  of  modern  society. 
The  industrial  age  has  given  the  people  of  the  United  States  more  free  time  and 
greater  opportunities  for  employing  it  to  good  purpose  than  any  previous  era,  but 
the  very  circumstances  which  shorten  working  hours  also  speed  up  production, 
intensify  the  strain  of  present-day  living,  and  create  a  need  for  periodic  relief.  Out- 
door recreation  answers  this  need. 

It  has  become  generally  recognized  in  recent  years  that,  while  the  provision  of 
areas  and  facilities  for  public  recreation  is  a  proper  function  of  government,  sepa- 
rate, unrelated  attempts  at  planning  for  this  purpose  cannot  adequately  provide  for 
the  increasing  requirements  of  our  people.  The  ultimate  objective  of  the  Park, 
Parkway,  and  Recreational-Area  Study,  now  being  made  by  the  National  Park 
Service  of  the  United  States  Department  of  the  Interior  under  authority  of  the  Act 
of  June  23,  1936  (49  Stat.  1894),  is  to  establish  a  basis  for  coordinated,  correlated 
recreation  land  planning  among  all  agencies — Federal,  State,  and  local — having 
responsibility  for  park  and  recreational  developments. 

As  a  contribution  toward  this  objective,  the  National  Park  Service  has  prepared 
this  report,  A  Study  of  the  National  Recreation  Problem.  It  reflects  to  some  degree, 
the  preliminary  findings  of  the  various  States  cooperating  in  the  Study,  and  em- 
bodies the  recommendations  of  the  Service  for  coordinated  Nation-wide  planning. 

I  believe  that  this  general  plan  and  report  will  be  a  useful  guide  to  correlate 
planning  by  agencies  on  all  levels  of  government  cooperating  in  this  Nation-wide 
program. 

Harold  L.  Ickes,  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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Official  concern  of  the  National  Park  Service 
with  parks  and  related  areas  other  than  those  that 
it  administers  dates  from  the  emergency  program 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  in  1933.  Almost  from  the  time  the  National 
Park  Service  was  established  in  1916,  however, 
there  has  been  a  realization  of  the  natural  close 
relationship  between  the  responsibilities  of  this 
Service  and  those  of  other  agencies  charged  with 
park  administration.  The  first  director,  Stephen 
T.  Mather,  was  a  leader  in  the  work  of  the  Save- 
the-Redwoods  League,  out  of  which  grew  the 
California  State  park  program.  He  and  Judge 
John  Barton  Payne,  then  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
shared  major  responsibility  for  the  first  National 
Conference  on  State  Parks  in  Des  Moines  in  1921. 
Mr.  Mather  was  the  head  of  this  Conference 
during  the  last  2  years  of  his  life. 

Such  activities  were  based  upon  motives  at  least 
partly  concerned  directly  with  the  task  of  the 
National  Park  Service.  At  that  time  scores  of 
proposals  were  before  Congress  to  create  additional 
national  parks,  many  of  which  it  was  felt  were  not 
of  such  outstanding  character  as  to  be  included  in 
the  national  system  but  which,  in  any  Nation-wide 
program  for  preservation  of  scenic  resources,  did 
warrant  their  ownership  by  a  public  park  agency. 
Thus,  there  was  seen  in  the  development  of  compe- 
tent park  administrations  by  the  States  at  once  a 
means  of  accomplishing  an  end  desirable  in  itself, 
and  a  protection  of  the  standards  of  the  national 
park  system.  It  was  apparent  also  that  this  course 
would  encourage  acquisition  and  preservation  of 
features  of  truly  national  character  and  impor- 
tance— such,  for  example,  as  the  California  red- 
wood groves — which  the  National  Park  Service 
would  have  had  little  or  no  means  to  obtain.  The 
event  has  abundantly  justified  that  philosophy  and 
the  course  of  action  which  was  based  upon  it. 

During  the  years  between  its  establishment  and 
the  coming  of  the  CCC,  the  National  Park  Service 
had  been  facing  and  meeting  the  double  problem 
of  safeguarding  resources  of  natural  scenery  and  at 
the  same  time  of  making  it  possible  that  they  be 


put  to  those  important  educational  and  inspira- 
tional uses  for  which  they  were  established.  It 
had  also  had  the  task  of  providing  facilities  and 
structures  and  guidance  for  those  types  of  active, 
physical  recreation  which  fit  into  the  national 
park  program.  It  was,  therefore,  natural  and  logi- 
cal that,  having  developed  many  of  the  techniques 
required  for  performance  of  those  tasks,  the 
National  Park  Service  should  be  called  upon  to  give 
general  direction  of  CCC  developments  on  State, 
county,  and  metropolitan  parks.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  CCC  program,  approximately  100  camps 
were  in  operation  on  non-Federal  park  areas,  and 
at  one  time  there  were  more  than  450  such  camps. 

National  parks  had  been  established  to  be  pre- 
served in  their  natural  condition  for  the  enjoyment 
of  the  people  of  present  and  future  generations;  it 
had  proved  possible  to  provide  a  considerable 
variety  of  recreational  experience  in  them  without 
material  impairment  of  their  natural  character. 
Because  of  this  important  concern  with  recreational 
use  of  its  own  lands  and  with  the  development  of 
a  large  number  of  other  park  and  recreation  areas, 
the  Service  was  asked  by  the  National  Resources 
Board,  in  1934,  to  prepare  a  report  on  "Recrea- 
tional Use  of  Land  in  the  United  States,"  which 
was  published  as  Part  XI  of  the  Report  on  Land 
Planning.  That  report  may  properly  be  considered 
the  first  in  a  series  of  which  the  present  document 
is  the  second.  It  is  expected  and  hoped  that  re- 
vised or  new  studies  and  reports  may  be  prepared 
and  published  at  approximately  5-year  intervals. 
The  field  of  parks  and  recreation  is  far  from  static; 
the  physical  picture  steadily  changes  while  prin- 
ciple and  objective  develop  and  evolve  as  experience 
is  gained.  Concepts  of  responsibility  as  applied  to 
various  agencies  and  the  various  levels  of  govern- 
ment are  found  also  to  be  subject  to  similar 
evolution. 

The  1934  report  was  an  attempt  to  obtain,  on 
very  short  notice,  an  over-all  picture  of  recreational 
land  use  and  the  problem  of  making  adequate 
provision  of  lands  for  such  use.  It  was  based  upon 
no  such  detailed  studies  of  the  majority  of  States 
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as  have  been  available  im  the  present  instance. 
This  major  change  in  the  situation  is  the  result 
of  the  Park,  Parkway  and  Recreation  Study  Act  of 
1936,  referred  to  in  Secretary  Ickes'  Foreword. 
As  this  is  written,  there  have  been  prepared  reports 
on  34  States,  which  not  only  show  what  provision 
is  now  being  made  to  provide  nonurban  recreation 
in  various  land  categories,  but  also,  based  upon  a 
variety  of  factors,  what  provision  still  needs  to  be 
made  in  the  light  of  present  knowledge  and  thought. 

In  what  has  been  written  here  there  have, 
naturally,  been  numerous  references  to  the  word 
''recreation."  This  is  defined  in  the  Standard 
Dictionary  as  "the  act  of  recreating,  or  the  state 
of  being  recreated;  refreshment  of  body  or  mind 
after  toil;  diversion;  amusement."  Throughout 
this  report  there  has  been  an  endeavor  to  use  the 
word  consistently  in  the  broad  sense  of  that 
definition  rather  than  in  the  narrower  sense  that 
connotes  only  physical  exertion. 

From  one  point  of  view  there  is  justification 
within  that  broad  definition  to  classify  national 
parks  and  monuments  as  "recreational  areas," 
since  the  enjoyment  envisioned  in  the  act  creating 
the  Service  was  surely  "refreshment"  not  only  "of 
body  and  mind"  but  of  the  spirit  as  well.  How- 
ever, the  Service  has  consistently  maintained  that 
its  dominant  purpose  has  been  refreshment  of 
mind  and  spirit;  that  that  purpose  could  be  ac- 
complished with  the  utmost  satisfaction  only  if  the 
inspirational  qualities  of  the  areas  it  administered, 
whether  based  upon  natural  scenery,  or  scientific, 
historic  or  prehistoric  values,  were  safeguarded  to 
the  utmost;  and  that  provision  of  physical  recrea- 
tion was  permissible  only  to  the  extent  that  it  did 
not  impair  those  qualities. 

That  this  purpose  shall  be  invariably  dominant 
is  the  basic  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the 
National  Park  and  Monument  System;  it  has  been 


since  the  National  Park  Service  was  established  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Physical  recreation  is  a 
byproduct  of  the  parks,  though  by  the  very  nature 
of  the  areas  it  is  an  important  and  valuable  one. 

It  should  in  fairness  be  added  that  this  concern 
with  preservation  of  natural  or  other  qualities  is 
by  no  means  limited  to  the  National  Park  Service, 
nor  is  its  application  limited  to  the  areas  it  admin- 
isters. Chiefly  in  State  park  systems,  and  in  some 
Federal  agencies,  is  this  concern  manifested  toward 
virgin  forest,  lake  and  stream,  mountain  and  sea 
coast,  as  well  as  sites  of  historic  and  prehistoric 
significance  which  have  been  entrusted  to  their 
care.  The  part  played  by  the  States  in  this  has 
been  an  important  and  significant  one. 

As  the  definition  would  indicate,  the  concern  of 
this  report  is  not  with  a  limited  concept  of  recrea- 
tion, restricted  to  those  kinds  which  the  national 
parks  and  monuments  so  splendidly  supply  or  to 
those  many  kinds  that  we  designate  as  active  or 
physical  recreation,  but  with  all  kinds  of  outdoor 
recreation.  Its  purpose  is  to  present  an  over-all 
picture  of  recreational  needs  and  of  the  methods 
by  which  it  appears  that  public  agencies  must 
move  to  meet  them,  if  they  are  to  be  met  satis- 
factorily. The  national  park  system,  with  its 
present  area  categories  and  those  which  may  be 
added  in  the  future;  the  growing  and  tremendously 
useful  State  park  systems;  county,  metropolitan 
and  municipal  systems;  and  numerous  other  types 
of  areas  which,  regardless  of  administrative  juris- 
diction, provide  incidental,  but  often  important 
recreational  services — all  these  are  integral  parts 
of  what,  with  proper  thought  and  the  will  to  co- 
operate and  coordinate,  should  become  an  orderly 
and  adequate  pattern  of  park  and  recreational 
land  ownership,  development  and  use.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  report  may  make  a  contribution 
of  real  value  to  accomplishment  of  that  pattern. 
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ECREATIONAL   HABITS  AND   NEEDS 


Recreation  is  the  pleasurable  and  con- 
structive use  of  leisure  time.  It  is  a  phys- 
ical and  mental  need,  a  necessary  relax- 
ation and  release  from  strain.  Recreation 
may  be  physical,  intellectual,  emotional, 
or  esthetic;  it  may  be  active  or  passive; 
it  may  be  engaged  in  virtually  anywhere 
and  at  any  time;  it  is  individual,  personal, 
spontaneous,  and  involves  freedom  of 
choice.  It  comprises  all  the  endeavors  in 
which  man  participates  solely  for  the  en- 
joyment they  afford  him.  This  enjoyment 
may  be  transitory  or  it  may  be  a  thrilling 
experience,  the  memory  of  which  colors 
a  lifetime.  Since  that  which  benefits  the 
individual  benefits  society,  recreation  becomes  a 
concern  of  society. 

In  formulating  a  recreational  plan  it  becomes 
necessary  to  find  out  what  activities  people  desire 
and  need  to  afford  them  maximum  satisfaction. 
This  cannot  be  determined  altogether  by  observing 
the  forms  of  recreation  that  are  the  most  popular 
at  a  given  time  in  a  given  population  group,  since 
individuals  generally  want  to  do  those  things  they 
know  from  experience  will  afford  them  satisfaction; 
and  their  experience,  in  turn,  is  limited  by  their 
social  and  physical  environment.  In  order  accu- 
rately to  appraise  man's  recreational  wants,  con- 
sideration must  also  be  given 
to  those  characteristics  which 
distinguish  him  as  a  being. 
Probably  the  most  signifi- 
cant of  these  characteristics 
is  his  desire  for  new  and  more 
satisfying  ways  of  life.  His 
first  concern  has  always  been 
to  provide  food,  clothes  and 
shelter.  When  these  become 
easy  to  obtain,  he  sets  about 
improving  their  quality. 
This  urge  for  improvement, 
for  new  and  better  ways  of 
living,  has  been  responsible 
for    his     progress.       It   has 


fathered  new  social,  political,  and  economic  systems, 
new  discoveries  in  the  field  of  science,  new  inven- 
tions; it  has  spurred  him  to  explore  the  earth  in 
search  of  those  resources  which  contribute  to  his 
well-being,  to  build  railroads,  concrete  highways, 
and  towering  cities. 

Observing  the  purposefulness  and  the  bent  of 
his  endeavor  when  not  under  the  compulsion  of 
feeding,  clothing,  and  sheltering  himself,  scientists 
have  concluded  that  he  is  driven  by  a  need  for 
self-expression;  that  this  need  is  as  fundamental  as 
his  need  for  food,  clothes,  and  shelter,  and  that,  in 
fact,  in  many  individuals  it  appears  to  be  even 
greater,  since  there  have  been 
countless  thousands  who  sac- 
rificed life  itself  for  such  goals 
as  political  and  religious  lib- 
erty, which  have  little  or  no 
relationship  to  standard 
necessities.1 

His  ways  of  satisfying  this 
need  take  the  form  of  an 
adjustment  of  his  native 
characteristics  to  his  physi- 
cal and  social  environment. 
According  to  scientists  there 
is  no  difference,  physically, 


1  The  Theory  of    Play  by    Elmer  D 
Mitchell  and  Bernard  S.  Mason. 
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between  modern  man  and 
the  first  of  his  kind  to  emerge 
from  obscurity.  He  is,  gener- 
ally, of  the  same  size  and 
build,  he  has  the  same  men- 
tal capacity,  and  the  same 
fundamental  emotional  re- 
sponses. His  habits  of  con- 
duct are  organized  around 
the  same  instincts  and  drives, 
the  same  impulses  as  moti- 
vated the  conduct  of  primi- 
tive peoples.  Thus,  his  activi- 
ties, while  strongly  colored 
by  his  environment,  are  simi- 
lar in  many  fundamental  re- 
spects to  those  in  which  his  early  ancestors  engaged. 
Physically,  he  is  a  running,  jumping,  climbing, 
fighting  individual.  As  a  primitive,  he  employed 
these  aptitudes  in  eluding  his  enemies  and  in  pro- 
curing the  necessities  of  life;  today  he  exercises  them 
through  such  sports  as  football,  track  and  field 
events,  boxing,  wrestling,  swimming,  hiking,  and 
mountain  climbing. 

His  innate  love  of  companionship  has  been  im- 
portant in  shaping  his  way  of  life.  As  a  primitive,  it 
was  a  factor  in  causing  him  to  band  with  others  of 
his  kind  for  work  and  play  and  for  protection 
against  common  enemies.  Today,  his  social  habits 
and  interests  are  vital  elements  in  the  highly  social- 
ized economy  he  has  created,  and  constitute  im- 
portant motives  in  shaping 
his  recreational  desires. 

The  earliest  records  of  man 
reveal  evidences  of  a  feeling 
for  harmony  and  beauty 
which  he  expressed  through 
his  arts  and  crafts,  his  music 
and  dance,  through  his  use  of 
words  in  story-telling  and  ora- 
tory. This  same  love  of  har- 
mony and  beauty  today  causes 
him  to  write  poetry,  compose 
music,  paint  pictures,  sing, 
play  musical  instruments,  lis- 
ten to  concerts,  travel  hun- 
dreds of  miles  to  view  a  beauti- 
ful area  of  natural  scenery, 
and  spend  hours  molding  a 
piece  of  clay. 


He  is  endowed  with  a  lively 
curiosity,  an  urge  to  handle, 
uncover,  take  things  apart, 
explore.  This  endowment 
led  his  early  ancestors  to  pry 
into  the  secrets  of  their  en- 
vironment, to  seek  the 
answer  to  the  daily  riddles 
that  confronted  them,  to 
reason  things  out;  it  enabled 
them  to  rise  above  their  en- 
vironment as  a  start  on  the 
road  to  civilization.  This 
same  curiosity  and  the  abil- 
ity to  think  creatively  causes 
modern   man   to  engage  in 

activities  which  have  as  their  objective  the  acquiring 
of  knowledge  for  the  pleasure  it  affords,  for  the  thrill 
that  comes  from  new  discoveries  concerning  him- 
self and  the  world  in  which  he  lives;  to  become  a 
philosopher  and  scientist. 

Above  all,  man's  ancestors  were  children  of 
nature — a  part  of  the  natural  scheme  of  things — 
attuned  to  its  delicate  balance,  fearful  of  its  tantrums 
and  its  dark  secrets,  at  the  same  time  worshipping 
it  as  the  source  of  life.  In  conformity  with  these 
emotional  experiences  of  the  past  is  modern  man's 
need  to  participate  in  those  activities  which  take  him 
back  to  the  haunts  of  his  forefathers,  that  enable 
him  to  renew  old  and  thrilling  associations,  to 
camp,  hike  wilderness  trails,  and  experience  the 

thrill  of  tracking  wildlife  in 
its  native  haunts,  either  for 
the  kill  or  to  take  a  picture 
of  it.2 

There  are  many  other  ex- 
amples of  similarities  between 
modern  man's  activities  and 
those  of  his  early  ancestors, 
but  those  cited  above  illus- 
trate the  importance  of  native 
characteristics  in  shaping  his 
habits  of  conduct.  When 
considered  in  the  light  of  the 
changes  he  has  brought  about 
in  his  social  and  physical 
environment,  they  provide  a 


2  The  Theory  of  Play  by  Mitchell  and 
Mason;  An  Introduction  to  Social  An- 
thropology by  Clark  Wissler. 


reliable  index  of  those  needs  which  he  seeks  to  gratify 
through  work  and  play. 

The  changes  he  has  wrought  in  his  environment 
have  come  about  through  the  age-long  process  of 
one  generation  handing  on  to  the  next  its  habits, 
attitudes  and  ways  of  life,  which,  in  turn,  have 
been  modified  by  the  new  generation's  efforts  to 
improve  conditions  as  it  found  them,  to  discover 
new  and  more  satisfying  mediums  of  self-expression. 
A  few  of  the  more  important  of  these  changes  will 
illustrate  this  process. 

Once  man  was  a  hunter,  a  herdsman,  a  farmer, 
depending  directly  on  nature  for  his  necessities; 
today  he  is  a  specialist  who  works  in  a  highly  com- 
plicated industrial  civilization  for  a  livelihood. 
Once,  too,  he  was  a  craftsman  whose  work  enabled 
him  to  find  those  satisfactions  derived  from  creat- 
ing useful  and  beautiful  things  with  his  hands; 
today  he  earns  his  living  by  devoting  all  his  work- 
ing hours  to  screwing  nuts  on  bolts,  to  shoveling 
coal  into  a  fire  box,  to  practicing  corporation  law, 
or  to  selling  life  insurance.  This  same  trend  is  also 
applicable  to  the  farmer  who  now  depends  almost 
entirely  upon  the  industrial  system  to  furnish  him 
with  his  clothes  and  many  of  his  foods  and  with  the 
tools  of  his  trade,  and  who,  to  an  increasing  degree, 


relies  upon  urban  amusements  for  his  recreation. 
The  scope,  then,  of  the  individual's  occupational 
endeavors  has  been  drastically  curtailed,  forcing 
him  either  to  deny  his  desire  and  need  for  a  wide 
range  of  self-expressive  activities,  or  to  find  these 
satisfactions  outside  his  work. 

As  compensation  for  this  specialization,  he  has, 
through  his  technical  inventions,  made  it  possible 
for  one  man  to  do  the  work  it  once  required  several 
to  do.  Thus,  instead  of  having  to  toil  long  and 
exhausting  hours,  he  now  works  seven  or  eight 
hours  a  day,  five  and  a  half  days  a  week  and,  as  a 
result,  has  a  growing  abundance  of  leisure  which 
he  may,  if  the  opportunity  is  afforded  him,  devote 
to  those  satisfying  activities  which  once  consti- 
tuted a  part  of  his  occupation,  or  to  others  which 
provide  him  with  enjoyable  mediums  of  self- 
expression. 

Not  only  have  his  technical  inventions  shortened 
his  work  day,  but  they  have,  by  improving  his 
means  of  travel,  increased  the  space  in  which  he 
may  both  work  and  play.  Once  he  was  limited  in 
all  his  activities  to  the  distance  he  could  cover  on 
foot;  today  he  speeds  across  the  face  of  the  earth 
in  trains,  power  driven  boats,  automobiles  and 
airplanes.  As  far  as  time  and  effort  are  concerned. 


he  can  travel  a  hundred  miles  today  as  quickly  and 
easily  as  he  once  traveled  five  miles. 

Finally — and  this  is  probably  the  most  important 
change  he  has  wrought  in  his  way  of  life — he  has 
substituted  an  environment  largely  of  his  own 
making  for  that  in  which  he  spent  the  first  several 
thousand  years  of  his  existence  as  a  species.  He  has 
built  great  cities  and  literally  imprisoned  millions 
of  his  kind  in  them. 

That  he  desires  a  chance  to  escape  occasionally 
from  his  urban  environment  is  evidenced  by  the 
way  those  who  can  afford  to  rush  from  the  city  to 
the  open  country  on  holidays  and  vacation  periods. 
A  study  of  what  he  does  on  those  occasions  reveals 
the  strength  of  his  urban-bred  recreational  habits 
and  interests.  Instead  of  seeking  the  dispersive  type 
of  activity  which  brings  him  into  an  intimate  con- 
tact with  nature,  he  tends  to  congregate  at  beaches, 
on  picnic  areas,  at  lookout  points  and  other  such 
gathering  places,  and  to  participate  in  those  forms 
of  recreation  which  are  familiar  to  his  everyday 
experience. 

From  evidence  as  sketched  above,  students  have 
concluded  that  man's  loss  of  intimate  contact  with 
nature  has  had  a  debilitating  effect  on  him  as  a 
being  which  can  be  alleviated  only  by  making  it 
possible  for  him  to  escape  at  frequent  intervals 
from  his  urban  habitat  to  the  open  country,  and 
that,  furthermore,  in  order  for  him  to  obtain  the 
maximum  satisfaction  out  of  his  renewed  associa- 
tion with  nature,  he  must  again  learn  how  to 
enjoy  himself  in  the  out-of-doors  by  reacquiring 
the  environmental  knowledge  and  skills  he  has 
lost  during  his  exile  from  his  natural  environment. 
This  applies  even  to  those  who  live  in  towns, 
villages,  and  rural  surroundings  since  they  have 
largely  adopted  the  habits  and  interests  of  the 
urban  civilization  with  which  they  are  so  closely 
associated. 

While  the  introduction  of  an  industrial  economy 
has  brought  about  many  other  changes  in  man's 
environment  and  living  habits,  the  foregoing  illus- 
trations include  those  which  appear  to  have  had 
the  greatest  effect  on  him.  They  have  in  no  way 
lessened  his  urge  for  self  expression,  but  have  modi- 
fied to  a  drastic  extent  the  ways  through  which  he 
has  sought  to  gratify  that  urge,  and  they  have 
largely^  forced  him  to  seek  recreation  by  vicarious 
means,  as  exemplified  by  attendance  at  motion- 
picture  shows,  football  games,  etc.,  rather  than  by 


means  through  which  he  is  an  active  participant. 
When  analyzed  in  the  light  of  those  characteristics 
which  have  come  down  to  him  from  his  early 
ancestors,  these  changes  reveal  many  inadequacies 
in  his  present  ways  of  life  which  may  be  partially 
or  wholly  offset  through  adequate  provision  for 
compensating  forms  of  recreation. 

Population  Characteristics.  In  the  above  dis- 
cussion an  effort  has  been  made  to  analyze  some 
of  the  more  important  factors  which  influence 
individual  needs  for  recreation .  Since  mass  needs  are 
an  aggregate  of  individual  needs,  the  next  consid- 
eration logically  involves  an  appraisal  of  the  coun- 
try's population  as  a  whole,  its  origin,  growth, 
composition,  predominani  characteristics,  and 
economic  and  social  conditions. 

The  number  of  people  to  be  served,  where  they 
live,  the  leisure  time  they  have  available,  their 
mobility  and  income,  are  factors  which  determine 
the  amount  and  location  of  recreational  oppor- 
tunities utilized  today,  and  give  some  indication 
of  future  requirements. 

In  400  years  a  vast  wilderness  has  become  a  great 
Nation  of  farms,  dotted  here  and  there  by  smoky 
cities,  by  remnants  of  the  great  forests,  prairies,  and 
plains  of  early  days.  Four  hundred  years  ago  the 
Indians  saw  the  first  immigrants,  conquistadors 
from  Spain;  today  we  see  the  latest  arrivals  from 
all  the  continents  of  the  globe.  Four  hundred  years 
ago  the  Spanish  explored  the  southwest,  bringing 
with  them  Catholic  padres  and  missions  to  convert 
the  Indians.  In  1607  the  first  Englishmen  settled  at 
Jamestown.  In  1620  the  ancestors  of  all  those  whose 
forebears  "came  over  on  the  Mayflower"  disem- 
barked at  Plymouth  Rock. 

From  a  handfull  of  white  people  in  1620,  the 
population  had  increased  to  3,500,000  at  the  time 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Beginning  with 
a  narrow  fringe  of  populated  land  along  the  Atlan- 
tic coast  in  1776,  containing  no  more  people  than 
inhabit  the  State  of  Missouri  today,  the  young 
Nation  pushed  ever  westward,  until  by  1853  it 
included  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  continental 
United  States  we  know  now.  Its  population  had 
increased  to  about  123,000,000  by  1930.  In  1940 
it  was  estimated  at  132,000,000. 

This  spectacular  rate  of  growth  is  now  decreas- 
ing. Although  the  greatest  numerical  increase  oc- 
curred in  the  decade  1920-30,  the  rate  of  growth 


Figure  1. — The  human  wealth  of  the  United  States  is  composed  of  many  racial  backgrounds. 


has  been  declining  since  1860.  This  decline  is  due 
to  drastic  reduction  in  immigration  in  recent  years, 
and  a  lowering  of  the  birth  rate  which  has  been  in 
evidence  for  nearly  a  century.  The  decline  in  the 
birth  rate  is  noticeable  principally  among  urban 
populations  where  higher  economic  requirements 
result  in  later  marriages,  where  more  women  are 
working  in  commercial  fields,  where  influences  of 
urban  living  act  as  biological  deterrents,  where 
knowledge  of  birth  control  is  increasing  and  where 
the  child,  instead  of  being  as  in  the  past  a  financial 
asset,  is  now  an  economic  burden.  It  is  estimated 
that  if  present  trends  continue,  the  population  of 
the  United  States  will  reach  a  peak  of  approxi- 
mately 158,000,000  about  1980.3  A  plan  of  outdoor 
recreation  must  consider  this  coming  population. 

Past  trends  in  population  changes  and  studies  of 
present    economic    conditions    indicate    that    the 

3  National  Resources  Committee,  Population  Problems,  July  1938. 


principal  population  increases  will  center  in  the 
industrial  sections  of  the  East  and  the  Lake  States, 
the  West  and  South  Central  sections  of  the  country, 
and  the  Pacific  coast.  The  South-Atlantic  and  the 
South,  with  their  present  populations  are  finding 
difficulty  in  maintaining  a  suitable  economic  level.4 
Similar  difficulties  are  being  encountered  in  the 
Great  Plains  and  the  cut-over  regions  of  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota.4  The  provision  for 
recreation  should  reflect  these  trends. 

We  began  as  an  agricultural  nation.  The  advent 
of  the  machine,  however,  rapidly  changed  our  oc- 
cupations and  our  habitat.  As  recently  as  1890, 
64.4  percent  of  the  population  was  rural,  but  in 
1930  this  figure  had  dropped  to  43.8  percent.  In 
1930,  90  percent  of  the  crops  were  raised  by  50 
percent  of  the  farmers,  and  it  has  been  stated  that 


4  National  Resources  Committee,  Problems  of  a  Changing  Population, 
1938. 
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it  is  quite  possible  this  50  percent  will  ultimately 
be  able  to  supply  foodstuffs  for  the  entire  Nation.5 

The  changes  in  occupation  and  habitat  following 
the  introduction  of  the  machine  have  resulted  in 
millions  of  people  being  brought  into  cities  from  the 
countryside,  where  they  had  formerly  lived  and 
worked  under  conditions  of  natural  environment 
more  or  less  in  harmony  with  human  biological  re- 
quirements. In  1930,  47,000,000  Americans  lived 
on  two-tenths  of  1  percent  of  our  land,  and  an  ad- 
ditional 37,000,000  lived  in  smaller  urban  com- 
munities. All  these  people  need  recreation  in  a 
natural  environment  as  a  balance  to  their  daily 
lives  in  urban  surroundings.  The  growth  of  our 
cities,  large  and  small,  has  been  accompanied  by  a 
failure  to  reserve  sufficient  open  spaces  within  and 
adjoining  them;  and  their  environs  have  often  been 
despoiled  of  their  recreational  value.  This  growth 
has  frequently  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  notable 
historic  sites.  On  the  other  hand,  the  development 
of  suburbs,  of  satellite  cities,  of  garden  cities,  is 
somewhat  modifying  the  ill  effects  of  too  intensive 
urban  development;  and  metropolitan,  county,  and 
State  parks  are  beginning  to  complement  the  use- 
fulness of  city  parks  and  playgrounds  in  supplying" 
recreational  opportunities. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  of  population  den- 
sity is  the  solitary  farmstead  surrounded  by  hun- 
dreds, perhaps  thousands  of  acres  of  wooded  Ozark 
hills  or  Montana  plains.  If  the  urban  dweller  has 
too  many  neighbors,  the  rural  person  requires  the 
boon  of  more  frequent  fellowship. 

Largely  as  the  result  of  labor-saving  devices,  new 
techniques,  and  improved  seed  and  stock,  the  out- 
put of  the  average  farm  worker  has  increased  two 
and  one-half  times  during  the  past  60  years.  How- 
ever, farm  tenancy  is  still  prevalent  in  many  of  the 
rural  sections,  and  with  the  relative  decrease  in  the 
movement  of  population  from  farm  to  urban  cen- 
ters during  recent  years,  it  is  noticeable  that  the 
increase  in  the  rural  population  has  been  more  pro- 
nounced in  the  poorer  than  in  the  more  prosperous 
rural  sections.  In  general,  and  particularly  in  such 
sections,  it  is  now  considered  very  important  that 
more  attention  be  given  to  public  provision  of  op- 
portunities for  higher  standards  of  education, 
health,  and  recreation  than  has  been  recognized  in 
the  past. 

5  Roy  Helton,  in  a  speech  before  the  National  Recreation  Congress. 
1938. 


Most  rural  communities  and  small  towns  arc  not 
now  being  effectively  served  by  agencies  which  pro- 
vide areas,  facilities,  and  leadership  for  the  recrea- 
tional and  cultural  life  of  the  people.  The  leaders  in 
the  park  and  recreation  movement,  working  in 
close  cooperation  with  other  agencies  concerned 
with  the  provision  of  recreational  services,  should 
concern  themselves  with  a  solution  of  this  particular 
rural  problem.  Parks  under  qualified  leadership, 
and  carefully  located  and  planned  with  respect  to 
the  needs  of  rural  sections,  are  natural  centers  for  a 
great  variety  of  recreational  and  cultural  activities 
in  which  rural  people  could  participate  either  as  in- 
dividuals or  as  groups.  Particular  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  provision  of  wholesome  recreational 
programs  for  rural  youth  to  counteract  the  glamour 
of  the  city  or  the  nearby  roadhouse. 

It  is  not  possible  to  describe  in  detail  here  the 
content  of  the  program  which  might  be  initiated  on 
parks,  but  in  a  series  of  program  demonstrations 
during  the  summer  of  1939,  74  different  activities 
were  conducted.  Music,  dramatics,  social  games, 
nature  and  travel  talks  made  up  a  varied  program. 
Rural  people  love  to  gather  in  the  open  during  the 
evening  and  the  enjoyment  of  any  presentation  is 
enhanced  by  the  outdoor  setting.  Day  and  over- 
night camping  do  have  a  strong  appeal,  and  there 
is  always  an  enthusiastic  response  to  campfire  pro- 
grams. The  popularity  of  activities  naturally  will 
be  varied.  In  some  parks,  swimming,  boating,  and 
other  aquatic  sports  will  be  in  the  ascendency,  while 
in  others  picnicking,  hiking  and  the  arts  and  crafts 
will  have  their  ardent  devotees.  Physical  activities 
which  have  a  strong  appeal  for  the  youth  and  young 
adults  in  the  rural  districts  include  soft  ball,  quoits, 
croquet,  volley  ball,  and  tournaments  connected 
with  such  activities.  Community  days  in  parks, 
which  emphasize  programs  suited  to  the  whole 
family,  are  very  desirable.  In  the  long  run,  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  facilities  provided  and  the  interest 
and  ability  of  the  leadership  in  a  park  has  a  great 
influence  in  determining  the  attitude  of  the  people 
toward  the  park  and  the  activities  in  which  they 
will  participate. 

The  average  age  of  our  population  is  becoming 
older  due  to  a  decreasing  death  and  birth  rate.  "In 
1900  there  were  90  persons  under  20  years  of  age 
for  each  100  persons  aged  20  to  60  years,  whereas 
the  corresponding  ratio  in  1935  was  only  68,  and 
by  1975  will  be  about  48.  Conversely,  where  there 


Figure  4. 

were  13  persons  over  60  years  of  age  per  100  persons 
aged  20  to  60  years  in  1 900,  the  corresponding  ratio 
in  1935  was  17,  and  in  1975  will  be  about  34." 6 
These  predictions  are,  of  course,  contingent  upon 
the  continuation  of  present  trends. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  we  are 
"rapidly  becoming  a  nation  in  wheel  chairs,  de- 
pendent for  support  on  a  vanishing  company  of 
productive  workers.  In  fact,  the  proportion  of  the 
total  population  in  the  productive  age  classes,  20- 
64  years,  will  apparently  be  greater  throughout  the 
twentieth  century  than  during  the  nineteenth. 
The  striking  changes  are  occurring  in  the  two  age 
extremes — the  young  and  the  very  old — rather 
than  in  the  intervening  age  groups."7  We  must 
continue  to  plan  adequately  for  millions  of  people 


6  National  Resources  Committee,  Problems  of  a  Changing  Popula- 
tion, 1938. 

7  National  Resources  Committee,  Population  Changes,  1938. 


between  the  ages  of  20  and  64 — a  wide  range  which 
touches  both  youth  and  age. 

The  profund  changes  in  the  age  composition  of 
the  population,  if  they  occur  as  present  trends  ap- 
pear to  indicate,  will  probably  cause  a  shift  in  the 
recreational  viewpoint.  More  older  and  fewer  young 
people  will  mean  a  national  trend  toward  the  less 
active  forms  of  recreation.  Youth  is  inclined  toward 
the  more  vigorous  types  of  sports,  is  more  plastic 
and  venturesome,  and  consequently  its  range  of  in- 
terests is  wide  and  varied,  whereas  advancing  age 
tends  to  lessen  people's  desire  for  highly  organized 
and  strenuous  sports,  as  well  as  their  capacity  for 
safe  indulgence  in  them.  We  must,  therefore,  in 
providing  for  recreational  opportunities  today, 
plan  so  that  areas  and  services  may  be  modified  to 
suit  changing  future  conditions. 

An  increasing  number  of  older  people  will  prob- 
ably mean  a  more  widespread  desire  for  warm 
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weather  recreation  in  the  winter  and  for  cool 
weather  activities  in  the  summer.  Provided  leisure 
time  and  available  income  permit,  there  may  well 
be  a  gradually  increasing  use  of  the  South,  South- 
west and  Pacific  coast  during  the  winter,  and  a 
greater  summer  exodus  from  cities  to  the  coolness 
of  the  mountains,  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  sea- 
shores, and  the  woods  and  lakes  of  Northern  States. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  possible  that  more  people 
will  prefer  the  more  leisurely  pursuit  of  recreation 
through  sightseeing,  educational  and  cultural  activ- 
ities, and  scenic  appreciation.  The  type  of  pleasure 
for  which  National  and  some  State  parks  stand  will 
probably  be  in  greater  demand.  At  the  same  time, 
the  keener  appreciation  of  less  spectacular  things 
and  the  less  urgent  desire  to  explore  actively  which 
accompany  the  advance  in  years  may  receive 
greater  recognition. 

As  a  result  of  the  severe  reduction  in  immigration 
since  the  World  War,  our  population  is  gradually 
amalgamating  by  intermarriage  of  races  and 
nationalities,  a  process  which  may  nevertheless 
require  several  generations  for  completion.  The 
fusion  will  probably  be  less  rapid  in  areas  such  as 
certain  rural  sections  and  certain  dense  urban  con- 
centrations where  one  nationality  has  congregated. 
The  trend  of  Negro  population  is  important;  its 
rate  of  increase  is  less  than  the  national  average 
according  to  1 930  census  figures. 

As  consolidation  of  races  and  nationalities  pro- 
gresses, the  people  of  this  country  will  become  more 
and  more  homogeneous;  and  as  the  years  pass, 
variations  or  dissimilarities  in  outdoor  recreational 
desires  due  to  racial  or  national  characteristics  and 
traditions  will  tend  to  diminish  and  the  good  quali- 
ties of  each  will  become  the  general  possession  of 
all.  To  conserve  the  background  of  national  tradi- 
tions will  enrich  our  general  heritage.  For  this 
reason,  notable  landmarks  and  historic  sites  of  the 
various  nativities  composing  the  American  popula- 
tion should  be  preserved. 

Limiting  Factors.  The  most  significant  trend  of  the 
past  hundred  years  relating  to  recreation  is  the 
increased  opportunity  offered  by  the  decrease  in 
working  hours.  At  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  the 
average  workweek  was  68  hours,  which,  together 
with  time  necessary  for  sleeping,  eating  and  per- 
sonal care,  left  16  hours  of  leisure  per  week.  In 
1930,  the  workweek  was  47  hours,  and  leisure  time 


had  jumped  from  16  hours  to  37. 8  Since  1930  there 
has  been  further  decrease  in  work  hours.  It  appears 
inevitable  that  if  present  trends  in  increased  effi- 
ciency of  production  continue,  there  will  be  either 
shorter  hours  of  work  or  a  large  percentage  of  the 
population  not  gainfully  employed.  From  the  view- 
point of  outdoor  recreation,  the  5-day  week  and 
the  annual  vacation  with  pay,  both  of  which  seem 
destined  to  become  more  common,  are  of  great 
significance,  particularly  in  making  possible  more 
long  distance  travel.  Instead  of  taking  one's  vaca- 
tion in  the  summer,  there  is  an  increasing  tendency 
toward  taking  shorter  and  more  vacations  at 
different  periods  of  the  year.  This  practice  allows 
more  frequent  relaxation  from  strain  which  is  not 
only  more  beneficial  to  the  individual  but  is  .also 
likely  to  result  in  the  improvement  of  his  work 
efficiency.  With  child  labor  laws,  shorter  workdays, 
longer  weekends,  and  vacations,  there  will  be  in- 
creasing opportunities  for  urban  people  to  get  out 
into  the  country  for  recreation  and  for  rural  people 
to  find  recreation  beyond  the  confines  of  their  own 
neighborhoods. 

The  mobility  of  the  population  in  the  pursuit  of 
recreation  is  dependent  upon  the  following  two 
main  factors: 

1.  Leisure  time. 

2.  Income  available  for  recreation. 

The  distances  people  actually  travel  for  outdoor 
recreation  vary  in  accordance  with  the  following 
factors: 

1 .  Availability  of  recreational  areas. 

2.  Availability  and  cost  of  transportation  facilities: 

(a)  Private — automobile  or  group  truck  or  bus. 

(b)  Public — railroads,  airlines,  buses,  trucks, 
streetcars. 

3.  Traffic  and  road  routes  (trailways,  parkways, 
freeways) . 

4.  Attractiveness  of  route. 

5.  Types  of  recreational  activities  offered. 

6.  Costs  involved  in  participation  in  activities  as 
offered. 

7.  Quality  of  recreational  facilities  provided. 

8.  Intensity  of  use. 

9.  Publicity  given  the  area. 

10.  Availability  and  cost  of  overnight  accom- 
modations on  or  near  the  area. 

The    low-income    group,    comprising    approxi- 

8  From  a  chart  by  William  Green  in  the  New  York  Times,  August  9, 
1931. 
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mately  42  percent  of  the  total  population,  can 
spend  little,  if  anything,  for  recreation  travel.  For 
this  reason,  their  outings  must  largely  be  restricted 
to  their  own  neighborhoods  for  all  leisure  periods, 
unless  arrangements  are  made  for  low-cost  trans- 
portation. This  means  that  the  use  of  outlying 
areas  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  those  from  the 
moderate  and  ample  income  groups.  The  upper 
income  group,  which  constitutes  less  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  population,  on  the  other  hand,  generally 
have  longer  vacations  and  can  afford  to  travel 
extensively. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  more  thickly  settled  a  sec- 
tion of  the  country  is,  the  more  restricted  will  be 
the  range  of  travel  for  weekday  and  holiday  out- 
ings. Here  the  factor  of  traffic  conditions  becomes 
dominant.  Roads  in  the  industrial  East,  for  ex- 
ample, are  congested  with  traffic  during  late  after- 
noons and  on  holidays,  which  slows  travel  to  such 


an  extent  that  it  becomes  impossible  to  go  very  far 
for  an  outing  and  have  any  time  left  in  which  to 
enjoy  it.  In  the  thinly  settled  open  spaces  of  the 
South,  Southwest,  and  West,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
man  can  range  from  25  to  50  miles  from  his  home 
on  weekdays  and  can  easily  extend  this  to  a  hun- 
dred miles  on  a  holiday.  The  construction  of  park- 
ways, freeways,  and  multiple-lane  highways  should 
loosen  up  traffic  conditions  in  the  congested  popu- 
lation sections,  thereby  increasing  the  radius  of 
urban  travel  for  these  shorter  leisure  periods. 

Outdoor  Recreational  Trends.  A  brief  appraisal 
of  popular  forms  of  outdoor  recreation  along  with 
an  examination  of  newer  trends  in  this  general 
field,  should  provide  additional  knowledge  on  the  re- 
creational wants  of  people.  A  study  of  the  policies 
of  agencies  engaged  in  providing  this  type  of  re- 
creation should  also  be  of  assistance  in  projecting  fu- 
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Figure  8. 

ture  programs,  since  in  most  instances  they  have 
been  established  after  a  thorough  consideration  of 
needs  and  objectives.  Generally  they  have  had  a 
twofold  purpose  in  mind.  They  have  sought  to  pre- 
serve exceptionally  fine  scenic  resources  for  future 
generations,  and  to  make  these  resources  available 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  present  generation. 

This  policy,  as  it  affects  the  use  of  national  parks, 
is  summarized  in  the  Administrative  Chapter. 
Briefly,  it  states  that,  considering  recreation  in  its 
broadest  sense,  the  field  of  national  parks  is  limited. 
The  parks  cannot  attempt  to  provide  recreational 
facilities  of  every  type.  Justifiable  forms  are  those  to 
which  the  aesthetic  values  of  nature  contribute  an 
essential  or  vital  part  of  the  enjoyment.  State  park 
policies,  also  discussed  under  administration,  vary 
as  between  States,  but  in  general  subscribe  to  pres- 
ervation as  a  wise  principle  while  acknowledging 
the  need  to  serve  a  wider  range  of  interests  than  is 
practicable  in  national  parks.  Local  park  systems  of 
necessity  have  had  to  give  first  attention  to  handling 
the  mass  requirements  of  their  people,  but  most  of 
them  have  also  recognized  the  equally  important 
need  of  preserving  the  resources  of  their  areas  and 


particularly  of  preserving  or  creating  beauty  in  the 
out-of-doors. 

The  opportunities  offered  by  the  open  country 
for  recreation  are,  for  all  practicable  purposes,  un- 
limited. Almost  anything  a  person  does  anywhere 
for  recreation,  he  can,  if  he  chooses,  do  in  the  out-of- 
doors.  There  are,  however,  certain  activities  which 
gain  in  enjoyment  when  offered  in  a  natural  set- 
ting; others  require  such  a  setting.  Probably  the 
best  way  of  gauging  the  importance  of  various  out- 
door recreational  pursuits  is  to  review  the  programs 
of  recreational  agencies  in  this  field.  Studies  made 
during  the  past  few  years  by  the  National  Park 
Service,  in  cooperation  with  administering  agen- 
cies, on  attendance  and  use  at  State  and  local  parks, 
reports  on  the  uses  being  made  of  national  parks 
and  national  forests,  augmented  by  a  survey  of 
recreational  preferences  of  park  visitors,  offer  excel- 
lent sources  of  information  on  this  subject.9 


9  A  list  of  reports  consulted  includes:  Park  Use  Studies  and  Demon- 
strations, 1938,  National  Park  Service;  Activities  in  National  Parks,  re- 
ports compiled  in  1936  by  national  park  superintendents  (not  printed); 
Fees  and  Charges  for  Public  Recreation — A  Study  of  Policies  and  Prac- 
tices, National  Park  Service;  and  Activities  of  Users  of  National  Forests, 
a  Report  by  the  United  States  Forest  Service,  1937. 
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Figure  9. 

All  of  these  studies  reveal  a  surprising  national 
uniformity  in  the  range  of  outdoor  interests  and  in 
the  popularity  of  the  various  forms  of  outdoor 
recreation.  In  practically  every  report  the  same 
group  of  activities  appears.  Touring  or  sightseeing, 
fishing,  picnicking,  and  swimming  generally  head 
the  list  of  favorities,  with  camping,  hiking,  boat- 
ing, nature  study,  sports  and  games,  and  horse- 
back riding  following  somewhat  in  that  order  in 
respect  to  popularity.  Hunting,  though  seldom 
permitted  in  parks,  is  a  favorite  in  all  interest 
studies  and  enjoys  a  wide  participation  in  most 
sections  of  the  country.  Mountaineering,  music, 
drama,  pageantry,  arts  and  crafts,  photography, 
the  study  of  astronomy,  sketching  and  painting — 
these  and  many  other  activities  are  also  included 
among  those  offered  in  some  form  or  other  in  out- 
of-door  settings. 

Activities  included  in  the  following  discussion 
are  those  in  which  the  public  have  indicated  a 
definite  interest  and  which  have  been  offered 
successfully  in  systems  at  two  or  more  levels  of 
government. 

Touring  and  Sightseeing.  If  records  of  expressed 
interest  and  of  participation  are  an  indication  of 


popularity,  touring  and  sightseeing  may  well  be 
termed  America's  favorite  forms  of  recreation. 
The  desire  to  see  things  sends  millions  out  on  the 
highways  each  year.  Many  of  this  number  spend 
their  week  ends  and  vacations  traveling,  stopping 
at  one  place  for  a  few  hours  or  a  few  days,  then 
pressing  on  to  other  points.  The  allure  of  far 
horizons  keeps  them  moving.  They  swarm  to  the 
mountains,  seashores,  lakes,  National  Parks  and 
National  Forests,  to  historic  sites  and  State  parks. 
In  the  winter  they  go  south,  giving  Florida,  the 
Gulf  Coast  and  California  a  tourist  business  that 
has  been  estimated  in  the  billions.  In  the  summer 
they  tend  to  reverse  the  direction,  heading  into 
New  England,  the  Great  Lakes  region,  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  mountain  sections  of  the  country 
to  spend  another  billion  or  so  dollars.  While  many 
purposes  motivate  such  travel,  a  study  of  the 
records  indicates  that  a  large  part  of  it  is  based  on 
a  desire  to  see  the  country  and  its  natural  beauties 
and  wonders. 

Picnicking.  Next  to  sightseeing,  picnicking  at- 
tracts the  widest  participation  among  outdoor  activ- 
ities. The  picnicker  comes  to  the  parks  (several 
million  strong  each  year)  with  his  family  or  with  a 
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Figure  10. 

group  of  families,  or  he  joins  with  members  of  his 
lodge,  his  Sunday  school  class  or  some  other  organ- 
ization in  staging  a  barbecue,  a  fish  fry,  wiener 
roast,  or  a  big  group  dinner.  While  he  is  on  a  pic- 
nic, he  may  do  anything  from  playing  catch  to 
climbing  a  mountain,  but  to  him  that  is  all  a  part 
of  the  picnic.  He  often  wants  to  play  games,  partic- 
ularly if  he  is  with  a  group,  and  therefore  likes 
some  open  space  near  at  hand.  He  is  also  fond  of 
swimming,  and  for  this  reason  likes  to  spread  his 
lunch  as  close  to  the  beach  as  possible. 

The  popularity  of  picnicking  is  attested  by  the 
fact  that  48  percent  of  the  preference  question- 
naire replies  listed  it  as  a  favorite  and  that  there 
were  almost  twice  as  many  State  park  visitors  pic- 
nicking, taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  as  there 
were  engaging  in  any  other  activity.  The  average 
for  southern  parks,  and  for  local  parks  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  was  smaller,  but  in  these  in- 
stances it  ranked  close  to  swimming  in  the  number 
of  participants.  Significant  too  is  the  fact  that  211 
of  the  238  State  and  local  systems  reporting  in  the 
Fees  and  Charges  Study  offer  picnicking.  It  is  also 
provided  widely  in  national  forests  and  in  some  of 
the  national  parks. 


Water  Sports.  Among  the  more  important  activi- 
ties included  under  water  sports  may  be  listed 
swimming,  diving,  water  games  of  all  sorts,  car- 
nivals and  swimming  meets,  canoeing,  rowing,  sail- 
ing, motor  boating,  and  regattas.  The  fact  that  more 
than  half  the  visitors  to  recreational  areas  partici- 
pate in  one  or  more  of  these  various  forms  of  recre- 
ation is  only  one  of  the  many  evidences  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  natural  resource  to  people's  en- 
joyment of  the  out-of-doors,  both  as  a  means  of 
active  recreation  and  as  a  component  of  attractive 
landscape.  Water  sports  are  features  of  most  resort 
programs  and  are  offered  at  thousands  of  privately 
operated  facilities.  Among  park  agencies  reporting 
in  the  Fees  and  Charges  Study,  219  offered  swim- 
ming, 102  rowing,  75  canoeing,  52  motor  boating, 
and  35  sailing.  In  the  preference  survey,  swimming- 
was  voted  the  most  popular  of  all  outdoor  sports, 
while  boating  was  eighth. 

Though  not  depending  directly  on  water,  beach 
activities  may  well  be  considered  a  part  of  any  good 
water  sports  program.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many 
who  are  counted  as  bathers  seldom  if  ever  go  in 
the  water,  while  actual  statistics  reveal  that  at  no 
time  does  the  average  number  of  swimmers, 
paddlers,  and  waders  exceed  50  percent  of  those  in 
bathing  suits.  More  than  half  the  average  swim- 
mer's time  is  spent  on  the  beach,  in  sun-bathing 
and  in  playing  volleyball,  badminton,  shuffleboard, 
horseshoes,  paddle  tennis,  and  informal  games.  For 
this  reason,  beaches  and  adjacent  playfields  are 
seldom  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  demand 
or  open  space. 

Hunting  and  Fishing.  The  values  derived  by  the 
American  public  from  hunting  and  fishing  are 
numerous  and  far  reaching.  They  have  fostered  a 
wider  interest  in  and  appreciation  of  conservation. 
The  money  spent  for  transportation,  guides,  and 
equipment  has  been  estimated  at  from  1  to  2  billion 
dollars  annually.  The  fact  that  6,900,000  angler 
licenses  and  6,806,291  hunting  licenses  were  issued 
in  1936-1937,  indicates  the  popularity  of  these 
sports.  In  addition,  many  States  do  not  require  a 
person  to  have  a  license  to  hunt  or  fish  on  his  own 
property,  and  in  some  States  various  exceptions  are 
made,  i.  e.,  for  women,  children  up  to  a  certain  age, 
and  persons  over  65,  for  small  game  and  predators. 
Exceptions  are  also  made  within  certain  counties. 

While  hunting  is  prohibited  almost  universally  in 
parks,  because  of  the  dangers  involved  and  conflict 
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with  other  uses,  fishing  is  recognized  as  an  excellent 
park  activity.  The  Fees  and  Charges  Study  shows 
that  133  State  and  local  systems  out  of  the  238 
agencies  included  offer  fishing.  It  is  one  of  the 
favorite  sports  of  visitors  to  national  parks  and 
national  forests. 

Hiking,  Climbing,  Packing,  and  Horseback  Riding. 
These  activities  have  been  grouped  together  since 
they  have  certain  fundamental  characteristics  in 
common.  They  involve  the  use  of  trails  as  a  primary 
facility,  take  people  away  from  crowds,  and  bring 
them  into  an  intimate  contact  with  nature.  To 
many,  these  are  the  most  satisfying  of  all  types  of 
activities  carried  on  in  the  open.  They  particularly 
appeal  to  those  of  a  vigorous,  adventurous  nature 
and  to  those  who  love  solitude  or  the  companion- 
ship inspired  by  quiet  woods,  towering  mountains, 
fast-moving  streams  and  expansive  deserts. 

The  popularity  of  these  sports  may  be  judged  by 
the  fact  that  150  groups  with  over  50,000  members 
now  promote  such  activities,  that  364  cities  report 
hiking  as  an  important  feature  of  their  programs, 
that  attendance  and  use  studies  on  national,  State, 
and  local  parks  list  them  among  the  popular  forms 
of  recreation  offered,  and  that  over  30  percent  of 
those  filling  out  preference  questionnaires  include 
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one  or  more  of  these  activities  as  a  favorite.  They 
constitute  important  features  of  camp  programs 
and  are  engaged  in  widely  by  vacationists  at  resort 
areas. 

Winter  Sfoorls.  Among  the  activities  included 
under  winter  sports  are  skating  and  ice  games,  ski 
running  and  jumping,  snowshoeing,  sleighing,  to- 
bogganing, and  ice  boating.  Since  they  are  de- 
pendent upon  suitable  conditions  of  snow  and  ice, 
the  possibilities  for  enjoyment  of  these  activities  are 
limited  to  the  northern  and  mountainous  sections 
covering  roughly  two-thirds  of  the  country,  where 
precipitation  and  temperature  are  propitious. 

A  review  of  statistics  reveals  the  growing  interest 
in  these  cold  weather  sports.  It  has  become  so  great 
in  recent  years  that  millions  of  dollars  of  private 
capital  have  been  poured  into  the  manufacturing  of 
equipment,  provision  of  facilities,  and  lodging  for 
the  crowds  of  people  who  flock  to  snow  areas  on 
week  ends.  Snow  trains  now  run  on  regular  sched- 
ules out  of  the  larger  urban  centers  throughout  the 
northern  section  of  the  country.  Public  recrea- 
tional agencies  have  had  to  give  increasing  atten- 
tion to  their  winter  sports  activities.  The  Fees  and 
Charges  Study  revealed  that  most  systems  in  the 
colder  regions  of  the  country  provide  ice  skating, 
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skiing,  tobogganing,  and  snowshoeing.  Almost  a 
million  visitors  to  national  forests  during  1937  went 
for  winter  sports,  and  national  park  superintendents 
report  a  growing  interest  in  these  activities. 

Nature  Studies.  While  not  yet  a  widely  popular 
activity  from  the  standpoint  of  participation,  the 
study  of  natural  sciences  as  a  form  of  recreation  is 
becoming  increasingly  important.  It  has  long  been 
a  feature  of  the  National  Park  Service  program  and 
is  now  offered  at  most  of  the  national  park  and 
monument  areas.  Through  this  program  the 
Service  feels  that  a  contribution  is  being  made  to 
the  enrichment  of  the  lives  of  park  visitors  because 
opportunities  are  provided  whereby  the  visitor  may 
learn  about  his  natural  environment  and  the  laws 
of  life.  It  is  a  program  that  helps  to  make  educa- 
tion a  continuous  process,  that  emphasizes  avoca- 
tional  pursuits,  that  stimulates  the  proper  use  of 
leisure  time. 

The  Indiana  State  Park  System  now  employs 
naturalists  at  six  of  its  areas,  while  Iowa  and  Mis- 
souri have  recently  initiated  interpretative  pro- 
grams on  selected  parks.  Palisades  Interstate  Park 
in  New  York  and  New  Jersey  and  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History  have  been  jointly  con- 
ducting an  extensive  museum  and  nature  trail  pro- 
gram for  a  number  of  years  which  now  handles 
over  half  a  million  participants.  The  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Metropolitan  Park  System,  Oglebay  Park 
at  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  and  the  National 
Capital  Parks  show  examples  of  excellent  local 
programs.  The  Fees  and  Charges  Study  revealed 
that  150  State  and  local  agencies  now  offer  nature 
education  as  a  recreational  activity.  It  is  an  im- 
portant feature  of  programs  being  conducted  by 
schools,  colleges,  recreational  agencies  and  interest 
groups,  garden  clubs,  and  numerous  other  public 
and  quasi-public  groups.  Most  camping  programs 
emphasize  nature  study  along  with  pioneering  and 
woodcraft  and  other  activities  which  exploit  the 
educational  features  of  the  natural  environment. 
The  success  of  this  activity,  so  peculiarly  suitable 
to  the  naturalistic  area,  is  dependent  largely  on  the 
quality  of  leadership  and  on  wise  planning  and 
organization. 

Music  and  Drama.  Of  all  the  arts,  music  and 
drama  are  probably  the  most  universal  in  their 
appeal.  That  they  lend  themselves  to  outdoor  par- 
ticipation and  enjoyment  has  long  been  recognized, 
but  only  in  recent  years  have  park  agencies  realized 


the  possibilities  of  these  forms  of  recreation  in  de- 
veloping programs  of  use.  They  are  particularly 
important  as  activities  on  areas  located  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  using  public  or  which  accommo- 
date a  large  number  of  vacationists.  Music  is  the 
lifeblood  of  many  camp  programs;  it  arouses  droop- 
ing spirits  on  a  hike  and  enlivens  informal  gatherings 
in  the  lodge  of  an  evening.  A  campfire  program  is 
largely  music.  Music  is  also  an  important  feature 
of  such  occasions  as  the  Laurel  Festival  at  Pine 
Mountain  State  Park,  Kentucky,  the  Easter  Serv- 
ices in  Zion  National  Park,  Indian  rituals  in  the 
Grand  Canyon  and  on  reservations  and,  coupled 
with  drama,  it  constitutes  an  indispensable  element 
of  historical  pageants  which  are  being  staged  by 
the  score  in  park  and  forest  areas. 

Most  music  and  much  of  our  drama  can  be  pro- 
duced as  well  in  a  natural  setting  as  inside  a  build- 
ing— and  often  with  more  satisfaction.  Beethoven's 
Sixth  Symphony — the  Pastoral — was  inspired  en- 
tirely by  nature's  notes,  colors,  and  harmonies. 
Played  in  the  out-of-doors,  the  environment  should 
contribute  to  its  meaning  and  the  enjoyment 
derived.  The  Passion  play  is  enacted  in  as  natural 
a  setting  as  is  feasible  with  the  mechanics  of  the 
play.  The  rural  setting  and  the  "drive  through 
the  country"  in  approaching  Oberammergau  pre- 
pares one  for  the  fullest  enjoyment  of  the  play  itself. 
The  property  man  in  Midsummer  Night's  Dream 
has  few  worries  when  he  goes  beyond  the  restricting 
influence  of  the  "four  walls." 

Arts  and  Crafts.  While  arts  and  crafts  are  not  as 
yet  generally  provided  in  outlying  parks,  there  are 
examples  of  their  popularity  when  so  offered. 
Pokagon  State  Park  in  Indiana  established  a  craft 
shop  as  a  "happy  solution  to  the  problem  of  what 
to  do  after  hiking,  riding,  fishing,  or  just  loafing." 
It  had  an  immediate  appeal  to  many  who  here 
found  an  opportunity  to  ply  their  hobbies  during 
their  vacation.  Arts  and  crafts  are  important  parts 
of  most  camping  programs  and  are  offered  in  many 
local  parks.  The  Fees  and  Charges  Study,  as  an 
example  of  this,  showed  that  they  were  offered  by 
131  municipal,  5  metropolitan  and  county,  and  3 
State  park  systems. 

The  value  of  these  activities  to  a  park  visitor  can 
be  visualized  when  it  is  considered  that  any  natural 
area  offers  the  artisan  an  unlimited  range  of  sug- 
gestions for  the  creation  of  new  designs.  Patterns 
of  leaves,  ferns,  snowflakes,  ripples  on  the  sand  and 
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water  are  infinite.  Shells,  beetles,  insects  of  all  de- 
scriptions display  excellent  examples  of  line,  sym- 
metry, color,  form,  and  rhythm.  The  hills,  trees, 
clouds,  sunsets,  and  large  water  surfaces  have  in- 
spired many  of  our  art  treasures.  The  park  then, 
offers  a  source  of  inspiration  to  the  artisan.  He  may- 
translate  this  inspiration  into  design  either  in  his 
own  or  the  neighborhood  craftshop.  The  sketching 
and  painting  of  birds,  plants,  and  landscapes,  and 
the  photographing  of  these  same  objects  are  ex- 
amples of  arts  which  draw  inspiration  from  the 
out-of-doors. 

History  and  Archeology.  Interest  in  these  subjects 
as  they  are  represented  by  historic  and  archeologic 
sites  has  grown  so  amazingly  in  recent  years  that 
certain  States  have  become  tourist  centers  largely 
because  they  contain  within  their  boundaries  the 
scenes  of  important  American  events.  The  task  of 
those  concerned  with  this  phase  of  the  recreational 
program  has  become  one  of  protection,  restoration, 
and  interpretation.  Interpretation  is  being  carried 
out  through  museums,  markers,  literature,  and,  at 
important  sites,  an  alert  guide  service.  With  the 
creation  of  the  Branch  of  Historic  Sites  in  the 
National  Park  Service,  the  preservation  of  Ameri- 
can sites  and  artifacts  and  their  interpretation 
became  an  important  feature  of  the  national  park 
program.  Many  States  have  included  a  like  re- 
sponsibility in  establishing  conservation  or  park 
departments. 

But  interest  in  history  is  being  extended  beyond 
the  strictly  historic  site  and  its  interpretation. 
Pageants  relating  the  history  of  a  community,  a 
State  or  even  a  region,  are  becoming  popular  fea- 
tures of  the  outdoor  recreational  program.  Monte 
Sano  State  Park  in  Alabama,  for  example,  recently 
staged  such  an  historical  pageant  which  was  at- 
tended by  more  than  10,000  people.  When  it  is 
known  that  this  area  is  located  in  a  relatively 
thinly  settled  section,  and  that  its  average  daily 
attendance  amounts  to  only  a  few  hundred,  such 
a  crowd  becomes  additionally  important  as  a  gauge 
of  interest  in  such  events. 

Camping.  Camping  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
forms  of  park  recreation,  because  it  offers  oppor- 
tunities for  vacations  in  the  open  at  low  cost,  and 
the  opportunity  to  participate  in  many  other  forms 
of  outdoor  recreation.  For  those  interested  in  young 
people,  organized  camping  offers  a  controlled  situa- 
tion with  unlimited  possibilities  for  education  and 


the  development  of  physical  health.  These  factors 
are  chiefly  accountable  for  the  fact  that  facilities  for 
individual  and  organized  camping  are  provided  in 
many  National,  State,  county,  and  metropolitan 
parks  and  forests. 

Individual  family  camping  is  practiced  exten- 
sively in  national  parks  and  forests  and  in  some 
State,  county,  and  metropolitan  parks.  Permits  are 
issued  to  a  family  to  pitch  a  tent  or  park  a  trailer  at 
a  designated  site  and  to  live  there  for  a  specified 
time.  The  tent  sites  are  generally  provided  with  a 
table  and  fireplace.  Sanitary  facilities,  safe  water 
supply  and  sometimes  bathing  facilities  are  pro- 
vided by  the  area  administrative  agency.  Scattered 
individual  campsites,  of  necessity,  have  been  re- 
placed largely  by  campgrounds,  ranging  in  extent 
from  half  a  dozen  to  several  hundred  individual 
campsites. 

Campgrounds  have  been  provided  extensively  in 
the  West,  particularly  in  the  public  parks  and  for- 
ests. Their  present  number  in  the  East  is  compara- 
tively limited,  but  steadily  increasing,  and  in  the 
Northeast  vacation  camping  is  attaining  very  large 
volume.  The  few  that  are  provided  near  large  cen- 
ters of  population  are  heavily  used,  and  such  data 
as  are  at  present  available  indicate  that  many  more 
should  be  provided  for  vacation  use. 

Campgrounds  are  also  used  for  informal  group 
camping  by  church  societies,  farm  women's  clubs, 
family  reunion  associations,  and  other  groups  that 
desire  to  have  their  members  camp  together  in  a 
place  where  they  may  be  afforded  a  limited  amount 
of  privacy.  Their  activities  and  leadership  are  en- 
tirely informal,  as  is  their  program.  In  these  and 
other  ways,  camps  of  this  type  differ  from  the  or- 
ganized camp. 

Organized  camps,  which  were  first  established  as 
private  enterprises  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  now  are  conducted  in  all  'parts 
of  the  country  by  a  great  variety  of  public,  semi- 
public  and  private  agencies  which  serve  all  classes 
of  the  population.  Organized  camping,  which  was 
first  designed  to  give  city  children  a  taste  of  life  in 
the  woods  or  a  fresh  air  outing,  has  now  become  a 
definite  educational  movement. 

Facilities  for  organized  camping  are  provided  in 
many  State,  county  and  metropolitan  parks.  These 
camps  meet  the  needs  of  nonprofit  agencies  which 
are  normally  able  to  provide  funds  for  leadership 
and  operation  but  who  need  assistance  in  obtaining 
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camp  sites  and  structures.  Camp  facilities  on  public 
areas  make  it  possible  for  these  agencies  to  give 
many  children  and  adults  the  educational  and 
recreational  advantages  inherent  in  a  modern  camp 
program.  Many  camps  of  this  type  have  been  pro- 
vided during  the  past  few  years. 

During  that  time  the  organized  camping  move- 
ment has  gone  forward  with  a  strength  and  vigor 
greater  than  at  any  time  in  its  history.  New  interest 
and  activity  in  this  field  are  evident  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  with  these  has  come  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  opportunities  camping  offers  for 
recreation,  education  and  the  conservation  of 
human  resources.  We  find  schools,  churches, 
stores,  industries,  labor  unions,  cooperatives,  and 
public  and  private  agencies  representative  of  every 
phase  of  our  national  life,  sponsoring  new  camping 
enterprises. 

The  varying  objectives  of  this  variety  of  camping 
agencies  make  necessary  the  provision  of  facilities 
of  different  types.  However,  as  it  is  not  practical  to 
provide  for  all  the  special  needs  of  individual  agen- 
cies, it  has  been  found  that  camps  of  three  types  will 
meet  the  basic  needs  of  most  camping  organizations. 

For  the  average  large  city  organizations  operating 
a  camp  from  year  to  year  for  the  full  summer  sea- 
son, camps  with  a  capacity  of  approximately  100 
are  the  ideal  size.  This  camp  should  have  a  full 
complement  of  structures  with  cabins  arranged  in 
small  and  well  separated  groups  for  housing  the 
campers.  Some  of  these  buildings  should  be  de- 
signed for  year-round  use.  For  agencies  conducting 
camps  for  smaller  groups  and  shorter  periods, 
camps  with  a  capacity  of  approximately  50  campers 
and  with  only  the  most  essential  structures,  such 
as  the  dining  hall,  bathhouse,  infirmary,  and  camp- 
ers' cabins,  are  satisfactory.  For  those  agencies 
desiring  to  carry  out  a  program  of  primitive  camp- 
ing, camp  sites  designed  for  groups  of  approximately 
25  campers  should  be  provided.  These  groups  will 
provide  tents  for  housing  the  campers  so  that  in 
most  cases  only  water  supply  and  sanitary  facilities 
will  be  required.  Where  a  number  of  groups  of  this 
type  camp  together  under  central  leadership,  such 
as  Boy  Scout  troop  camps  under  local  council  direc- 
tion, certain  minimum  central  facilities,  such  as 
cooking  and  dining  shelter  and  storehouse,  hot 
shower  house,  and  infirmary,  are  desirable. 

Primitive  camp  facilities,  although  the  easiest 
and  least  expensive  to  provide,  do  not  meet  the 


needs  of  all  camping  agencies.  While  this  type  of 
camp  provides  a  valuable  experience  for  the  camp- 
ers and  comes  closest  to  being  what  is  generally- 
known  as  "real  camping,"  the  trained  leadership 
necessary  to  carry  it  out  on  a  wide  scale  is  not  at 
present  available.  In  addition,  many  parents  have 
not  been  educated  to  the  point  where  they  are  will- 
ing to  permit  their  children  an  experience  of  this 
kind.  Nonetheless,  there  is  a  definite  trend  toward 
camping  of  this  type,  and  most  camping  agencies 
are  making  it  a  part  of  their  programs.  Some  primi- 
tive camping  is  considered  necessary  for  satisfactory 
conduct  of  all  organized  camps. 

One  of  the  newer  types  of  organized  camping  is 
the  travel  camp.  Sponsored  by  schools,  Scouts,  and 
private  agencies,  young  people  are  starting  out  in 
increasing  numbers  to  learn  at  first  hand  about  their 
country,  its  people,  and  their  problems.  These 
travel  camps  vary  from  an  overnight  automobile 
trip  to  a  nearby  historical  area,  to  transcontinental 
tours  of  two  months'  duration.  The  emphasis  on 
travel  adventure  and  primitive  camping  as  a 
major  activity  for  senior  members  of  scouting 
organizations  has  also  played  a  part  in  increasing 
the  number  of  traveling  groups  of  young  people  who 
visit  the  national  parks  and  historic  sites.  Private 
summer  camps  have  likewise  turned  to  recreational- 
educational  travel  as  an  activity  for  older  campers. 
These  long-established  agencies  interested  in  mak- 
ing inexpensive  travel  possible  for  young  people 
have  recently  been  joined  by  another,  the  American 
Youth  Hostels,  Inc.,  which  is  endeavoring  to  pro- 
vide hostels  and  promote  bicycle  and  foot  trails  for 
youth  groups. 

Traveling  youth  groups  of  necessity  need  to  make 
their  trips  at  little  expense,  and  so  are  unable  to 
use  the  overnight  accommodations  so  far  pro- 
vided in  the  parks.  Those  that  are  able  to  pur- 
chase and  carry  with  them  the  necessary  camping 
equipment  make  use  of  the  free  public  camp- 
grounds, but  many  are  unable  to  do  this. 

For  youth  and  adults  who  travel  the  parks  afoot, 
simple,  inexpensive  overnight  accommodations 
are  needed  which  might  be  known  as  trail  lodges. 
Facilities  of  this  type  located  on  public  areas 
should  be  kept  open  to  use  by  all  groups  on  an 
equal  basis  and  without  regard  to  affiliation  with 
any  one  organization.  Radiating  from  these 
lodges,  trail  systems  of  varying  length  and  diffi- 
culty should  be  provided,  along  which  shelters  and 
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cabins  would  be  spaced  an  easy  day's  hike  apart. 
These  would  enable  foot  travelers  to  see  the  more 
extensive  scienic  areas  at  minimum  expense. 

Experience  and  existing  data  point  to  the  need 
for  more  camping  facilities  of  all  kinds  on  public 
areas.  Reasonable  developments  for  individual 
camps,  informal  group  camps,  short-term  and 
seasonal  organized  camps  and  for  travel  camping 
may  be  provided  in  most  of  our  forests  and  parks 
with  assurance  that  they  will  serve  and  be  appre- 
ciated by  an  ever  increasing  number  of  the 
American  People. 

Recreational  Requirements.  Man's  needs  for 
recreation  evolve  from  facts  heretofore  presented. 
The  132,000,000  inhabitants  of  the  United  States 
have  behind  them  a  heredity  of  perhaps  a  hundred 
thousand  years  in  natural  surroundings  modified 
by  a  present  environment  much  changed — a 
specialized  occupation,  and  for  most,  a  crowded 
city  home  surrounded  by  the  good  and  bad 
results  of  a  machine  age.  Leisure  time  is  known; 
50,000,000  can  scarcely  afford  the  price  of  trolley 
fare;  some  can  girdle  the  globe.  Accurate  figures 
on  limited  studies  of  recreational  habits  have  been 
presented. 

There  is  sufficient  information  on  what  man 
enjoys  in  the  out  of  doors.  There  is  some  reliable 
information  on  what  he  needs.  The  kind  of  areas 
and  their  desirable  location  are  determinable. 
Any  standard  yardstick  on  the  acreage  and  num- 
ber of  areas  necessary  is  impossible. 

Tastes  in  natural  scenery  have  infinite  variety. 
To  some,  the  word  "scenery"  brings  to  mind  tow- 
ering mountains,  deep  gorges,  and  precipitous 
canyons.  To  others  it  conjures  up  mental  pictures 
of  the  slumbering  tangled  jungles  of  a  delta 
swamp.  To  still  others  it  means  peaceful  hills 
where  woodland  and  stream  adjoin  agricultural 
land.  Death  Valley,  below  sea  level,  and  the  high 
altitude  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  ocean - 
beach  expanses  and  tiny  rivulets,  dense  forests  and 
vast  reaches  of  the  great  plains,  the  far-away  wild- 
ernesses, and  the  nearby  pastoral  landscape — all 
these  and  more  are  types  of  settings  necessary  to 
gratify  the  desires  and  needs  of  all  of  our  popula- 
tion for  outdoor  recreation. 

Appreciation  of  scenery  is  not  governed  by  extent 
of  leisure  or  limitation  of  pocketbook.  To  gratify 
the  desires  of  all  the  people  would  require  the  com- 


bination of  mountain,  seashore,  forest,  and  plain 
available  within  reach  of  all.  Fortunately,  actual 
needs  as  known  today  may  be  more  easily  met. 

The  following  are  representative  of  the  items 
which  should  be  given  consideration  in  the  selec- 
tion of  recreational  land. 

Land  Forms — Mountains,  hills,  gorges,  cliffs,  mesas,  buttes, 
bluffs,  dunes,  moraines,  craters,  lava  beds,  caves,  plains, 
etc. 

Vegetation — Forest,  prairie,  savanna,  meadow,  swamp, 
marsh,  bog,  desert,  alpine,  subalpine,  subtropical. 

Water — Oceans,  lakes,  streams,  waterfalls,  springs,  geysers, 
and  beaches. 

History — Areas  containing  sites,  relics,  and  other  evidences 
of  ancient  peoples.  Area,  structures,  and  routes  of  travel 
directly  associated  with  early  Spanish,  French,  British, 
colonial,  and  Indian  history  of  this  country,  and  with  the 
history  and  traditions  of  the  United  States  as  a  Nation. 

Paleontology — Areas  containing  material  evidences  of  the 
life  of  past  geological  periods  as  shown  by  fossil  or  other 
remains  of  animals  and  plants. 

Wildlife — Areas  consisting  of  various  combinations  of  the 
above,  as  habitats  for  native  wildlife. 

The  closer  these  advantages  are  to  people,  the 
greater  will  be  their  use;  hence,  larger  investments 
are  logical  close  to  population  concentrations. 
Sorely  needed  are  miles  of  wooded  stream  banks 
enclosing  unpolluted,  unsilted  waters,  alike  valu- 
able to  the  automobile  sightseer,  fisherman,  bather, 
boatsman,  hiker,  and  picnicker.  The  green  valley 
and  the  wooded  hill,  the  tiny  creek,  and  the  wild- 
flower  all  should  be  common  heritage.  Open  high- 
ways, unfolding  peaceful  countryside  unadorned  by 
shoddy  hot-dog  stands  and  blatant  signboards 
constitute  a  valuable  asset. 

And  this  country  can  afford  to  preserve  its  irre- 
placeable objects  of  outstanding  worth — the  giant 
redwoods,  Independence  Hall,  the  trackless  wilder- 
ness of  the  Olympic  peninsula,  and  the  wonders  of 
the  Yellowstone.  Objects  of  historic  and  archeologic 
note  are  inspirations  of  irreplaceable  value;  great 
expanses  of  resort  country  in  the  mountains,  by  the 
sea,  around  the  Great  Lakes,  have  economic  worth 
in  addition  to  their  great  potentiality  for  physical 
benefit  and  their  capacity  for  giving  lasting  pleasure. 

The  urban  population  needs  raw  materials,  food 
supplies,  and  space  to  live,  work,  and  play.  The 
living  and  play  space  has  been  generally  neglected. 
The  great  need  is  for  public  open  space  in  and  near 
the  urban  centers.  These  open  spaces  should  bring 
the  country  into  and  through  the  urban  area,  in  the 
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Figure  12. — The  United  States  is  rich  in  recreational  resources  of  the  land. 
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form  of  wide  parkways  tying  together  a  system  of 
large  open  areas. 

For  the  42  percent  of  our  population  who  can 
travel  no  appreciable  distance  from  their  homes, 
needs  must  be  met  close  by.  Too,  the  weekday 
recreational  facilities  for  all  our  people  must  be 
within  a  few  miles.  This  means  that  such  recrea- 
tion for  the  city  must  be  within  municipal  environs. 
For  rural  and  sparsely  settled  sections,  this  provi- 
sion of  close-by  recreation  necessitates  its  combi- 
nation with  other  uses.  For  close-by  recreation, 
location  rather  than  scenic  excellence  is  the  first 
consideration — the  best  land  which  is  properly 
located  should  be  chosen.  Topographic  suitability 
for  playfield,  picnicking,  natural  or  artificial  bath- 
ing facilities  is  very  important.  Here  a  great  part 
of  our  public  recreational  provision  should  take 
place.  Land  costs,  inevitably  high,  coupled  with 
need  for  proximity  to  use,  will  dictate  selection  of  a 
larger  number  of  smaller  areas. 

On  week  ends  and  holidays,  over  half  the  people 
can  travel  appreciable  distances  beyond  their 
neighborhood  for  recreation.  While  location  as  con- 
venient as  possible  to  the  population  to  be  served 
is  important  in  area  selection,  scenic  qualifications 
and  recreational  potentialities  should  be  great. 
Larger  areas  are  needed  in  which  a  concentrated 
use  area  with  such  facilities  as  a  picnic  area,  camp- 
ground, eating  place,  swimming  place,  or  playfield 
may  be  located  adjacent  to  an  expanse  of  natural 
land.  Here,  distinction  of  area  is  of  primary  impor- 
tance, a  wider  distance  latitude  being  allowable.  To 
put  such  areas  even  within  50  miles  of  most  of  our 
population  will  require  expansion  of  existing  recrea- 
tional systems.  In  sections  of  dense  population 
the  number  of  areas  will  need  to  be  increased. 
This  will  mean  utilizing  existing  public  lands  to 
greater  advantage  and  the  acquisition  of  additional 
areas. 

Vacation  lands  need  to  be  the  best  lands  avail- 
able within  the  wider  range  of  location  require- 
ments. A  relatively  small  percentage  of  our  people 
take  extended  vacations  away  from  home.  Some  of 
these  can  afford  more  luxurious  private  areas,  and 
some  do  not  seek  the  out-of-doors  during  vacation 
periods.  The  quality  of  an  area  is  the  principal  con- 
sideration in  selection.  Here  people  may  reach 
ocean  beaches,  mountain  heights,  the  cool  of  the 
northland  in  summer,  the  quiet  of  a  wilderness 
area,  the  inspiration  of  an  historic  location. 


We  must  have  unspoiled  scenic  areas,  retain  irre- 
placeable natural  scenes,  preserve  the  character  of 
the  superlative.  Vast  vacation  lands,  public  and 
private,  are  among  our  most  important  assets. 
Parks,  forests,  wildlife  areas,  large  resort  sections, 
all  have  cultural,  social,  and  financial  values  to  this 
generation,  and  are  a  heritage  we  can  and  should 
pass  on  to  future  generations.  Needed  are  both  the 
area  for  constant  day-by-day  use  and  the  spot  to  be 
visited  once  in  a  lifetime. 

In  addition  to  the  physical  requirements  of  the 
people,  enumerated  above,  we  must  concern  our- 
selves with  the  provision  of  opportunities  for 
participation  by  the  entire  population  in  whole- 
some recreation  through  cooperative,  intelligent 
planning.  Such  planning  must  endeavor  to  effect 
a  larger  measure  of  coordination  between  the  pri- 
vate and  public  agencies  concerned  and  more  fully 
enlist  the  voluntary  effort  of  the  individual. 

Cognizance  must  be  taken  of  the  vast  increase 
in  and  growing  importance  of  commercial  recrea- 
tion. Education  can  play  an  important  role  in 
promoting  intelligent  choice  and  appreciation  of 
the  various  forms  of  recreation. 

The  following  recommendations,  selected  from 
the  general  recommendations  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Children  in  a  Democracy  and  deal- 
ing with  the  recreational  needs  of  children,  also 
reflect  the  needs  of  adults: 

1 .  The  development  of  recreation  and  the  con- 
structive use  of  leisure  time  should  be  recognized 
as  a  public  responsibility  on  a  par  with  responsi- 
bility for  education  and  health.  Local  communi- 
ties, States,  and  the  Federal  Government  should 
assume  responsibility  for  providing  public  recrea- 
tional facilities  and  services  as  well  as  for  providing 
other  services  essential  to  the  well-being  of  children. 
Private  agencies  should  continue  to  contribute  fa- 
cilities, experimentation,  and  channels  for  partici- 
pation by  volunteers. 

2.  Steps  should  be  taken  in  each  community  by 
public  and  private  agencies  to  appraise  local  rec- 
reational facilities  and  services  and  to  plan 
systematically  to  meet  inadequacies.  This  involves 
utilization  of  parks,  schools,  museums,  libraries, 
and  camp  sites;  it  calls  for  coordination  of  public 
and  private  activities  and  for  the  further  develop- 
ment of  private  organizations  in  providing  varied 
opportunities  for  children  with  different  resources 
and  interests.  Special  attention  should  be  directed 
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Figure  13. — History  and  archeology  are  important  aspects  of  a  recreational  program. 
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Figure  14. — Wildlife — An  invaluable  recreational  resource. 
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Figure  15. — The  human  wealth  should  not  be  forgotten 
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Figure  16. — Opportunities  for  healthful  recreation  conserve  the  human  wealth. 
26 


toward  the  maximum  utilization  of  school  facili-  Negro  children  and  children  of  other  minority 

ties    for    recreation    in    both    rural    and    urban  groups. 

areas.  Children  in  congested  city  neighborhoods. 

3.  Emphasis  should  be  given  to  equalizing  the  4.  Public    and    private    organizations    carrying 

opportunities  available  to  certain  neglected  groups  responsibility  for  leisure-time  services  should  assist 

of  children,  including:  and  cooperate  in  developing  public  recognition  of 

Children  living  in  rural  or  sparsely  settled  areas.  the  fact  that  recreation  for  young  and  old  requires 

Children  in  families  of  low  income.  leadership,  equipment,  and  trained  personnel. 
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SPECTS   OF  RECREATIONAL  PLANNING 


CHAPTER   II 


Population  and  the  Raw  Materials  of  Recreation. 

Population  and  Its  Distribution.  The  1940 
population  of  the  United  States  is  esti- 
mated at  132,000,000  persons.  Students  of 
population  have  estimated  that  if  trends  in 
birth  rates,  restrictions  on  immigration, 
and  other  factors  influencing  population 
increases  continue,  it  will  result  in  a  fairly 
stable  maximum  population  of  approxi- 
mately 158,000,000,  and  that  this  maxi- 
mum will  probably  be  reached  in  about 
the  year  1980. 

Of  our  present  population,  slightly  more 
than  50  percent  is  crowded  upon  less  than 
1  percent  of  our  land  surface — our  cities 
and  towns— and  it  appears  probable  that 
the  percentage  of  urban  population  will  continue 
to  increase,  barring  some  as  yet  unforeseen  factor 
which  would  revise  the  trend. 

Land  and  Water  Areas,  and  their  Relation  to  Popula- 
tion and  Economic  Requirements.  The  total  area  of 
the  48  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
1,903,000,000  acres,  of  which  33,920,000  acres  are 
covered  with  water.  Studies  have  indicated  that, 
from  about  55  percent  of  the  land,  the  needs  of  the 
prospective  population  of  the  United  States  for 
food,  wearing  apparel,  shelter,  and  commodities 
for  export  (except  forest  products)  can  be  met  for 
an  indefinite  period.1  The  United  States  Forest 
Service  classifies  615,000,000  acres,  or  about  34 
percent  of  the  total  area,  as  forest  land  and  esti- 
mates that  509,000,000  acres,  or  about  25  percent 
of  the  total  area  should  be  used  for  the  commercial 
production  of  timber.2  With  only  about  %0  of  1 
percent  of  the  total  area  now  occupied  by  urban 
populations,  it  is  unlikely  that  more  than  1  per- 
cent— including  the  playgrounds,  playfields,  parks 
and  parkways  within  urban  limits — will  ever  be 
required  for  our  cities.  Thus  we  have  available,  over 
and  above  those  special  allocations  cited  above, 

1  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agr.,  National  Land  use  Planning  Committee,  First 
Annual  Publication  No.  V,  Washington,  D.  C.  1 933,    PP.  1 2-1 3. 

2  Forest  Land  Resources,  Requirements,  Problems,  and  Policy,  Part 
VIII  of  supplementary  report  of  Land  Planning  Committee  to  National 
Resources  Committee,  1935. 


approximately  361,000,000  acres,  or  19  percent  of 
our  area,  which  may  be  set  aside  economically  for 
special  uses  not  directly  related  to  the  provision  of 
food,  clothing  and  shelter — for  recreation,  water- 
shed protection,  wildlife  conservation,  or  a  com- 
bination of  these  uses.  Nor  does  this  acreage  have 
to  bear  the  full  load  of  providing  recreation.  In 
addition  to  the  tremendously  important  recreational 
service  provided  by  urban  areas  set  aside  for  that 
purpose — probably  the  most  vital  of  all  recreational 
services — recreation  is  an  important  by-product  of 
much  of  that  509,000,000  acres  of  forest  and  wood 
lot  and  even,  though  in  much  smaller  degree,  of  the 
lands  devoted  to  agriculture. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  potential  contribution  of 
much  of  that  361,000,000  acres  available  for  rec- 
reational uses  and  not  directly  required  for  the 
provision  of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  is  very 
low.  It  includes  perhaps  67,000,000  acres  of  desert 
or  bare,  rocky  lands  which,  while  by  no  means 
lacking  in  recreational  importance,  can  be  utilized 
scarcely  at  all  for  mass  recreation.  Most  of  it,  by 
its  very  nature,  is  located  at  a  distance  from  heavy 
populations;  virtually  all  of  it  lies  west  of  the  east- 
ern boundary  of  Colorado,  and  in  states  of  com- 
paratively sparse  population. 

Natural  Factors  Affecting  Recreation.  These  are 
commonplaces  of  park  selection:  that  parks  should 


RUGGED  MOUNTAINS— CALM,  CLEAR  WATER 
Mount  Rainier  National  Park 
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possess  topographic  interest;  that  water,  whether 
as  stream,  or  lake,  or  ocean,  contributes  to  at- 
tractiveness or  beauty  of  appearance,  and  possesses 
permanent  value  for  active  recreation,  in  the 
forms  of  bathing,  swimming,  boating,  fishing;  that 
varied  and  attractive  vegetation  comes  near  to 
being  essential;  that  temperatures,  rainfall,  winds, 
and  humidity — the  basic  elements  of  climate — all 
have  an  effect  on  the  recreational  usefulness  of 
any  area;  that  abundance  and  variety  of  wildlife 
lend  important  interest.  However,  be  topography 
interesting  or  monotonous,  water  abundant  or 
scarce,  vegetation  abundant  or  sparse,  or  climate 
salubrious  or  enervating,  day-by-day  recreational 
requirements  are  going  to  have  to  be  met  with  the 
best  that  can  be  obtained  near  at  hand.  For  a 
large  proportion  of  the  population,  the  charms  of 
New  England  or  California  or  Florida  or  any 
other  summer  or  winter  vacation  meccas  possess 
little  significance.  The  influence  of  the  factors 
named  above  is  of  major  significance  to  that  part 
of  the  population  which  has  the  means  and  the 
leisure  for  at  least  occasional  travel  some  distance 
from  their  homes.  In  the  United  States  this  group 
probably  comprises  a  greater  percentage  of  the 
whole  population  than  in  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  It  is  because  of  the  mobility  of  so  large  a 
percentage  of  our  population  that  we  are  fully 
justified  in  the  establishment  of  parks  and  other 
recreational  areas  and  facilities  at  a  distance  from 
concentrations  of  population,  confident  that  if 
their  natural  characteristics  possess  high  quality 
and  their  development  is  satisfactory,  they  will  be 
patronized.  Not  only  do  such  outlying  areas  render 
a  direct  service  to  those  who  use  them,  but  also, 
by  their  "pull"  upon  those  who  can  afford  to 
seek  recreation  at  some  distance  from  home,  they 
lighten  the  pressure  on  facilities  nearer  at  hand  at 
times — on  week-ends,  on  holidays,  and  during 
vacation  periods — when  that  pressure  is  heaviest. 
Human  Influences.  In  addition  to  those  natural 
factors  which  affect  the  recreational  "drawing  pow- 
er" of  places  and  regions,  a  multitude  of  other 
factors,  the  result  of  man's  own  acts,  have  similar 
effects;  and,  like  the  natural  factors,  some  of  these 
are  favorable,  some  unfavorable.  They  are  normally 
the  result  of  efforts  undertaken  for  economic  ad- 
vantage— either  the  making  of  a  livelihood,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Tennessee  farmer  on  his  precipitous 
hillside  corn  patch,  or  a  profit,  as  in  the  case  of  the 


coal  operator  or  the  paper  maker  whose  wastes  pol- 
lute the  streams.  By  no  means  all  of  them  have  had 
socially  undesirable  results.  Millions  of  acres  of 
land  once  /orested  are  undoubtedly  more  valuable, 
from  every  standpoint,  as  productive  farm  land. 
And,  equally  certainly,  objection  cannot  be  raised 
either  to  the  mining  of  coal  or  the  making  of  paper 
as  such,  but  rather  to  any  needless  abuse  or  destruc- 
tion of  natural  resources  that  accompanies  them. 

In  this  section  it  is  not  possible,  of  course,  to  paint 
a  picture  of  all  the  changes  man  has  produced  in 
his  natural  environment  and  to  evaluate  their  ef- 
fects, favorable  or  unfavorable,  on  the  recreational 
productiveness  of  that  environment.  We  can  only 
suggest  some  of  the  major  factors,  those  of  special 
and  far-reaching  significance  in  either  expanding 
or  limiting  the  usefulness  of  areas,  large  or  small, 
for  recreation. 

(a)  Pollution.  Foremost  in  this  group,  it  would 
seem,  is  pollution  of  the  waters  of  streams,  lakes, 
even  of  the  ocean.  A  recent  special  report  to  the 
National  Resources  Committee  says: 

Half  of  the  municipal  sewage  of  the  country  is  discharged 
untreated  into  water  bodies  .  .  .  2,300  tons  of  sulphuric 
acid  are  discharged  into  streams  annually  from  abandoned 
and  active  coal  mines.  .  .  .  Large  quantities  of  culm  from 
anthracite  mines  and  huge  quantities  of  brine  from  the  older 
oil  fields  are  deposited  in  streams.  A  large  variety  and  a  great 
volume  of  wastes  are  discharged  from  industrial  plants. 

Water  pollution  is  a  problem  of  national  concern.  It  is  es- 
pecially serious  in  the  relatively  populous  and  highly  indus- 
trialized northeastern  sections  of  the  country. 

Recreational  values  which  have  depreciated  or  failed  to 
materialize  as  a  result  of  water  pollution  are  even  more  elu- 
sive to  measurement.  They  are  affected  by  bacterial  pollution 
which  renders  water  unfit  for  bathing  and  by  solid  or  dis- 
solved substances  which  cause  obnoxious  odors,  tastes,  and 
color,  and  produce  unsightly  conditions  that  make  the  water 
unattractive  to  the  angler,  swimmer,  or  summer  cottager. 
Pollution  has  caused  the  decline  of  recreational  use  of  some 
water  and  land  areas,  particularly  in  metropolitan  districts. 
It  has  been  more  influential  in  limiting  recreational  develop- 
ment in  such  districts  and  in  forcing  public  and  private  agen- 
cies to  seek  more  distant  locations  for  park  and  resort  facilities. 
A  clear  stream  has  aesthetic  value  which  is  real  but  intangible 
and  its  restoration  or  preservation  may  yield  real  community 
benefits. 

The  committee  wishes  to  emphasize  the  importance  and 
the  intangible  character  of  the  wildlife  and  recreational  effects 
of  water  pollution  in  comparison  with  its  other  effects.  As  the 
public  health  hazards  are  eliminated  or  minimized  and  as 
that  abatement  which  patently  is  feasible  from  the  standpoint 
of  reducing  water  treatment  and  corrosion  costs  is  accom- 
plished, the  justification  for  a  greater  degree  of  abatement 
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Figure  78. — More  water  recreational  areas  should  be  in  public  ownership. 
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will  rest  in  considerable  measure  upon  the  values  assigned  to 
wildlife,  recreation,  and  the  aesthetics  of  clean  streams. 
Public  health  always  will  be  the  basic  consideration  in  pollu- 
tion abatement,  but  the  relative  importance  of  wildlife, 
recreational,  and  general  aesthetic  considerations  seems  likely 
to  increase. 3 

During  the  past  decade  rapid  strides  have  been 
made,  particularly  through  Federal  cooperation, 
in  the  construction  of  municipal  sewerage  systems, 
and  it  appears  that  remedial  measures  will  con- 
tinue. The  polluted  condition  of  many  of  our 
smaller  streams  and  most  of  the  larger  rivers  is 
nevertheless  still  a  serious  problem.  For  example, 
much  of  the  sewage  of  the  Nation's  Capital  is  still 
being  discharged  untreated  into  the  Potomac  River 
within  the  District  of  Columbia  limits  and  through 
and  alongside  its  parks  and  recreational  areas. 
Waste  from  industrial  plants  continues  to  be  a 
major  problem  which  demands  legislative  action 
and  perhaps  subsidization.  The  industries  which 
provide  much  of  our  employment  in  this 
country  also  provide  the  bulk  of  industrial  pollu- 
tion, hence  correction  is  a  matter  of  public  concern 
not  only  from  the  social  basis  but  also  the  economic 
concern  for  the  continuance  of  the  industry.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  the  greatest  stream  pollution  so 
frequently  exists  at  the  very  places  where  the  waters, 
if  unpolluted,  could  render  the  greatest  recreational 
return. 

(b)  Drainage.  The  drainage  of  swamps  and 
marshes  has  been  one  of  the  major  causes  of  a 
seriously  diminished  supply  of  wild  waterfowl. 
Those  acres  of  marshlands,  containing  small  lakes 
that  supplied  food,  cover,  and  resting  grounds  for 
great  flocks  of  ducks  and  geese,  have  been  drained 
so  that  the  land  might  be  devoted  to  agricultural 
uses,  often  with  disappointing  results.  In  many 
cases  the  economic  value  of  marshlands,  as  such, 
has  proven  to  be  greater  than  that  of  the  land  con- 
verted to  agricultural  uses.  During  the  past  few 
years  considerable  effort  has  been  expended  by  the 
Federal  and  State  governments  in  restoring  swamps 
and  marshes  and  in  the  creating  of  new  water  areas. 
The  construction  of  reservoirs  for  power,  irrigation, 
and  navigation  has  sometimes  made  possible  in- 
cidental but  important  recreational  use  of  the  im- 
pounded waters,  though  this  is  frequently  offset  by 
fluctuating  water  levels  and  low  water  during  the 
season    of  highest   recreational   use,    resulting   in 
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exposure  of  an  unsightly  belt  of  land  at  the  water's 
edge,  bare  or  strewn  with  unsightly  masses  of 
decaying  vegetation. 

(c)  Overgrazing,  Fires  and  Other  Misuses  of 
Land.  Overgrazing  has  prohibited  reproduction  of 
plant  life  and  allowed  erosion  to  set  in  on  some  lands 
formerly  valuable  for  recreational  use.  The  clear- 
ing, for  agricultural  use,  of  lands  better  suited  to 
timber  production,  the  harvesting  of  timber  crops 
without  regard  to  reproduction,  have  left  lands  in 
many  cases  worthless  for  agriculture  or  industry 
and  for  a  long  time  spoiled  for  recreation.  Broad- 
cast burning,  such  as  is  still  practiced  on  millions  of 
acres  of  grasslands  and  woodlands,  is  a  prize  exam- 
ple of  destructive  land  practice.  Many  of  these  are 
tax  delinquent  lands  and  will  again  come  into 
public  ownership.  Lumbering  is  a  justifiable  eco- 
nomic use  of  land,  and,  when  properly  done,  yields 
gratifying  returns  on  many  millions  of  acres.  Also, 
when  properly  managed,  forest  lands  have  in  many 
cases  real  recreational  values. 

Most  cities  have  developed  without  advance 
planning,  and  as  a  result,  natural  features  which 
should  have  been  preserved  for  their  recreational 
values  were  neglected  and  destroyed.  Streams 
which  might  have  been  a  major  recreational  fea- 
ture in  the  front  yards  of  cities  have  frequently 
become  the  refuse  dumps  in  the  back  yard. 

(d)  Monopoly  of  Facilities.  As  indicated  at  sev- 
eral points,  the  normal  and  proper  functioning  of 
society  places  heavy  legitimate  demands  on  our 
natural  resources.  We  cannot  expect,  nor  is  it  so- 
cially or  economically  desirable,  to  set  aside  every 
area  that  possesses  recreational  possibilities  for  re- 
creational use  alone,  nor  even  always  to  encourage 
its  use  for  that  purpose  in  conjunction  with  other 
uses.  There  is,  however,  a  very  widespread  em- 
ployment of  lands  and  waters  in  ways  not  of  them- 
selves improper  or  socially  undesirable,  but  which 
prevents  or  limits  recreational  use  of  greater  social 
value.  Thus,  the  urge  for  private  possession  of 
frontage  on  ocean  or  Great  Lakes  waters,  and  on 
the  waters  of  hundreds  of  lakes  and  rivers,  and  the 
frequently  costly  private  developments  which  have 
been  placed  on  them,  have  not  only  limited  their 
usefulness  in  providing  recreation  but  have  made 
it  extremely  costly  to  recapture  such  properties  in 
many  situations  where  they  would  render  a  tre- 
mendous recreational  service  if  publicly  owned  and 
developed  for  that  purpose.  As  is  natural,  the  most 
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Figure  19. — We  cannot  afford  to  neglect  our  resources. 
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Figure  20. — They  must  b 
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accessible  recreational  assets  have  been  monopo- 
lized by  a  part  of  the  people,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  remainder. 

(e)  Roadside  Slums.  Closely  related  to  this 
situation  is  one  which  results  in  a  definite  and 
serious  lessening  of  the  public's  enjoyment  of  auto- 
mobile travel — the  lack  of  public  control  of  devel- 
opments adjacent  to  highways.  Though  outdoor 
advertising  is  prohibited  within  the  right-of-way  in 
most  States,  its  placement  within  sight  from  the 
road  has  made  the  approaches  to  most  cities  a 
nightmare,  and  the  billboard  companies  seem 
almost  invariably  to  place  their  posters  in  the 
most  attractive  locations  possible  out  in  the  open 
country.  A  close  second  in  undesirability  are 
the  shoddy  structures  which  for  the  most  part 
house  those  roadside  business  enterprises  that  cater 
to  the  travelers'  needs  or  desires. 

Regional  Influences  of  Natural  and  Human  Factors. 
Without  attempting  to  cover  the  United  States  in 
detail,  let  us  examine  briefly  the  connection  be- 
tween these  factors — the  natural  ones  and  those 
that  are  the  result  of  human  activity — in  some  of 
the  major  regions  of  the  United  States. 

The  Northeast,  including  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania; the  upper  portions  of  the  Lake  States; 
the  Appalachians;  the  Pacific  Northwest;  the 
Rocky  Mountain  area  extending  from  the  Cana- 
dian border  down  into  New  Mexico;  the  Black 
Hills;  even  the  southern  coastal  section  of  Cali- 
fornia, exert  a  strong  summer  "pull"  on  those  who 
are  able  to  seek  recreation  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. The  factors  are  much  the  same — topography 
that  ranges  all  the  way  from  the  merely  interesting 
to  the  most  spectacular  in  America;  abundance  of 
forest  and  of  plant  life  in  general,  except  in  south- 
ern California;  varied  water  resources  of  streams, 
lakes,  and  oceans;  temperatures  which  seldom 
reach  extremes;  lack  of  excessive  humidity;  in 
fact,  most  of  the  factors  favorable  to  enjoyment 
of  the  out-of-doors  in  summer  are  found  to  exist 
in  these  regions.  The  black  flies  of  northern  New 
England,  northern  New  York,  and  the  upper 
Lake  States  are  adverse  factors  during  otherwise 
wholly  pleasant  early  summer  weeks. 

Again  the  Great  Lakes  States,  New  York,  New 
England  and  part  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Cascades, 
the  Sierras,  and  the  Rockies,  with  their  cold 
winters  and  usual  ample  snowfall,  invite  distant 
travel  for  winter  sports.     The  dry,  clear  air,  the 


fascinating  topography,  the  interesting  desert 
vegetation,  and  the  sunshiny  days  make  the  desert 
country  of  southern  Arizona  and  New  Mexico 
attractive  during  the  winter  months  to  thousands 
who  have  the  means  to  travel  in  winter,  even 
though  water  features  and  the  vegetation  that 
normally  goes  with  moderate  or  abundant  rain- 
fall are  largely  lacking.  Human  migrants  are  drawn 
in  numbers  to  the  South  Atlantic  Coast,  the 
Southern  Piedmont,  southern  Florida  and  the 
whole  Gulf  coast  and  to  southern  California,  dur- 
ing the  winter,  because  of  mild  temperature,  sun- 
shine, and  the  many  opportunities  offered  for 
outdoor  activity  on  land  and  water. 

Looking  briefly  at  the  reverse  side  of  the  picture, 
we  may  readily  discern  definite  and  extensive 
regions,  which  at  one  time  or  another  during  the 
year  are  avoided  by  most  people  who  are  seeking 
recreation  and  who  can  travel  some  distance  to 
find  it.  During  summer  and  winter  alike,  much  of 
the  Great  Plains  and  prairie  country  belongs  in 
this  category,  since  in  general  this  large  region 
lacks  outstanding  topographic  interest  and  recrea- 
tionally  useful  waters,  summers  are  hot,  and  win- 
ters are  cold,  with  bitter  winds.  "Tourist  income," 
in  most  of  this  section,  is  largely  income  from 
tourists  on  their  way  to  some  other  place. 

So,  too,  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coastal  plain  in 
summer  is  so  hot  and  the  air  so  humid  that  vaca- 
tion seekers  generally  avoid  it,  the  pleasanter  nar- 
row coast  fringe  serving  largely  to  provide  relief 
spots  for  the  coastal  plain  and  Piedmont  hinter- 
land. The  occasional  incidence  of  malaria  in  this 
extensive  expanse  of  land  is  a  further  deterrent  to 
tourist  travel  in  this  direction.  And  even  though 
winter  temperatures  are  relatively  mild,  the  scar- 
city of  sunny  days,  the  long  continued  rains,  and 
the  moist  atmosphere  discourage  winter  travel  into 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  except  for  those  who  seek 
the  excellent  winter  sports  opportunities  offered  in 
the  mountains. 

With  some  exceptions  human  influences,  where 
they  have  been  sufficient  to  affect  recreational 
values  at  all,  have  affected  them  adversely.  Thus, 
destructive  methods  of  farming  on  the  Piedmont 
and  the  mountain  slopes  above  it  and  over  parts 
of  the  Plains  States,  and  overgrazing  in  much  of 
the  West,  not  only  have  resulted  in  the  heavy 
economic  loss  of  soils,  but  also  have  caused  the 
silting  up  of  streams  with  consequent  damage  to 
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appearance,  to  enjoyment  of  bathing  and  other 
activities  dependent  on  water,  and  to  fish  life. 
Cities,  large  and  small,  all  over  the  country,  are 
dumping  untreated  sewage  into  streams,  there  to 
mingle  with  industrial  wastes,  to  offend  the  nose 
and  the  eye,  to  repel  or  kill  aquatic  life,  and  to 
render  recreational  uses  unpleasant  and  dangerous. 
The  ghastly  appearance  of  mountain  slopes  after 
certain  types  of  logging  operation,  particularly  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  certainly  lessens  the  pleasure 
of  touring,  as  does  the  smoke  of  the  burning-over 
to  which  logged-over  areas  are  subjected  there, 
and  of  the  set  fires  which  are  allowed  to  run  each 
year  over  millions  of  acres  of  southeastern  and 
southern  forest. 

Notable  exceptions  to  the  adverse  effects  of 
human  activities  are  found  in  those  places — located 
largely  in  the  East  and  South — where  history  has 
been  made  and  considerable  effort  has  been 
expended  to  display  and  interpret  its  physical 
remains. 

Relation  to  Planning.  The  foregoing  discussion  of 
population,  and  of  the  natural  and  human  factors 
which  contribute,  favorably  and  unfavorably,  to 
the  recreational  appeal  of  a  place  or  of  a  region, 
suggests  elements  that  demand  their  due  considera- 
tion in  the  formulation  of  plans  for  selection  of 
areas  for  outdoor  recreation  and  for  their  develop- 
ment for  such  use.  In  this  country  we  are  subject 
to  none  of  the  artificial  barriers  and  hindrances  to 
free  movement  which  handicap  or  prevent  it  in 
many  parts  of  the  world.  Movement  for  recreation 
or  any  other  purpose  is  conditioned  almost  wholly 
on  available  leisure  and  economic  status.  Probably 
nowhere  else  in  the  world  are  so  many  people  and 
so  large  a  percentage  of  the  population  in  a  position 
to  avail  themselves  of  opportunities  to  seek  distant 
playgrounds.  The  ability  to  enjoy  them  at  moder- 
ate cost,  whether  through  availability  of  publicly 
provided  facilities  such  as  those  of  national  and 
state  parks  and  forests,  or  through  those  provided 
by  private  enterprise,  tends  to  lengthen  travel 
range  for  those  of  more  limited  means.  This  fact 
possesses  great  weight  with  respect  to  the  necessity 
of  providing  areas,  well  distributed  throughout 
regions  of  greatest  outdoor-recreational  appeal,  in 
public  ownership,  and  of  placing  on  them  facilities 
for  vacation  enjoyment  that  will  involve  the  mini- 
mum drain  on  limited  vacation  funds.  That  is  a 
responsibility  properly  to  be  expected  of  public 


agencies — the  group  of  agencies  with  whose  fields  of 
activity  this  report  is  primarily,  though  not  wholly, 
concerned. 

Recreation  As  An  Element  of  Land  Planning. 
Planning  for  recreation  is  an  integral  and  coordi- 
nate element  of  sound  land  planning — for  a  city,  a 
county,  a  state,  a  region,  or  for  the  whole  Nation. 
Such  planning  will  recognize  that  for  certain  lands 
recreation  is  the  best  economic  and  social  use  to 
which  they  can  be  put,  regardless  of  other  economic 
or  social  values  that  they  may  possess. 

Fortunately,  often — but  by  no  means  always — 
lands  of  low  value  for  other  purposes  possess  high 
value  for  recreation.  Rough  hills,  rocky  gorges, 
mountain  tops,  sand  dunes,  even  deserts,  are  fre- 
quently susceptible  of  great  recreational  service. 
Even  poor  farm  lands  given  proper  care  may,  if 
properly  located,  be  capable  of  providing  much 
needed  recreation,  as  abundantly  proved  by  the 
recreational  demonstration  areas  acquired  and  de- 
veloped by  the  National  Park  Service.  In  many 
such  cases  recreation  is  the  obvious  best  use;  in 
others,  decision  involves  a  careful  balancing  of  the 
potential  recreational  values  against  the  other  eco- 
nomic and  social  values  which  the  area  can  supply. 
Recognition  of  recreational  values  as  superior  even 
to  very  great  commercial  values  is  attested  in  the 
case  of  scores  of  municipal  and  metropolitan  parks 
and  in  those  state  and  national  parks  which  contain 
stands  of  merchantable  timber,  available  power 
sites,  lake,  river,  and  ocean  frontage  which  would 
be  readily  marketable  for  summer  home  sites,  and 
a  variety  of  other  economic  resources. 

In  some  cases  intrinsic  values— such  as  outstand- 
ing scenic  features — indicate  recreational  use  as 
obviously  the  highest  and  best  use  for  certain  areas. 
They  possess  qualities  manifestly  too  rare  and 
precious  to  be  lost  to  the  public.  In  a  great  many 
other  cases,  however,  decision  must  rest  upon  such 
factors  as  need,  location,  accessibility,  and  capacity 
of  any  specific  area  to  provide  for  the  volume  and 
kind  of  use  required. 

Planning  by  Regions.  Recreational  activities  are, 
as  a  rule,  not  affected  by  political  boundaries  with- 
in the  Nation  unless  those  happen  also  to  be  natural 
boundaries  such  as  a  large  body  of  water  or  a  high 
mountain  range.  It  makes  no  difference  to  the 
Philadelphian  whether  he  seeks  his  recreation  in 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  or  Maryland 
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—all  within  easy  reach  by  automobile.  More  resi- 
dents of  Illinois  than  of  Indiana  use  Indiana  Dunes 
State  Park.  Choice  of  a  recreational  objective  rests 
rather  on  such  factors  as  amount  of  available  leisure 
time  and  funds,  means  and  ease  of  travel,  and  avail- 
able facilities. 

It  is  on  such  factors  as  these  that  the  concept  of 
recreational  planning  by  regions  is  based.  Regional 
boundaries  may  coincide  to  some  extent  with 
political  boundaries,  but  in  a  country  in  which, 
generally  speaking,  State  and  county  lines  have 
been  arbitrarily  established,  they  do  not  normally 
do  so.  Recreational  planning,  like  much  other  land 
planning,  concerns  itself  ordinarily  with  two  major 
types  of  regions.  Of  these  one  is  the  natural  geo- 
graphic region,  such  as  New  England,  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  the  Inland  Empire,  the  Southern  Appa- 
lachians— each  possessing  a  certain  degree  of 
cultural  and  industrial  homogeneity,  and  each  in 
at  least  some  degree  isolated  from  other  regions 
which  border  it.  The  second  is  the  metropolitan 
region,  including  one  central  metropolis,  or  even 
two  or  three,  its  or  their  satellite  communities  and 
such  surrounding  territory  as  is  importantly  af- 
fected by  this  major  massing  of  population.  While 
satisfactory  planning  is  often  dependent  on  accept- 
ance of  the  region  as  a  planning  unit,  accomplish- 
ment of  the  results  of  such  planning  still  is  depend- 
ent on  the  political  action  of  those  political  sub- 
divisions wholly  or  partly  included  in  it. 

Whether  such  regions  possess  recreational  re- 
sources of  sufficient  interest  to  attract  an  appreci- 
able volume  of  outside  use  or  not,  it  may  be  said  of 
each  kind  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  recreational 
requirements  of  its  inhabitants,  including  all 
strictly  day-use  recreation,  must  be  met  within  it, 
in  spite  of  improved  means  of  transportation  and 
increased  leisure  time. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  noteworthy  re- 
gional plans  formulated,  chiefly  for  metropolitan 
regions,  and  the  past  few  years  have  produced  a 
good  deal  of  planning  for  the  geographic  type  of 
region.  Success  in  such  planning  is  dependent  upon 
the  fullest  integration  of  city,  county,  State,  and 
national  programs;  and  success  in  accomplishment 
is  equally  dependent  upon,  first,  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  part  each  political  unit  is  to  play, 
and  second,  adoption  of  such  measures,  concur- 
rently on  the  part  of  each  agency  concerned,  as  are 
required  for  fulfillment. 


An  excellent  example  of  such  integrated  planning 
is  furnished  by  the  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  Metro- 
politan Region.  The  close  relationship  of  urban 
and  suburban  recreation  and  recreation  facilities 
has  been  recognized,  following  a  long  period  of 
close  cooperation  between  Milwaukee  and  Mil- 
waukee County,  by  uniting  park  administration  in 
the  county  park  agency.  Recently  also,  the  State 
Planning  Board,  in  cooperation  with  the  Milwau- 
kee County  Planning  Department,  has  made  a 
special  study  of  the  recreational  and  conservation 
problems  of  southeastern  Wisconsin,  into  which  the 
Milwaukee  County  plans  have  been  articulated. 
The  findings  and  recommendations  of  this  study 
have  in  turn  been  integrated  with  the  State  plan. 
The  part  each  agency  is  rightly  expected  to  play  is 
clearly  defined;  the  obligations  of  each  have  been 
carefully  calculated  so  that  each  will  bear  its  fair 
share  of  the  cost  and  the  responsibility  for  ad- 
ministration. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  charged  with 
planning  for  a  region  which  includes  part  of  seven 
States,  from  the  beginning  recognized  the  necessity 
of  including  provision  for  recreation  as  one  of  the 
social  necessities  and,  though  not  set  up  to  develop 
and  administer  parks,  it  has  done  just  that  at 
several  locations  in  order  to  provide  demonstrations 
and  examples,  for  the  Tennessee  Valley  as  a  whole, 
of  this  one  of  several  special  and  necessary  uses  of 
land. 

Multiple  Use.  How  many  parks  can  we  afford? 
How  many  acres  will  be  required  for  recreation? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  is  expected  to  be 
given  in  quantitative  terms.  But  recreation  cannot 
be  measured  quantitatively,  because  it  is  a  quality 
of  living.  Who  can  say  when  our  living  is  good 
enough?  Yet,  there  are  published  statements  that 
the  present  acreage  of  parks  is  all  that  the  country 
will  ever  need.  The  only  honest  answer  to  these 
questions  is,  we  believe,  that  the  struggle  to  im- 
prove our  living  is  a  never  ending  one,  and  that  so 
long  as  any  cultural  and  recreative  factor  in  our 
historical  and  natural  resources  is  being  needlessly- 
destroyed  it  is  a  challenge  to  Federal,  State  and 
local  governments  to  take  appropriate  steps  for  its 
preservation.  Park  status  in  such  cases  may  be 
a  more  useful  and  productive  status  than  any 
other,  and  present  indications  are  that  we  can 
afford  to  live  more  generously  than  we  have 
realized. 
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G.  A.  Pearson,  in  the  March  1940  issue  of  the 
Journal  of  Forestry,  says: 

Foresters  no  longer  believe  that  every  acre  of  land  that  can 
be  made  to  grow  timber  must  be  used  for  that  purpose.  One 
hundred  million  acres  of  productive  and  well-located  timber- 
lands  could  be  made  to  produce  annual  yields  far  exceeding 
present  consumption  in  this  country.  Additional  areas  to  the 
extent  of  perhaps  300  million  acres  might  well  be  kept  in 
some  sort  of  forest  in  the  interest  of  recreation  and  watershed 
protection,  and  to  provide  a  reserve  acreage  for  timber 
production. 

William  B.  Greely,  in  the  November  1939  issue 
of  American  Forests,  says: 

The  threat  of  a  timber  famine  in  the  United  States  is 
passing.  The  public  and  industrial  efforts  in  fire  prevention 
and  other  essentials  to  forestry  are  bringing  about  a  growth 
of  timber  more  than  adequate  to  supply  all  present  require- 
ments of  consumption.  The  economic  problem  of  forestry  in 
the  United  States  hereafter  will  not  be  how  to  supply  enough 
timber  for  our  requirements — but  how  to  find  sufficient 
markets  for  the  timber  crops  that  these  great  areas  of  land  will 
increasingly  produce.  The  forest  problem,  like  the  wheat 
problem  or  the  cotton  problem,  is  fundamentally  one  of 
markets. 

If  lands  are  no  longer  required  for  one  use,  it 
seems  only  common  sense  that  we  put  them  to  an- 
other use.  If  lands  are  no  longer  needed  for  growing 
timber,  for  instance,  or  for  some  other  industrial 
purpose,  and  they  are  of  outstanding  scenic  and 
recreational  character,  would  it  not  be  simple  wis- 
dom to  reserve  them  for  recreational  use?  The  an- 
swer would  more  often  be  in  the  affirmative,  except 
that  the  multiple  use  theory  obscures  the  facts  by 
promising  more  than  the  lands  can  produce. 

Under  multiple  use  it  is  said  that  the  commercial 
resources  of  a  proposed  park  are  so  intertwined  and 
are  of  such  great  importance  that  the  only  way  the 
area  can  be  profitably  managed  is  to  exploit  all  of 
the  resources  equally  and  simultaneously,  and,  that  if 
this  is  done,  the  recreational  resource  will  receive 
full  consideration  along  with  the  rest. 

It  is  a  Utopian  theory.  In  the  first  place,  it  does 
not  recognize  the  nature  of  the  recreational  re- 
source which  consists  of  the  other  resources  in  com- 
bination. As  much  as  you  take  from  each  of  the 
component  resources,  by  so  much  do  you  take  from 
the  combination.  As  numerous  writers  have  point- 
ed out,  this  system  of  management,  failing  to  recog- 
nize the  dominant  resource  of  a  given  area,  detracts 
from  its  value  by  giving  equal  opportunity  for  the 
exploitation  of  subordinate  resources.  This  is  apt  to 


be  little  more  than  multiple  abuse  or  a  jumble  of 
inconsistent  uses. 

There  is  no  virtue  in  advocating  multiple  use  of  a 
watershed  that  is  worth  a  thousand  dollars  an  acre 
for  water  catchment  purposes.  By  the  same  token, 
there  is  no  virtue  in  advocating  multiple  use  of  an 
irreplaceable  scenic  resource  that  is  of  public  in- 
spirational value.  To  do  so  is  to  try  to  be  all  things 
to  all  people.  This,  the  absence  of  planning,  has 
been  so  widely  accepted  as  a  method  of  planning 
that  it  has  become  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to 
sound  land  classification. 

Multiple  use  is  a  common,  and  very  often  a  good 
phase  of  land  management.  Actually,  the  term  is 
not  definitive.  As  it  is  commonly  accepted,  how- 
ever, it  means  the  specific  brand  of  land  manage- 
ment that  sets  multiplicity  as  its  objective  and  per- 
mits an  equal  rating  of  resources. 

G.  A.  Pearson  says: 

The  land  management  plan  envisioned  in  this  article  con- 
veys two  conceptions  of  multiple  use.  In  one,  management  is 
by  units  in  each  of  which  one  use  is  dominant  though  not  ex- 
clusive; in  the  other,  all  uses  are  accorded  equal  rank  on  the 
same  area.  .  .  .  The  second  plan  is  applicable,  theoretically 
where  all  factors  are  under  complete  control;  but,  because 
this  situation  can  rarely  be  attained,  the  plan  is  adapted 
mainly  to  lands  on  which  all  uses  are  so  low  that  priorities 
have  no  practical  significance.  Forest  lands,  both  public 
and  private,  are  now  being  handled,  with  minor  exceptions, 
according  to  the  second  plan.  In  order  to  realize  the  highest 
values  the  trend  must  be  more  and  more  toward  the  first.   .  .  . 

Von  Ciriacy-Wantrup,  in  the  July  1 938  issue  of 
the  Journal  of  Forestry,  said : 

Under  the  concept  of  optimum  use  there  may  be  several 
uses.  The  idea,  however,  is  not  to  have  several  uses  always 
but  to  permit  them  if  they  are  socially  desirable.  In  many 
cases  the  optimum  use  will  be  a  single  use  rather  than  some 
combination  of  several  uses.  In  other  cases  it  will  be  one 
dominant  use  and  as  many  subordinate  uses  as  do  not  inter- 
fere with  the  dominant  use.  In  a  few  cases  there  may  be  two 
or  more  codominant  uses  of  nearly  equal  importance. 

Nobody  could  have  any  quarrel  with  multiple 
use  as  a  descriptive  term,  provided  it  is  only  an 
incidental  aspect  of  optimum  use.  A  national  park, 
for  instance,  which  the  multiple  use  exponents 
usually  refer  to  as  a  single  use  form  of  land  manage- 
ment, actually  may  provide  several  uses.  It  may 
provide  vital  watershed  protection;  serve  as  a  wild- 
life sanctuary,  as  a  natural  and  historic  museum 
and  place  of  public  education;  it  may  serve  as  a 
source  of  employment  for  local  labor  and  a  market 
for  local  products;  increase  the  value  of  adjacent 
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and  tributary  property  and,  at  the  same  time,  serve 
as  a  stimulus  to  national  and  international  travel, 
which  in  turn  stimulates  a  host  of  other  industries. 
All  these  uses  are  incidental  to  the  dominant  use  of 
the  land  for  recreation.  In  such  case  the  optimum 
use  of  the  land  includes  several  uses,  but  multi- 
plicity is  not  the  objective:  it  is  an  incidental,  and 
even  an  accidental,  phase. 

It  is  believed  that  the  exponents  of  multiple  use 
really  have  optimum  use  in  mind,  for  obviously 
multiplicity  as  such  cannot  be  considered  as  an 
objective.  It  is  almost  certain  that  they  have  no 
thought  but  that  the  natural  resources  should  be 
appraised  with  intelligent  selectivity.  If  that  is  the 
case,  then  they  should  by  all  means  recognize  it 
and  admit  that  they  do  not  hold  multiple  use 
either  as  a  formula  for  land  management  or  as  an 
objective.  Such  action  would  revolutionize  public 
land  management.  It  would  lead  to  the  classifica- 
tion of  lands  according  to  their  best  uses.  It  would 
mean,  for  example,  as  Pearson  says,  that  "Live- 
stock production  like  timber  production  would 
profit  immensely,  if  instead  of  trying  to  utilize  all 
land  regardless  of  quality,  the  range  industry  were 
concentrated  on  lands  really  suited  to  it  by  climate, 
soil,  and  water  facilities."  It  would  mean  that  a 
national  conservation  program,  insofar  as  the 
public  lands  are  concerned,  would  be  rational  and 
flexible  and  that  recreational  lands  would  be 
classified  as  recreational  lands  rather  than  as  forest 
or  range  or  some  other  category  for  which  they 
are  largely  useless.  Such  areas  would  be  more  apt 
to  retain  their  distinguishing  characteristics,  and 
to  render  their  maximum  usefulness,  if  they  were 
so  recognized. 

Recreational  Area  System  Planning.  Prepa- 
ration of  a  sound  recreational  system  plan  must 
be  based  upon  determination  of  the  following 
major  factors  as  exactly  as  possible: 

1 .  The  recreational  requirements  of  the  popula- 
tion to  be  served,  by  kind  and  quantity. 

2.  The  kind  and  quantity  of  land  needed  to  meet 
those  requirements. 

3.  The  lands  available  and  suitable  for  the  kinds 
of  recreation  to  be  supplied  and  not  more  valuable 
for  uses  other  than  recreation. 

The  planning  of  recreational  systems  and  areas 
is  not  an  exact  science.  Study,  research,  and  the 
pooling  of  experience  gained  over  periods  of  vary- 


ing length  and  under  a  great  variety  of  conditions, 
however,  have  provided  some  bases  for  guidance 
in  determining  area  and  facility  requirements. 

There  is  no  standard  pattern  for  such  planning. 
Since  there  are  infinite  variations  in  population 
distribution,  economic  status,  transportation,  cli- 
mate, character  of  lands  available,  and  other  per- 
tinent factors,  no  county  or  State  or  regional  plan 
can  be  superimposed  upon  any  other  area;  each 
must  be  formulated  upon  the  conditions  found  in 
the  area  to  be  served.  There  are,  however,  prin- 
ciples of  planning,  increasingly  clearly  understood, 
acceptance  of  which  is  in  the  interest  of  economy 
and  efficiency. 

In  the  process  of  site  selection,  these  principles 
are  based  upon  common  sense  considerations  of 
economy  and  effectiveness: 

1.  In  choice  between  sites  of  comparable  char- 
acter capable  of  serving  approximately  the  same 
populations,  that  one  should  be  chosen  which  can 
supply  its  intended  uses  at  the  least  cost  for  ac- 
quisition, development,  and  operation.  This  state- 
ment may  appear  to  be  so  obvious  as  not  to  be 
worth  mentioning;  the  history  of  park  acquisition, 
however,  is  full  of  instances  of  the  ultimate  costli- 
ness of  cheap  land,  or  land  acquired  by  gift. 

2.  A  single  site  which  will  serve  a  variety  of 
recreational  uses  is  preferable — acquisition  costs 
being  approximately  equal — to  several  sites  which, 
taken  as  a  group,  may  appear  capable  of  providing 
for  those  uses.  In  general,  the  development  cost  of 
the  group  of  separate  sites  will  exceed  that  for  the 
single  site;  so  will  the  day-by-day  cost  of  adminis- 
tration; and  these  differences  in  cost  can  and 
should  be  calculated  fairly  closely  before  a  choice 
is  made. 

Since  costs  of  development,  administration  and 
maintenance  are  factors  in  sound  land  selection, 
and  these  can  be  determined  only  on  the  basis  of 
competent  development  planning,  it  follows  that 
such  development  plans  and  calculations  of  the  cost 
thereof  need  to  be  undertaken  in  advance  of  final 
decision  on  site  selection. 

3.  Though  acreage  figures  may  be  of  some  use 
for  rule-of-thumb  calculation  of  total  recreational 
land  needs — such  as  the  acreage  standards  rather 
widely  accepted  for  municipal  park  requirements — 
they  can  be  seriously  misleading.  Because  of  the 
fact  that  terrain  of  certain  types,  especially  broken 
or  rugged,  does  not  lend  itself  to  intensive  uses,  it  is 
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conceivable  that  one  area  of  a  hundred  acres  would 
supply  a  total  of  recreational  use  that  another  of 
500  acres  would  be  incapable  of  supplying  except 
at  prohibitive  cost.  The  only  measure  of  sufficiency 
of  acreage  is  its  adequacy  to  supply  the  quantity 
and  kind  of  recreational  use  for  which  provision  is 
desired,  and  it  is  better  to  err  definitely  in  the 
direction  of  too  much  than  too  little. 

4.  "When  you  are  in  a  park,  all  that  you  see  is 
in  the  park."  4  For  the  visitor  to  Shenandoah,  the 
ranges  of  the  Alleghenies  to  the  west  are  as  much 
a  part  of  the  park,  as  far  as  eye  enjoyment  is  con- 
cerned, as  if  the  national  park  boundaries  had  been 
extended  to  include  them.  The  adjacent  slums, 
the  shoddy  roadside  stand,  the  billboard  or  the 
ramshackle,  advertisement-covered  barn,  if  visible 
to  the  park  visitor,  in  the  sense  that  they  directly 
affect  his  enjoyment  of  it,  are  a  part  of  the  park. 
This  fact  points  to  the  necessity  of  selecting  sites, 
wherever  possible  at  reasonable  cost,  sufficiently 
roomy  to  permit  intended  intensive  use  at  such 
distance  from  its  boundaries  that  intrusions  of  the 
sort  enumerated  are  not  a  part  of  the  park  picture 
or  that  there  is  at  least  adequate  opportunity  to 
plant  them  out  of  the  picture.  Selection  on  such 
basis  has  the  added  advantage  of  discouraging  es- 
tablishment of  those  parasite  enterprises  which  in- 
evitably attempt  to  obtain  profits  from  park  use 
which  properly  should  go  to  the  public. 

In  the  creation  of  what  are  generically  designated 
as  "park  systems"  a  variety  of  special  designations 
are  employed,  which  vary  as  to  actual  meanings  in 
various  states  and  communities.  The  name  "park," 
without  other  qualification  as  to  character,  is  ap- 
plied in  one  place  or  another  to  virtually  every 
type  of  area  found  in  park  systems,  from  an  Indian 
mound,  an  acre  in  extent,  to  the  more  than 
2,000,000-acre  Yellowstone  National  Park.  As 
used  in  this  report,  the  several  special  designations 
are  presumed  to  have  the  following  meanings: 

The  word  Park  is  a  generic  term,  used  to  desig- 
nate all  types  of  areas  established  and  maintained 
wholly  or  dominantly  for  recreation,  whether  the 
recreative  process  be  physical,  intellectual,  or  spir- 
itual, or  a  combination  of  two  or  all  three. 

A  Monument  is  a  park  area  set  aside  primarily  be- 
cause of  its  possession  of  scenic,  or  historic,  or  pre- 
historic, or  scientific  qualities,  or  any  combination 
of  these,  and  is  characterized  by  the  maximum 

4  George  Parker,  Hartford,  Conn. 


degree  of  preservation  and  protection  of  those 
qualities. 

A  Parkway  is  an  elongated  park  of  which  a  prin- 
cipal feature  is  a  pleasure  vehicle  road  throughout 
its  entire  length.  Abutting  property,  as  in  the  case 
of  any  park,  has  no  right  of  light,  air,  or  access. 

A  Wayside  is  a  park,  usually  of  limited  extent, 
established  as  an  adjunct  of  a  highway,  and  pro- 
viding the  highway  traveler  with  a  location,  in 
public  ownership,  where  he  may  stop  for  rest,  for 
picnicking,  or  to  enjoy  an  attractive  view. 

A  Trailway  is  an  extended  and  continuous  strip  of 
land  under  public  control,  through  ownership  or 
easement,  established  independently  of  other  routes 
of  travel  and  dedicated  to  recreational  travel  by 
foot,  bicycle,  or  horse. 

The  following  types  of  areas  set  aside  under 
public  control  for  purposes  other  than  recreation 
many  times  can  and  do  offer  recreational  oppor- 
tunity in  addition  to  their  primary  function: 

A  Forest  is  an  area  set  aside  primarily  for  timber 
production  or  watershed  protection. 

Wildlife  Reservations  may  be  grouped  under  the 
following  three  classifications: 

A  Wildlife  Sanctuary  is  an  area  set  aside  and  main- 
tained for  the  inviolate  protection  of  all  of  its  biota. 

A  Refuge  is  an  area  wherein  protection  is  accorded 
to  selected  species  of  fauna. 

A  Preserve  is  an  area  set  aside  and  maintained  for 
the  production  of  all,  or  certain  designated  species 
of,  wildlife  on  a  sustained-yield  basis. 

Recreational  Area  Planning.  Any  area  devoted 
to  recreational  use  of  any  type  may  be  said  to  have 
been  wisely  selected  for  its  purpose  when  selection 
has  been  determined  by  the  logical  relating  of 
needs,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  capacity  of  the  area 
to  supply  them  at  reasonable  cost,  on  the  other. 
Admittedly,  in  the  case  of  an  area  selected  because 
of  its  possession  of  exceptional  inspirational  quali- 
ties, "need"  is  the  great  imponderable,  and  a 
decision  as  to  selection  may  often  have  to  be  based 
on  some  such  determination  as  this: 

Here  is  an  area  possessing  qualities  so  inspiring,  so  satis- 
fying to  the  human  spirit,  that  we  are  justified  in  acquiring  it 
and  protecting  its  inherent  values,  even  though  it  may  not 
be  visited  by  the  thousands — perhaps  could  not  be  without 
destroying  the  very  qualities  that  make  it  worth  public 
possession.  We  shall  do  this  in  the  profound  belief  that  the 
return  to  the  individual  visitor,  and  to  society  as  a  whole, 
provided  by  such  an  area  as  this,  will  be  sufficient  to  justify 
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our  acquiring  it  for  the  benefit  of  those  sensitive  and  apprecia- 
tive persons  who  will  seek  it  out. 

It  is  apparent  that  selection,  on  the  bases  indi- 
cated above,  cannot  be  satisfactorily  consummated 
without  at  least  a  careful  advance  reconnaissance, 
for  the  purpose  of  appraising  existing  values  and 
possibilities  for  development  inherent  in  the  area, 
visualizing  the  principal  elements  of  the  ultimate 
development  and  formulating  estimates  of  the  cost, 
both  of  installing  and  maintaining  them.  It  is 
depressing  to  reflect  upon  the  great  sums  of  money 
that  have  been  required  to  supply  necessary  facili- 
ties in  certain  areas,  and  the  other  considerable 
sums  which  will,  henceforth,  be  required  to  operate 
and  maintain  them,  because  of  failure  to  give  them 
proper  study  in  advance  of  acquisition. 

Abundant  and  safe  water,  and  adequate  sewage 
disposal  facilities — of  course,  essentials  in  any  park — 
are  basically  so  necessary  that  it  is  doubtful  if 
any  other  development  should  be  initiated  until 
there  is  absolute  assurance  of  them.  Frequently 
costs  on  these  two  items  are  many  times  the  ex- 
pected amount,  and  the  fact  is  discovered  only 
after  lands  have  been  acquired  and  a  program  of 
development  undertaken.  Geological  examination 
and  a  study  of  well  drilling  records  in  the  vicinity 
will  almost  invariably  indicate  the  probable  depth 
at  which  water  may  be  obtained.  Similar  examina- 
tion of  soils  will  also  indicate  the  nature  of  the 
problem  of  sewage  disposal  and  its  approximate 
cost. 

As  any  park  planner  knows,  road  construction  is 
a  heavy  item  of  cost  in  almost  all  parks  of  any 
extent.  Certainly,  before  an  area  is  acquired  and  a 
general  development  program  is  undertaken,  the 
approximate  cost  of  required  road  construction 
should  be  ascertained.  Yet,  to  do  this,  the  essential 
features  of  the  development,  the  items  to  comprise 
the  development  program,  and  the  approximate 
location  of  the  principal  facilities  must  be  de- 
termined with  a  reasonable  degree  of  certainty, 
since  the  location  and  extent  and  character  of  the 
road  system  is  largely  based  upon  these. 

In  connection  with  any  program  of  develop- 
ment, advance  planning  of  an  area,  if  it  is  to  be 
adequate,  must  look  beyond  the  development  stage 
to  the  time  when  operations  must  be  carried  on. 
A  gift  of  land  is  no  gift  at  all,  and  low-cost  land  no 
bargain,  if  development  or  operation  and  main- 
tenance entail  unduly  high  costs.  Operation  and 


maintenance  costs  are  of  particular  importance 
since  they  constitute  a  burden  that  must  be  borne 
"from  now  on." 

Perhaps  an  example  will  help  to  indicate  what  is 
meant  and  how  important  fairly  detailed  advance 
study  is. 

Let  us  assume  that  one  of  the  main  factors  in  a 
preliminary  decision  to  acquire  an  area  is  the 
presence  of  a  good  stream,  of  which  a  part  of  the 
course  is  through  a  basin  where  an  artificial  lake 
or  pond  is  expected  to  become  one  of  the  principal 
features  of  the  prospective  development.  Superficial 
examination  indicates  that  the  site  is  good.  Yet 
before  it  is  possible  to  be  sure  the  site  is  actually  a 
feasible  one  or  that  a  lake  can  be  created  without 
inordinate  expense,  or  that,  if  created,  it  will 
adequately  serve  the  purpose  or  purposes  of  its 
construction,  a  good  deal  of  study  is  necessary. 
Since  creation  of  an  artificial  body  of  water,  even 
under  favorable  conditions,  is  frequently  a  major 
item  of  expense  in  a  general  park  development 
program,  that  study  is  also,  in  the  long  run,  an 
important  economy. 

There  are  three  main  factors  which  will  largely 
determine  the  cost  of  the  dam  itself.  The  first  of 
these  is  the  subsurface  condition  at  the  prospective 
dam  site,  to  be  determined  by  the  digging  of  test 
pits  on  the  site  or  the  boring  of  cores,  to  determine 
the  depth  to  bed  rock,  and  the  character  of  both 
the  material  above  bed  rock  and  the  bed  rock 
itself.  Often  the  depth  is  such  as  to  require  a  much 
greater  amount  of  excavation  than  was  anticipated. 
Occasionally  the  bedrock  will  be  found  to  be  of 
porous  nature  or  so  badly  disturbed  or  broken,  or 
to  contain  downward  tilted,  pervious  bedding 
planes  which  either  make  the  site  unsuitable  or 
require  expensive  grouting. 

Again,  in  several  instances  encountered  in 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  construction,  for  ex- 
ample, a  nose  of  rock  at  the  dam  site  appeared  to 
be  ideal  for  excavation  of  the  spillway,  though  later 
borings  showed  that  the  character  of  the  rock  was 
such  as  to  require  a  concrete  lining. 

The  second  factor  is  the  occurrence  and  avail- 
ability of  construction  materials.  If  these  are  near 
at  hand,  easy  to  excavate  and  transport,  the  situa- 
tion in  this  respect  is  fortunate.  If  these  favorable 
conditions  do  not  exist,  the  cost  of  placing  the  ma- 
terial at  the  site  or  in  the  dam  may  be  multiplied 
many  times  by  a  long  haul,  difficulties  of  excava- 
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tion,  road  construction  to  the  point  of  excavation, 
the  necessity  of  screening  the  material,  et  cetera. 

The  third  factor  is  the  volume  of  maximum  flow 
in  the  stream  to  be  impounded.  In  some  cases  this 
may  be  determined  from  stream  gauging  records, 
but  on  many  streams  such  records  do  not  exist.  In 
such  cases,  the  maximum  flow  is  determinable  only 
by  ascertaining  the  extent,  topography,  and  cover 
of  the  watershed  and  a  study  of  rainfall  records  for 
the  vicinity.  In  its  connection  with  prospective  costs 
of  construction,  this  item  is  important,  since  it  de- 
termines the  size  and  character  of  the  spillway 
which,  in  cases  where  flood  volume  is  large,  is  a 
costly  element  in  the  construction  task. 

Assuming,  however,  that  the  construction  of  the 
proposed  dam  involves  no  great  difficulties  and  no 
unreasonably  high  costs  for  materials,  only  one  part 
of  the  study  has  been  made.  What  remains  to  be 
done  is  fully  as  important.  In  addition: 

1.  It  should  certainly  be  determined,  on  the  basis 
of  accurate  flow  records  if  possible,  that  the  supply 
of  water  will  be  ample  not  only  to  fill  the  lake,  but 
to  keep  it  filled. 

2.  It  should  be  determined  that  periods  of  high 
water,  when  the  crest  nears  the  top  of  the  spillway, 
will  not  result  in  overflow  on  and  damage  to  pri- 
vate property,  or  to  proposed  developments  along 
its  shores  within  the  park. 

3.  If  the  lake  is  to  be  used  for  bathing,  it  is  vitally 
important  that  sanitary  conditions  on  the  water- 
shed which  might  affect  its  present  or  future  use  be 
carefully  ascertained. 

4.  Since  erosion  upstream,  within  or  without  the 
park,  will  directly  affect  both  the  ultimate  charac- 
ter of  the  lake  basin  and  its  usability  at  some  or  all 
periods,  it  is  necessary  that  erosion  factors  be  stud- 
ied, and  the  means  and  cost  of  control  determined 
in  cases  where  these  are  of  significance. 

5.  If  the  lake  is  to  be  used  for  bathing,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  determine  both  the  availability  of  beach 
site  and  the  approximate  cost  of  providing  it. 

6.  If  the  lake  is  to  be  used  for  fishing,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  ascertain  in  advance  how  good  a  fishing  lake 
it  will  be  and  at  what  level  it  can  be  expected  to 
be  most  productive. 

7.  It  is  important  to  determine  all  the  uses  to 
which  the  lake  is  to  be  put;  how,  and  at  what  cost 
they  can  be  provided;  and  how  the  lake,  once  it  is 
filled,  may  affect  other  proposed  or  desired  develop- 
ments. 


Let  us  acknowledge  at  the  outset  that  every  park 
constitutes  an  individual  problem  in  planning,  and 
that  no  plans  for  one  park  may  be  superimposed 
on  another.  Granting  this,  however,  certain  facili- 
ties are  required  in  every  park,  others  are  common 
to  many,  and  there  are  some  general  principles 
which  must  apply  to  virtually  every  park  plan  if 
the  result  is  to  be  efficient  and  economical. 

As  already  indicated,  every  park  requires  a 
sufficiency  of  safe  water  and  adequate  and  safe 
sewage-disposal  facilities.  Every  one  is  certain  also 
to  require  a  certain  amount  of  road.  Every  one  of 
any  size  must  have  also  the  facilities  for  mainte- 
nance— truck  and  equipment  sheds,  repair  shop, 
storehouse,  etc.,  and  should  have  a  residence  at 
least  for  the  custodian.  Beyond  these  essential 
facilities  there  are,  of  course,  a  great  number  of 
others  that  will  be  determined  by  public  demand  or 
need  and  by  the  capability  of  the  area  to  provide 
them  at  reasonable  cost. 

There  appears  to  be  almost  universal  agreement 
among  thoughtful  planners  that  wherever  possible 
there  should  be  a  single  vehicle  entrance.  Such 
entrances  should  be  kept  to  a  minimum,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  a  multiplicity  of  entrances 
means  also  a  multiplicity  of  road  mileage  to  build 
and  maintain.  Limiting  the  number  of  entrances  to 
one  or  two  undoubtedly  is  an  important  aid  to 
control  of  use. 

Whether  Indiana  originated  the  idea  or  not,  it 
seems  to  have  pioneered  in  formulating  and  utiliz- 
ing the  principle  of  what  they  have  long  called 
the  Service  Area — a  term  used  to  describe  the 
grouping,  in  fairly  close  but  not  crowded  prox- 
imity, of  all  those  facilities  which  are  provided  for 
intensive  use,  such  as  hotel,  cottages,  restaurants  or 
lunch  rooms,  the  park  store,  picnicking,  camping, 
and  bathing.  Purely  from  an  administrative  stand- 
point such  an  arrangement  is  desirable,  in  that  dis- 
tances traveled  for  patrol  or  maintenance  purposes 
are  cut  down,  with  a  reduction  in  time  and  travel 
cost,  and  mileage  of  service  roads  to  build  and  keep 
in  repair  is  kept  low.  Likewise,  the  original  cost  and 
cost  of  maintenance  of  utilities — water,  sewage  dis- 
posal, electric  lines — is  lower  than  if  facilities  are 
unnecessarily  scattered  and  separated.  In  addition, 
"the  defined  service  area,  serving  as  it  does  a  place 
of  congregation  and  redistribution,  handles  large 
numbers  with  comparative  ease.  From  it  radiate 
trails  through  woods  and  by  shores.  It  serves,  so  to 
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speak,  as  a  filter.  But  above  all,  it  saves  the  land- 
scape from  ruin."  5 

Such  an  arrangement  of  facilities  excludes  no  one 
from  enjoyment  of  solitude  or  of  any  of  the  natural 
loveliness  that  a  park  may  possess.  Those  who  wish 
these  things  may  find  them — usually  at  a  mighty 
short  distance  from  the  "service  area,"  since  man  is 
a  gregarious  animal  and  only  a  few  of  him  are 
inclined  to  stray  from  others  of  his  kind. 

Selection  of  a  "service  area"  site  involves  a 
number  of  factors.  Preferably  it  should  be  definitely 
removed  from  the  entrance.  By  this  means  its 
surroundings  may  be  completely  controlled  and 
establishment  of  parasite  enterprises  on  adjacent 
private  property  at  least  discouraged,  if  not  pre- 
vented. Since  its  development  and  use  necessitate 
a  considerable  modification  of  the  landscape,  it 
should  be  placed,  if  possible,  where  the  landscape 
values  to  be  disturbed  are  low,  and  the  site  should 
be  sufficiently  spacious  so  that  if  expansion  proves 
necessary  it  can  be  provided  without  having  to  go 
to  an  entirely  new  site. 

In  determining  a  location  for  the  utility  area, 
the  same  consideration  for  landscape  values  should 
govern.  And  since,  at  best,  such  a  group  of  struc- 
tures and  their  appurtenances — such  as  piles  of 
building  material,  for  example — offer  no  particular 
attraction  to  the  eye,  it  is  desirable  to  conceal  the 
whole  thing  as  much  as  possible.  It  should  be  defi- 
nitely separated  from  but  reasonably  convenient 
to  the  service  area,  or  to  one  of  them,  if  more  than 
one  has  to  be  provided. 

Selection  of  a  location  for  the  custodian's  resi- 
dence has  been  a  fruitful  source  of  discussion  and 
argument.  One  person  will  advocate  a  site  close 
to  the  park  entrance;  another  would  put  it  ad- 
joining a  service  area;  another  would  integrate  it 
with  the  utility  area;  another  would  isolate  it 
completely  from  all  other  development.  Decision 
must,  in  the  last  analysis,  depend  largely  upon 
the  conditions  of  any  particular  park.  It  is  desir- 
able, however,  so  to  locate  it  that  the  family  of 
the  custodian  may  have  some  degree  of  privacy, 
of  separation  from  crowds;  and  to  assure  that,  the 
park  office  should  be  located  elsewhere  than  in 
the  residence. 

The  following  miscellaneous  conclusions  or  ad- 
monitions with  regard  to  planning  are  based  upon 
observation  of  a  very  large  number  of  park  plans 

6  Ninth  Annual  Report,  Indiana  Department  of  Conservation,  1927. 


and  developed  parks,  in  which,  at  one  place  or 
another,  every  conceivable  planning  error  has 
been  made. 

In  the  lay-out  of  both  picnicking  and  camping 
facilities,  endeavor  to  supply  a  fairly  well-defined 
area  for  each  picnic  group  or  camping  party,  but 
seek  the  golden  mean  between  crowding  and  com- 
plete isolation.  Too  crowded  a  condition  tends 
only  to  duplicate  city  conditions  from  which  pre- 
sumably the  park  visitor  wishes  to  escape.  Too 
scattered  an  arrangement  imposes  wear,  and  con- 
sequent modification,  on  a  needlessly  large  amount 
of  landscape;  it  likewise  entails  additional  instal- 
lation and  maintenance  costs  for  water  lines  and 
either  additional  sanitary  facilities  or  unsatisfac- 
tory sanitation.  The  same  considerations  should 
govern  the  lay-out  of  cabin  groups.  Many  of  these 
have  been  constructed  with  a  liberality  of  spacing 
that  apparently  contemplates  occupancy  by  habit- 
ually noisy  persons — an  assumption  not  warranted 
by  actual  experience  in  any  well-operated   park. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  construct  a  road  to  every 
beauty  spot  in  a  park.  The  American  motorist  can 
hardly  be  said  to  lack  opportunity  to  view  natural 
loveliness;  some  of  the  best  of  it  should  be  left  for 
enjoyment  in  quiet  and  even  in  solitude.  Where 
it  is  desired  to  bring  a  road  close  to  a  charming 
waterfall  or  a  pond  or  some  other  attractive  and 
unspoiled  feature,  it  surely  should  be  kept  out  of 
the  picture  as  much  as  possible. 

Provision  in  parks  for  the  man — or  woman — on 
foot  should  recognize  both  the  hiker,  who  counts 
his  coverage  of  ground  in  miles,  and  the  stroller, 
who  is  either  physically  incapable  of  covering  long 
distances  on  foot  or  simply  not  inclined  to  under- 
take such  activity.  This  dual  type  of  pedestrian 
activity  indicates  carefully  graded  paths,  preferably 
providing  short  circle  trips  of  half  a  mile  to  a  mile 
or  more,  in  the  vicinity  of  concentration  points, 
and  actual  trails  which  by  leading  to  worth-while 
objectives,  offer  something  more  than  the  means 
of  walking  for  its  own  sake. 

If  the  area  is  characterized  by  genuine  natural 
charm  and  beauty,  every  development,  whatever 
its  character  or  purpose,  should  be  subordinated  to 
preservation  of  those  qualities. 

If  parents  who  come  with  their  children  are  to 
find  some  relief  from  their  daily  cares,  every  recre- 
ation area,  whatever  its  character,  should  contain 
a  play  place  for  the  children  where  they  can  find 
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their  own  amusements  enjoyably  and  safely,  even 
though  it  means  provision  of  playground  apparatus. 

What  kind  of  activities  shall  be  provided  in  any 
park?  How  far  shall  we  go  in  providing  tennis 
courts,  playfields,  baseball  diamonds,  golf  courses, 
etc.?  How  warm  have  been  the  arguments,  at 
meetings  and  conferences,  over  these  questions! 
And,  usually,  how  inconclusive. 

The  answer  here  given  is  believed  to  be  a  reason- 
able one.  Let  us  base  it  on  any  area  that  possesses 
real  grandeur  and  beauty,  that  contains  natural 
features  that  should  be  kept  unspoiled,  unmodified, 
in  all  their  natural  charm.  Let  us  assume  that  it  is 
big  enough  amply  to  justify  the  visitor  in  staying 
in  it  a  week,  or  two  weeks,  or  a  month,  and  finding 
in  it  a  constant  succession  of  thrills  and  surprises. 

We  all  agree  that  man  does  not  live  by  bread 
alone.  Neither  does  he,  except  in  the  rarest  in- 
stances, live  long  on  bread  and  scenery  alone. 
Even  though  the  individual  knows  and  loves  the 
out-of-doors  and  possesses  a  deep  understanding  of 
nature  and  her  processes,  he  is  a  rare  individual 
who  does  not  wish,  over  a  period  of  a  week  or  more, 
mostly  spent  in  direct  enjoyment  of  the  natural 
out-of-doors,  to  engage  in  other  activities.  There 
appears  to  be  nothing  wrong  in  principle  to  provid- 
ing the  means  therefor — a  fairly  diverse  choice  of 
other  means  of  passing  the  time  enjoyably, — and 
the  wisdom  of  this  appears  to  be  widely  recognized. 
Assuming  that  prospective  use  will  justify  the  cost, 
then  it  would  appear  that  installation  of  such 
facilities  should  be  governed  by  these  considera- 
tions: 

1 .  That  it  does  not  involve  destruction  or  serious 
modification  of  or  close  encroachment  upon  sig- 
nificant or  rare  scenic,  historic,  or  scientific  fea- 
tures— those  things  which  constitute  the  park's 
raison  d'etre. 

2.  That  such  development  shall  supplement,  and 
be  subordinate  to  the  primary  purpose  or  purposes 
of  the  area. 

3.  That  it  can  be  adequately  maintained. 

If  the  first  of  these  three  points  is  accepted,  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  wisdom  of 
the  second  and  third  will  be  seriously  questioned. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Point  No.  1  is  a  sharply  restric- 
tive one  which,  if  applied  universally,  would  pos- 
sibly result  in  elimination  of  many  such  recreational 
facilities  now  established  or  would  have  excluded 
them  from  establishment  originally.  In  application, 


sharp  differences  of  opinion  might  well  arise  as  to 
how  serious  any  prospective  modification  might  be 
or  how  close  an  artificial  development  of  any  kind 
should  be  permitted  to  come  to  an  area  or  feature 
of  exceptional  or  distinctive  quality.  That  is  a  mat- 
ter for  individual  solution  in  which  it  can  only  be 
urged  that  every  effect  of  modification  or  encroach- 
ment, as  concerns  both  sight  and  sound,  be  deter- 
mined and  evaluated  as  carefully  as  possible  in 
advance. 

Taking  the  whole  field  of  park  development, 
there  is  probably  considerable  overemphasis  on 
substantiality,  permanence  of  park  structures. 
Though  many  potential  mistakes  of  location  and  of 
individual  design  may  be  obviated  by  care  in  plan- 
ning, even  the  most  conscientious  planning  will  not 
wholly  eliminate  them,  especially  in  development 
of  new  areas.  In  many  instances,  it  would  be  de- 
cidedly wise  to  provide  structures  of  limited  life. 
Thus  if  their  design  proves  inadequate  or  their  loca- 
tion not  the  best,  mistakes  of  design  and  location 
may  be  corrected  within  a  reasonable  time  without 
requiring  the  razing  of  structures  built  for  very  long 
life,  as  many  structures  have  been  built  in  the  past, 
to  the  subsequent  regret  of  those  who  have  had  to 
maintain  and  operate  the  areas  in  which  they  are 
located. 

In  its  essence,  adequate  park  planning  involves 
these  basic  requirements: 

1 .  Reconnaissance  in  advance  of  acquisition. 

2.  Determination  of  the  logical  and  economical 
relationship  among  the  several  items  of  develop- 
ment which  appear  to  be  required  or  desirable. 

3.  Modification  of  natural  environment  only 
when  it  is  certain  that  values  resulting  will  fully 
balance  the  losses. 

The  Master  Plan.  In  competent  master  planning 
lies  the  first  key  to  ultimate  success  in  operation 
and  utilization  of  any  area,  small  or  great.  It  sim- 
ply represents  an  attempt  to  determine  how  pros- 
pective use  of  an  area  shall  be  provided  for  most 
effectively,  at  the  same  time  safeguarding  natural 
or  historic  features  and  making  possible  operation, 
maintenance  and  protection  at  the  minimum  of 
year-after-year  cost.  Like  any  plan  based  upon  pre- 
dictions which  cannot  possibly  be  exact,  it  must  be 
flexible,  subject  to  modification  as  experience  or 
considered  afterthought  or  changed  conditions  indi- 
cate change  to  be  desirable  and  wise.  As  a  guide  to 
orderly  development,  its  value  and  importance  are 
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inestimable.  It  seems  worth  while  to  stress  again  it  going  to  work?  What  is  it  going  to  cost  to  make  it 

the  vital  necessity  of  relating  this  plan,  and  the  lay-  work?  These  are  the  pointed  questions  which  must 

out  plans  which  ultimately  become  a  part  of  it,  and  be  wisely  answered  if  it  is  to  be  anything  more  than 

which  indicate  in  more  detail  the  location  of  indi-  a  pretty  picture  on  paper  and  an  endless  and  un- 

vidual  developmental  features,   to  practical  con-  necessary  drain  on  public  funds,  with  which  neither 

siderations  of  operation  and  maintenance.  How  is  the  user  nor  the  administrator  will  be  satisfied. 
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CHAPTER    III 


RESENT  PUBLIC  OUTDOOR   RECREATIONAL  FACILITIES 


At  every  ordinary  level  of  government, 
from  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
village,  there  are  holdings  of  land  and 
water;  in  addition,  a  number  of  special 
agencies,  not  part  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment nor  of  State,  county,  or  municipal 
governments,  are  owners  of  land.  Per- 
haps the  best  example  of  the  latter,  be- 
cause it  belongs  specifically  in  the  recrea- 
tional field,  is  the  metropolitan  park 
district  in  Ohio. 

Almost  any  land  is  usable  for  some  kind 
of  recreation — whether  it  should  be  so 
used  or  not — and,  in  recent  years,  for  a 
variety  of  reasons  which  need  not  be  re- 
counted here,  almost  every  agency  which  possesses 
land  has  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  entered  the 
recreational  field.  The  result,  among  agencies 
at  levels  higher  than  the  city  or  county  or  their 
approximate  equivalents,  such  as  the  Ohio  met- 
ropolitan park  district  mentioned  above,  is  an 
appalling  picture  of  confusion,  lack  of  coordina- 
tion, and  costly  duplication  of  facilities  and  ad- 
ministration which  has  been  intensified  since  1933 
by  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  relief  money 
on  recreational  lands  and  developments. 
City  and  County  Provisions  for  Recreation. 
In  attempting  to  give  an  over-all  view  of  the 
present  situation  with  respect  to  provision  for  out- 
door recreation,  it  appears  logical  to  start  with 
those  levels  of  government  which  provide  for  the 
greatest  volume  of  use — the  cities,  counties,  and 
metropolitan  park  districts.  No  reliable  statistics 
exist  showing  attendance,  but  the  National  Rec- 
reation Association  Yearbook  estimates  that  for 
municipal  parks  it  may  have  amounted  to  as  much 
as  600,000,000  in  1938 — a  figure  overwhelmingly 
greater  than  could  be  given  for  all  other  recreational 
areas  combined.  The  figures  given  by  that  associa- 
tion on  the  number  of  participants  in  certain 
activities  indicate  the  extent  of  use  of  municipal 
parks.  For  example,  more  than  74,000,000  persons 
made  use  of  280  bathing  beaches  in  124  cities, 
while  25,700,004  made  use  of  546  outdoor  swim- 


ming pools  in  212  cities.  Since  there  were  actually 
569  beaches  and  842  outdoor  swimming  pools,  it 
may  be  seen  that  actual  use  of  such  facilities  must 
greatly  exceed  the  totals  shown. 

A  study  of  Municipal  and  County  Parks  in  the 
United  States — 1935,  made  by  the  National  Park 
Service  in  cooperation  with  the  National  Recrea- 
tion Association,  gave  the  following  figures  on  city 
park  acreages:  Of  1,425  cities  reporting,  1,216 
reported  one  or  more  parks,  with  a  total  acreage 
of  388,867.  It  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  this 
comes  very  close  to  representing  the  total  extent 
of  city  parks  as  of  that  date.  Three  hundred  and 
forty-one  cities  reported  no  parks  or  less  than  an 
acre  of  park  for  each  2,000  of  population,  and  in 
all  probability  most  of  the  cities  which  failed  to 
report  belonged  in  this  group. 

For  the  same  study,  77  counties  reported  a  total 
of  159,261.7  acres  of  park  land.  Most  of  the  large 
county  systems  are  found  in  metropolitan  regions 
and  of  the  77  systems  reported  in  the  county  classi- 
fication, four  are  Ohio  metropolitan  park  districts, 
one  is  the  East  Bay  District  in  California,  located  in 
and  serving  principally  two  counties,  and  one  is  the 
Boston  Metropolitan  Park  District,  located  in  and 
serving  several  counties. 

Distribution  of  such  systems  is  extremely  spotty 
for  the  country  as  a  whole.  Of  the  77  systems  re- 
ported, 35,  or  45.5  percent,  were  in  three  States. 
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In  some  States,  counties  lack  authority  to  create 
parks.  Because  of  this  "spottiness"  of  distribution 
their  service  to  recreation  for  the  country  as  a  whole 
is  extremely  uneven.  Wherever  they  exist  in  metro- 
politan areas,  however,  use  of  them  compares  fav- 
orably with  that  given  to  municipal  parks;  much 
the  same  type  of  development  is  placed  upon  them; 
and  their  closeness  to  using  population  results  in 
day  use  of  much  the  same  character  as  that  of  the 
larger  in-town  parks.  Since  they  average  con- 
siderably larger  in  size  than  the  city  parks,  what 
difference  in  development  does  exist  tends  to  em- 
phasize a  naturalistic  landscape  development  and 
those  activities  that  depend  somewhat  on  spacious- 
ness— hiking,  horseback  riding,  even  some  camp- 
ing. This  difference  emphasizes  their  transition 
character  between  the  typical  city  park  and  the 
typical  State  park. 

An  indication  of  the  volume  of  use  to  which 
metropolitan  or  county  park  areas  are  subjected  is 
given  by  Cook  County,  Illinois,  where  the  33,000 
acres  of  Forest  Preserve  District  lands  are  estimated 
to  have  an  annual  attendance  of  15,000,000. 

While  the  total  acreage  in  city  park  systems  is 
shown  as  388,867  for  the  1,425  cities  reporting,  not 
all  this  acreage  is  city  park  in  the  ordinary  sense. 
Two  hundred  and  ninety-nine  cities  reported  514 
parks,  with  a  total  acreage  of  129,941,  city-owned 
but  located  outside  the  city  limits.  Thus  these  cit- 
ies reach  out  into  the  metropolitan  park  field  and 
possess  what  are  in  effect  metropolitan  park  sys- 
tems. 

The  States  in  the  Field  of  Recreation. 
1.  State  Parks  and  Other  State  Areas,  Primarily 
Recreational — State  parks  or  related  areas  estab- 
lished primarily  for  recreation,  ranging  in  extent 
from  a  fraction  of  an  acre  to  more  than  2,000,000 
acres,  have  been  established  in  all  but  two  States. 
In  January  1939,  according  to  figures  gathered  by 
the  National  Park  Service,  there  were  1,397  of  these 
properties,  containing  a  total  of  4,342,863  acres, 
It  should  be  noted  that  this  figure  includes  the 
Adirondack  and  Catskill  Parks  in  New  York  State. 
Reference  is  made  to  this  fact  for  the  reason  that 
these  two  properties,  of  which  the  Adirondack  is 
larger  than  any  other  State  park  in  the  United 
States,  are  frequently  included  in  State  forest  totals. 
However,  they  are  used  primarily  for  recreation, 
and  are  in  fact  subject  to  much  more  stringent  re- 


strictions as  to  cutting  of  trees  and  building  of  roads 
and  structures — set  by  the  State  constitution — than 
are  most  State  parks. 

The  properties  included  in  this  total  are  vari- 
ously designated  as  parks,  monuments,  recrea- 
tional reserves,  parkways,  historic  sites,  memorials , 
and  waysides.  Each  of  these  terms  is  subject  to 
wide  variation  in  meaning  in  the  different  States, 
several  of  which  use  the  designation  "park"  for 
recreational  and  cultural  holdings  of  all  sorts.  One 
result  of  failure  to  distinguish  between  the  several 
types  of  property  included  in  State  recreational 
systems  is  the  tendency  to  place  certain  types  of 
development  on  areas  not  suitable  for  them. 

Among  the  different  States  there  are  very  great 
variations  in  the  relative  adequacy  of  these  State 
systems.  None  is  as  yet  fully  adequate — not  even 
in  New  York  where  the  ratio  between  attendance 
and  population  is  probably  the  highest  for  any 
State.  In  numerous  States,  particularly  in  the 
South,  this  ratio  is  very  low.  This  condition  is  due 
to  a  combination  of  several  factors,  of  which  the 
most  important  are  relative  inadequacy  of  areas, 
unscientific  distribution  of  areas,  incomplete  de- 
velopment, and — again  largely  in  the  South — 
the  newness  of  the  State  park  idea  and  consequent 
lack  of  public  knowledge  of  what  such  areas  have 
to  offer. 

It  is  estimated  that  attendance  at  State  parks, 
monuments,  etc.,  in  38  States  during  1938  totaled 
70,000,000  persons,  with  a  probable  total  attend- 
ance for  all  States  of  approximately  75,000,000. 

2.  State  Forests. — The  United  States  Forest  Serv- 
ice reports,  as  of  1935,1  a  total  State-owned  forest 
acreage  of  15,780,160 — a  figure  which  includes 
the  Adirondack  and  Catskill  Parks,  but  not  other 
forested  parks.  Much  of  this,  however,  is  simply  in 
State  ownership — particularly  in  some  Western 
States  which  possess  extensive  Federal  land 
grants — without  being  under  such  organized  and 
perfected  administration  as  is  characteristic  of 
State  forest  management  in  such  States  as  Penn- 
sylvania or  Connecticut,  for  example. 

Though  established  for  other  primary  purposes, 
State  forests  make  a  contribution  to  outdoor  re- 
creation of  considerable  volume  and  importance, 
varyingly   coordinated   with   other   State   recrea- 


1  Forest  Land  Resources,  Requirements,  Problems  and  Policy,  Part 
VIII  of  Supplementary  Report  of  the  Land  Planning  Committee  to 
the  National  Resources  Board,  1935. 
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tional  facilities  such  as  State  parks.  Pennsylvania's 
State  forests,  more  than  1,650,000  acres  in  extent, 
provide  inhabitants  of  the  Keystone  State  with 
almost  their  only  opportunity  for  what  are  some- 
times referred  to  as  extensive  types  of  recreation. 
Some  portions  of  them  are  almost  certainly  worthy 
of  delimitation  as  State  parks,  with  the  special 
type  of  development  and  administration  suited  to 
parks.  In  Massachusetts,  much  of  the  171,000 
acres  in  State  forests  is  most  valuable  for  recrea- 
tion and  is  being  extensively  developed  for  it. 
Thought  is  being  given  in  the  Bay  State  to  the 
advisability  of  delimitations  and  changes  in  classi- 
fication, such  as  seem  to  be  advisable  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut, 
Indiana,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and 
Minnesota  are  other  States  with  State  forests  ad- 
ministratively organized  and  which  are  utilized  to 
a  considerable  extent  for  recreation. 

Though  42  States  are  shown  as  owners  of  forest 
lands,  only  in  relatively  few  of  them,  as  indicated 
above,  do  they  make  an  appreciable  contribution 
to  recreation  requirements. 

3.  State  Wildlife  Areas — Though  in  the  aggre- 
gate there  is  a  considerable  acreage  of  State  hold- 
ings in  the  form  of  public  shooting  grounds,  game 
and  other  wildlife  refuges,  preserves  and  sanctu- 
aries, game  farms,  fish  hatcheries,  etc.,  established 
primarily  for  one  or  more  of  those  purposes,  re- 
creational use  of  them  is  a  minor  factor  by  com- 
parison with  State  parks  or  State  forests.  Their 
contribution  to  recreation — a  variable  but  im- 
portant one — is  rather  that  of  improving  hunting 
and  fishing  on  other  lands,  public  and  private. 

Federal  Lands  and  Recreation.  At  the  Federal 
level,  a  multiplicity  of  bureaus  and  independent 
agencies  are  charged  with  administration  of  lands, 
and  most  of  these  are,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
"in  the  game"  of  providing  the  means  of  outdoor 
recreation.  Of  this  group,  one — the  National  Park 
Service — is  primarily  responsible  for  the  preser- 
vation of  areas  providing  the  highest  type  of 
recreation.  It  administers  a  group  of  properties 
which  include  much  of  the  most  spectacular 
scenery  in  America,  as  well  as  an  extensive  collec- 
tion of  areas  of  outstanding  scientific,  historic  or 
prehistoric  significance.  Another  —  the  United 
States  Forest  Service — administering  175,843,405 
acres,  as  of  June  30,  1939,  has  in  its  domain  mil- 


lions of  acres  of  fine  scenery,  including  the  greater 
part  of  America's  mountain  ranges;  an  abundance 
of  streams  and  lakes;  magnificent  forests;  much 
game,  big  and  small,  as  well  as  other  wildlife,  and 
most  of  the  remaining  extensive  roadless  wilder- 
ness areas.  In  consequence,  the  Forest  Service  is  a 
purveyor  of  outdoor  recreation  on  a  large  scale. 
Owing  to  extensive  purchases  in  the  past  quarter 
century  and  particularly  during  the  present  de- 
cade, its  properties  are  now  to  be  found  in  40  of 
the  48  States. 

In  addition  to  these  two  major  purveyors  of  rec- 
reation, the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Office  of 
Indian  Affairs,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics,  the  Grazing  Service,  and  the 
War  Department  all  administer  areas  more  or 
less  valuable  for  recreation. 

(a)  The  National  Park  Service. 

Established  in  1917  to  provide  proper  adminis- 
tration for  the  National  Park  and  Monument  Sys- 
tem which  had  been  in  process  of  development 
since  the  creation  of  Yellowstone  National  Park  in 
1872,  the  National  Park  Service  now  administers 
203  areas  in  the  United  States,  Alaska  and  Hawaii, 
containing  21,882,770  acres.  Of  the  growth  of  this 
System,  Secretary  Ickes  has  said:2 

There  have  been  two  stages  in  the  creation  of  national 
parks.  During  the  first  stage,  national  parks  were  established 
on  lands  already  owned  by  the  Government  on  which  there 
were  striking  natural  phenomena — mountains,  glaciers,  wa- 
terfalls, lakes,  geysers,  hot  springs,  etc.  Such  lands  were  creat- 
ed into  national  parks  without  much  opposition,  provided 
the  lands  had  no  commercial  value.  The  boundary  lines  were 
drawn  so  as  to  exclude  all  commercial  timber,  all  mineral 
deposits,  all  lands  suitable  for  grazing  .... 

In  this  second  stage  of  creating  a  national  park  system,  we 
have  come  to  realize  that  even  though  a  land  area  may  have 
commercial  value,  it  may  have  an  even  greater  value  for  na- 
tional park  purposes.  We  have  discovered  that,  in  special  in- 
stances, the  commercial  value  of  a  given  area  may  be  en- 
hanced by  staying  the  woodman's  ax.  There  are  instances 
where  the  preserving  of  a  notable  forest,  especially  if  the  forest 
is  only  one  feature  of  an  outstanding  scenic  region,  not  only 
enhances  the  commercial  value  of  the  region  but  makes  this 
value  a  continuing  one. 

Of  a  still  further  evolution  of  the  responsibilities 
of  the  Service,  Secretary  Ickes  stated  on  the  twen- 
tieth anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Service : 

Natural  wonders  are  not  all  that  the  National  Park  Service 
conserves  for  the  enjoyment  and  inspiration  of  the  American 

2  American  Planning;  and  Civic  Annual,  1938. 
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people.  Within  the  past  few  years  the  scope  of  this  bureau  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  has  been  broadened  to  include 
national  historic  shrines  and  landmarks.  With  this  step  has 
come  a  still  broader  conception  of  America  as  a  whole.  We 
cannot  honor  our  heroes  and  sages  or  visit  the  places  hal- 
lowed by  them  without  deepening  our  own  consciousness  of 
what  true  patriotism  means.  It  is  good  for  us  all  to  pause  now 
and  then  to  recall  some  of  the  costs  and  sacrifices  that  have 
gone  into  the  making  of  America. 

In  addition  to  the  preservation  of  natural 
wonders  and  national  historic  shrines  and  land- 
marks, the  National  Park  Service  has  assumed  the 
responsibility  of  establishing  areas  which,  because 
of  their  remarkable  suitability  for  recreational 
enjoyment,  are  of  more  than  State  importance, 
that  is,  areas  which  are  intensively  sought  by  per- 
sons living  in  many  different  States  but  which  are 
unlikely  to  be  acquired  in  sufficient  extent  by 
States.  Beaches  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans, 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  Great  Lakes  are 
examples  in  point. 

In  recognition  of  the  widespread  urge  for  rec- 
reational travel  by  automobile,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  inaugurated  a  program  of  construct- 
ing national  parkways,  and  the  National  Park 
Service  has  been  given  the  responsibility  for  the 
development  of  these.  It  has  also,  as  part  of  the 
land-use  program  of  the  Federal  Government, 
acquired  lands  in  several  States  to  demonstrate 
the  value  of  the  recreational  use  of  lands  in  pro- 
viding low  cost  recreation  and  vacation  facilities 
near  large  population  centers.  Most  of  these  have 
been  intended  from  the  beginning  for  State  or  local 
administration  and  were  acquired  only  after  ap- 
proval by  the  State  planning  boards  of  the  States 
in  which  they  were  located,  where  such  boards 
existed. 

Though  the  properties  administered  by  the 
National  Park  Service  fall  within  a  dozen  different 
classifications,  with  a  prospective  thirteenth — the 
national  seashore — virtually  90  percent  of  the  total 
area  falls  within  two  classifications — national  parks 
and  national  monuments.  The  former  are  estab- 
lished only  by  act  of  Congress,  the  latter  are 
normally  created  by  Presidential  Proclamation, 
under  authority  of  the  Antiquities  Act  of  1906. 
The  two  may  be  described  briefly  as  follows: 

National  Parks.  Areas  set  aside  to  preserve  for 
all  time,  scenic,  scientific,  historic,  or  archeologic 
attractions  of  distinctly  national  importance  and 
interest  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  people.  At  the 


present  time  there  are  24  national  parks  in  conti- 
nental United  States  totaling  8,205,387.20  acres, 
Mount  McKinley  in  Alaska,  1,939,493  acres,  and 
Hawaii  National  Park  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii, 
176,451  acres. 

National  Monuments.  Areas  containing  historic 
landmarks,  historic  or  prehistoric  structures,  and 
other  objects  of  historic  or  scientific  interest  set 
aside  commonly  from  lands  owned  and  controlled 
by  the  United  States.  Seventy-eight  monuments 
containing  4,452,009  acres  have  been  established 
in  the  United  States  and  four  in  Alaska  containing 
4,997,205  acres.  The  location  and  size  of  all  areas 
in  the  national-park  system  are  shown  on  the 
Recreational  Map  of  the  United  States  in  the  ap- 
pendix and  on  the  individual  State  maps,  pages 
133  to  271. 

The  most  important  of  the  historical  areas  which 
the  Service  administers  are  designated  either  as 
national  historical  parks  or  as  national  military 
parks.  The  former,  of  which  there  are  four,  include 
sites  possessing  national  historical  significance,  but 
they  are  none  too  clearly  distinguished  from  areas 
classified  as  monuments  or  military  parks.  The 
latter  includes  the  sites  of  exceptionally  important 
battles  which  had  far-reaching  results  in  the  cam- 
paigns or  wars  in  which  they  took  place,  and 
consequently  on  the  history  of  the  country  as  a 
whole. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  areas  admin- 
istered by  the  National  Park  Service  as  of  June 
30,  1940: 


Type  of  area 


National  parks 

National  historical  parks 

National  monuments 

National  military  parks 

National  battlefield  sites 

National  historic  sites 

National  recreational  area.  .  .  . 

National  memorials 

National  cemeteries 

National  Capital  parks 

National  parkways 

Recreational     demonstration 
areas 

Total 


Num- 
ber 


26 

4 
82 
11 
7 
5 
1 
9 

12 
1 
3 

42 


203 


Area 


Sq.  miles 

16,  127.08 

11.96 

14,  764.  40 

32.94 

.  19 

2.  86 

2,  655.  58 

2.79 

1.55 

16.96 

56.79 

518.73 


34,  191.  83 


Area 


Acres 

10,321,331.50 

7,  656.  28 

9,  449,  214.  35 

21,079.98 

118.73 

1,828.  16 

699,  573.  00 

1,782.  62 

993.  46 

10,  856.  93 

36,  347.  54 

331,987.61 


1, 


21,882,770.  16 


During  the  1939  travel  season  attendance  at  all 
areas  administered  by  the  National  Park  Service 
reached  a  total  of  15,454,367.  Of  these,  6,804,216 
visited  the  national  parks,  2,566,452  the  national 
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monuments,  and  2,691,315  the  national  historical 
and  military  parks.  Transfer  of  a  large  number  of 
historical  areas  to  the  Service  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment in  1933  was  followed  by  a  very  great  increase 
in  total  annual  attendance  at  areas  under  its  ad- 
ministration and  threw  the  weight  of  that  total 
much  farther  to  the  East.  This  has  been  heightened 
by  the  very  heavy  visitation  accorded  the  new 
eastern  national  parks.  While  some  facilities  for 
physical  recreation  are  provided  on  the  many  his- 
toric holdings,  these  are,  in  general,  much  simpler 
and  less  extensive  than  those  found  in  the  typical 
national  park. 

(b)   United  States  Forest  Service. 

The  United  States  Forest  Service,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  is  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  promoting  the  conservation,  protection, 
and  wise  use  of  the  country's  forest  resources  in 
the  public  interest.  Its  activities  proceed  along 
three  major  lines:  (1)  administration  of  the  national 
forests;  (2)  cooperation  with  the  States  and  with 
private  landowners  in  protection  from  fire,  refores- 
tation, and  management  of  forest  lands;  and  (3) 
forest  research  looking  to  improved  methods  and 
practices  in  protection,  management,  and  efficient 
utilization  of  the  forest  resources.3 

In  addition  to  the  primary  responsibilities  of  tim- 
ber production  and  watershed  protection,  the  na- 
tional forests  furnish  the  public  many  other  bene- 
fits, including  recreation,  grazing,  game  range, 
mining,  waterpower  and  water  supply.  Recreation 
is  one  of  the  most  important  uses  of  many  of  the 
forests  which  furnish  large  opportunities  for  its  en- 
joyment. In  them  over  6,000  public  campgrounds 
and  picnic  areas  are  available.  Thirty-two  million 
six  hundred  thousand  people  visited  the  national 
forests  in  the  fiscal  year  1938  as  campers,  picnick- 
ers, hikers,  equestrians,  and  motorists,  it  was 
revealed  in  hearings  on  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture Appropriation  bill  for  1941.  This  does  not  in- 
clude motorists  who  passed  through  the  national 
forests  on  their  way  to  other  destinations. 

National  forests  play  an  important  part  in  the 
recreational  life  of  the  people.  They  are  extensively 
used  for  camping,  fishing,  hunting,  hiking,  riding, 
swimming,  picnicking,  winter  sports,  and  many 
other  recreational  pursuits  which  are  most  enjoyed 
in  places  characterized  by  naturalism,  spaciousness, 
abundant  forest  growth  and  a  fair  supply  and  vari- 

3  The  National  Forests  and  Field  Offices  of  the  U.  S.  F.  S. 


ety  of  wildlife,  and  by  freedom  from  burdensome 
restrictions  on  movement  or  choice  of  activity.  It 
is  estimated  that  for  the  calendar  year  1937, 
15,127,000  people  participated  in  these  various  ac- 
tivities. The  Forest  Service  has  provided  important 
recreation  opportunities  in  certain  sections  of  the 
national  forests  and  has  further  set  aside  large  wil- 
derness areas  in  which  special  attention  is  given  to 
preservation  of  the  areas.  Located  as  a  general  rule 
at  the  headwaters  of  streams,  in  the  mountainous 
or  more  hilly  sections  of  the  country,  these  wilder- 
ness areas  are  usually  not  easily  accessible.  They 
number  77,  ranging  in  size  from  5,000  to  1,870,- 
000  acres,  and  contain  a  total  of  approximately 
14,268,705  acres. 

Remoteness  from  population  is  especially  true  of 
many  of  the  older  established  forests.  Some  of  the 
more  recently  established  purchase  units  are  within 
a  day's  drive  of  millions  of  people,  such  as  the  pur- 
chase units  in  southern  Illinois,  southern  Missouri, 
southern  Indiana,  eastern  Kentucky,  southeastern 
Ohio,  and  west-central  Michigan.  The  protection 
of  existing  forests  and  the  regeneration  of  those 
forest  lands  which  have  been  denuded  or  abused, 
will  retard  erosion,  improve  the  surface  and  under- 
ground water  supplies,  encourage  wildlife,  and  pro- 
vide space  where  many  people  may  find  recreation. 
There  are  national  forests  or  purchase  units  in  every 
State  except  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  Kansas,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
and  Connecticut.  The  total  area  within  the  estab- 
lished boundaries  of  national  forests  and  purchase 
units  in  the  United  States  is  227,560,937  acres,  of 
which  175,843,405  acres  were  federally  owned  or 
in  process  of  acquisition  on  June  30,  1939. 

(c)  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  National 
Park  Service  have  a  common  objective  in  the  de- 
velopment of  recreation  in  many  of  the  reservoir 
areas  under  Bureau  of  Reclamation  jurisdiction. 
Artificial  bodies  of  water  in  interesting  settings,  and 
man's  ingenuity  in  creating  them,  have  strong  rec- 
reational appeal. 

The  approach  between  the  two  Bureaus  is,  of 
course,  with  the  understanding  that  the  dominant 
use  and  jurisdiction  is  within  the  reclamation  field, 
and  that  no  recreational  developments  inimical  to 
the  reclamation  purposes  involved  should  be  per- 
mitted. 

The  areas  themselves  appear  to  fall  into  two 
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general  classes:  (1)  those  of  recreational  impor- 
tance by  reason  of  the  high  quality,  size,  and  engi- 
neering skill  involved  in  the  dams,  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  scenery  and  recreation  involved  in 
the  reservoir  areas;  (2)  those  smaller  dams  and 
reservoirs  under  full  Federal  jurisdiction  offering 
good  opportunities  for  local  recreation  which  no 
agency  aside  from  the  Federal  Government  is  in 
a  position  to  develop,  administer,  and  maintain. 

In  the  latter  instance  the  development  pro- 
gram may  be  carried  out  by  the  National  Park 
Service  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation, with  the  understanding  that  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  will  handle  administration  and 
maintenance.  Since  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is 
not  set  up  to  administer  recreation,  however,  that 
Bureau  is  confronted  with  a  serious  problem  in 
properly  administering  recreation.  The  objective 
is  to  make  the  National  Park  Service  the  perma- 
nent agent  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  in  con- 
nection with  recreation  on  all  of  its  reservoir  areas, 
regardless  of  size,  with  the  understanding  that 
the  National  Park  Service  may,  if  it  sees  fit  to  do 
so,  turn  over  the  actual  operations  to  a  local 
agency,  retaining,  however,  the  basic  responsi- 
bility to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

In  connection  with  projects  of  major  recreational 
importance,  such  as  the  Boulder  Dam  National 
Recreation  area,  the  National  Park  Service  is 
expected  to  be  responsible  permanently  for  de- 
velopment, administration,  and  maintenance,  just 
as  in  the  case  of  national  parks  and  national 
monuments. 

(d)   Office  of  Indian  Affairs. 

The  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  provides  for  certain 
types  of  recreation  for  the  general  public  insofar 
as  such  use  does  not  interfere  with  the  primary 
purpose  of  the  lands  involved. 

The  Indians  themselves  have  a  traditional 
pattern  of  leisure  that  is  distinctive,  including 
many  of  the  basic  recreational  activities  of  the 
white  man,  such  as  hunting  and  fishing  which, 
however,  have  been  a  vital  feature  of  the  every- 
day struggle  for  existence  for  the  Indian.  Games 
requiring  dexterity,  such  as  lacrosse,  are  popular, 
as  are  dances  of  both  ceremonial  and  social 
nature.  To  their  own  traditional  games  the 
Indians  have  added  modern  games  such  as 
basketball,  baseball  and  football. 

Since   the   inception   of  the   CCC   program   in 


1933  the  recreational  facilities  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions have  been  greatly  increased  with  the  pro- 
vision of  community  centers,  picnic  grounds, 
beaches,  shelters,  etc.,  built  by  the  Indians  them- 
selves as  CCC  enrollees. 

(e)  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  is  responsible  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  waterfowl,  big  game,  and  other  wildlife,  all 
of  which  constitute  an  important  source  of  recrea- 
tional enjoyment.  The  recreational  activities  on  the 
wildlife  refuges  under  the  Service's  administration 
are  held  to  a  minimum,  due  to  the  necessity  of  pro- 
tecting the  wildlife  and  in  order  to  conduct  research 
projects  associated  therewith.  On  a  limited  num- 
ber, however,  recreational  facilities  are  provided, 
including  small  picnic  and  camp  areas,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  general  public  who  come  to  observe  the 
birds  and  other  wildlife.  Under  the  Migratory  Bird 
Conservation  Act,  fishing  is  permitted  on  refuges 
where  not  inconsistent  with  the  use  of  the  lands  for 
other  wildlife.  Trapping  also  is  allowed  under  per- 
mit on  designated  areas. 

The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has  primary  juris- 
diction over  approximately  7,250,000  acres  of 
national  wildlife  refuges,  and,  in  addition,  second- 
ary control  over  6,250,000  acres  administered  by 
other  Federal  agencies  on  which  wildlife  considera- 
tions are  important.  Although  the  number  of 
visitors  to  refuges  is  relatively  small,  these  areas 
play  an  important  part  in  the  conservation  of  other 
natural  resources  that  are  of  recreational  value. 
For  example,  the  extensive  holdings  included  in  the 
Upper  Mississippi  River  Wildlife  and  Fish  Refuge 
help  to  protect  the  scenic  values  of  the  upper  Mis- 
sissippi River  from  Rock  Island,  111.,  to  Lake  Pepin 
in  Minnesota.  The  establishment  of  major  refuges 
for  waterfowl  along  the  principal  flyways  for  nest- 
ing, feeding,  and  wintering  grounds  conserves  the 
birds  for  all  purposes  and  results  in  better  hunting 
conditions  throughout  the  entire  country. 

(f)  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  jurisdiction  over  the  land  utiliza- 
tion projects  established  by  the  Resettlement  Ad- 
ministration and  those  authorized  for  establish- 
ment under  Title  III  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm 
Tenant  Act  (Public,  No.  210,  75th  Cong.).  Under 
this  title,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  develop  a  program  of  land  utiliza- 
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tion  and  land  conservation,  including  the  retire- 
ment of  lands  which  are  submarginal  or  not  pri- 
marily suited  to  cultivation,  in  order  thereby  to 
correct  maladjustments  in  land  use.  To  effectuate 
this  program  the  Secretary  is  authorized,  among 
other  things,  to  acquire  by  purchase,  gift  or  devise, 
or  by  transfer  from  any  agency  of  the  United  States 
or  any  State,  Territory,  or  political  subdivision,  sub- 
marginal  land  and  land  not  primarily  suitable  for 
cultivation,  and  to  protect,  improve,  develop,  and 
administer  any  property  so  acquired  and  to  con- 
struct such  structures  thereon  as  may  be  necessary 


to  adapt  it  to  its  most  beneficial  use.  The  projects, 
generally,  have  been  and  are  being  developed  for 
grazing,  forestry,  recreation,  and  wildlife  uses. 

On  75  projects,  recreation  areas  varying  from  a 
few  acres  to  several  thousand  acres  in  extent  have 
been  or  are  being  developed.  In  general  they  are 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  gross  acreage  of  the 
projects.  Some  of  these  projects  have  now  been 
transferred  to  State  agencies  for  administration  on  a 
long-term  lease  basis.  In  addition  to  the  above, 
certain  projects  have  been  transferred  to  other 
Federal  agencies. 
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CHAPTER   IV 


Park  and  recreation  administration  is 
construed  to  include  all  those  means  and 
methods  by  which  park  and  recreation 
policies  are  established  and  properties  are 
selected,  planned,  developed,  operated, 
and  maintained.  The  essential  elements  of 
it  are  as  follows: 

1.  Organization. 

2.  Planning  and  development. 

3.  Operation  and  maintenance. 

4.  Organization  and  encouragement  of 

use. 

5.  Personnel. 

6.  The  budget. 

7.  Public  relations. 

8.  Interagency  coordination  and  cooperation. 

Organization.  The  basic  features  of  any  public 
administrative  organization  are  normally  pre- 
scribed by  legislative  enactment  or  charter.  It  is 
perhaps  needless  to  say  that  for  all  the  wide  varia- 
tions to  be  found  in  National,  State,  and  local 
park  administrative  organizations,  the  principal 
objective  is  to  provide  instrumentalities  through 
which  the  whole  administrative  task  may  be  per- 
formed efficiently  and  economically  and  which 
will  be  reasonably  responsive  to  the  desires  of  the 
public.  Our  examination  of  the  organization  phase 
of  the  subject  of  administration  proposes  to  proceed 
from  an  analysis  of  the  machinery  and  the  manner 
of  its  functioning,  of  what  is  probably  the  most 
elaborate  and  diversified  park  administrative  or- 
ganization in  America — the  National  Park  Service 
— and  to  ascertain,  as  impartially  as  possible,  to 
what  extent  its  machinery  and  methods  are  adapt- 
able to  the  requirements  of  State  and  local  park 
administration,  and  to  what  extent  the  different 
nature  of  their  problems  requires  variation  from 
its  pattern. 

The  National  Park  Service.  Of  all  the  many 
agencies,  National,  State,  and  local,  which  ad- 
minister lands  used  for  recreation,  the  National 
Park  Service  administers  a  greater  extent  of  lands 
set  aside  purely  for  that  purpose  than  any  other. 
Its  administrative  problems  embrace  all,  or  vir- 
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tually  all,  of  those  found  by  other  recreational 
agencies.  Without  having  to  be  partisan  about  it, 
or  to  assert  that  its  administrative  machinery  rep- 
resents near  perfection  for  its  purpose,  it  is  reason- 
able here  to  examine  that  machinery  and  the 
reasons  for  the  existence  of  its  various  parts,  and 
to  determine  to  what  degree  its  organization  and 
procedure  meet  the  requirements  of  its  responsi- 
bilities and  to  what  extent  it  may  be  adaptable 
to  the  requirements  of  other  agencies  whose  chief 
concern  is  likewise  the  management — acquisition, 
development,  and  operation — of  recreational  areas, 
whatever  their  special  character  may  be. 

The  National  Park  Service  is  a  bureau  of  a 
Department  which,  while  known  as  the  Interior 
Department,  is  increasingly  becoming,  in  fact  if 
not  in  name,  the  Conservation  Department  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Associated  with  the  Service 
in  the  Interior  Department  are  such  other  bureaus 
as  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Grazing  Serv- 
ice, Mines,  Reclamation,  and  Geological  Survey, 
each  of  which  is  importantly  concerned  with  con- 
servation in  one  phase  or  another.  Thus  there  is 
in  the  Federal  Government  a  relationship,  within 
a  single  Department,  with  a  group  which,  though 
lacking  forestry,  is  in  most  respects  analogous  to 
that  found  in  the  conservation  department  or  de- 
partment of  natural  resources  type  of  administra- 
tion now  established  in  many  States. 

Although  new  activities  in  connection  with  the 
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CCC,  ERA,  and  PWA  have  brought  into  the 
Service  organization  during  the  past  seven  years 
many  employees  without  civil-service  status,  all 
persons  employed  by  the  Service  with  funds  ap- 
propriated directly  to  it,  from  the  Director  down, 
are  under  civil  service.  Employees  paid  out  of 
CCC  funds  are  scheduled  to  be  placed  in  Civil 
Service  status  under  legislation  passed  by  Congress 
late  in  1940. 

Under  the  Director  and  his  Associate  Director 
the  Service  organization  is  divided  into  branches 
which  in  effect  constitute  three  major  groups.  One 
group — comprising  the  Branches  of  Plans  and 
Design  (Architecture  and  Landscape  Architec- 
ture), Engineering,  and  Recreation,  Land  Plan- 
ning and  State  Cooperation — is  chiefly  concerned 
with  the  planning  side  of  the  Service's  job.  Another 
group  of  three  branches  constitutes  the  protection, 
interpretation,  and  research  staff.  These  are  the 
Branch  of  Research  and  Information,  which  in- 
cludes the  Naturalist  and  Museum  Divisions,  as 
well  as  wildlife  technicians;  the  Branch  of  Historic 
Sites,  concerned  actually  with  both  historic  and 
prehistoric  research  and  interpretation,  and  with 
phases  of  protection  and  development  that  involve 
historic  areas;  and  the  Branch  of  Forestry,  con- 
cerned primarily  with  protection  of  the  forest 
resources  of  the  national  parks,  monuments,  and 
other  areas  under  Service  administration.  The 
third  group  is  concerned  with  acquisition  of  lands, 
the  various  legal  phases  of  the  Service's  activities, 
and  field  and  office  operations.  The  Office  of  Chief 
Counsel  handles  the  first  two  activities,  the  Branch 
of  Operations  the  last.  The  scope  of  the  Branch  of 
Operations  is  indicated  by  its  several  divisions — 
personnel,  audit,  operators  (concessionaires). 

Each  of  these  groups  and  branches  is,  of  course, 
subordinate  to  the  Director;  they  are  his  advisers; 
they  relieve  him  of  the  great  mass  of  detail  re- 
quired to  be  handled  in  the  course  of  developing 
and  administering  a  far-flung,  many-unit  system; 
but  ultimate  responsibility  for  the  functioning  of 
the  whole  group  rests  upon  him. 

Like  most  governmental  agencies,  the  National 
Park  Service  has  evolved  its  administrative  organ- 
ization to  meet  changing  and  increasing  respon- 
sibilities. When  it  was  established  in  1916,  it 
administered  16  national  parks  and  21  national 
monuments,  almost  all  situated  in  the  Far  West. 
At  a  time  when  the  Branches  of  Engineering  and 


Plans  and  Design  were  called  upon  to  prepare  the 
detailed  planning  of  roads,  buildings,  etc.  for  these 
areas,  both  branches  were  located  in  San  Francisco. 
So  were  most  of  the  rest  of  its  technical  personnel. 

During  the  past  decade  the  number  and  kind  of 
areas  under  administration  by  the  Service  have 
increased  tremendously.  With  the  transfer  of  a 
number  of  historic  sites  from  the  War  Department 
and  of  National  Monuments  from  the  Forest 
Service,  and  establishment  of  a  number  of  new 
scenic  and  historic  parks  and  monuments  east  of 
the  Mississippi,  it  has  direct  administrative  respon- 
sibilities in  nearly  every  State.  These  circumstances 
have  forced  the  Service  to  follow  the  example  of 
many  other  Federal  agencies  by  regionalizing  its 
work,  and  by  passing  out  to  its  regional  organiza- 
tions a  great  part  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
formerly  handled  by  its  Washington  office. 

Each  of  its  regions  very  largely  reflects  the  Serv- 
ice's Washington  office  in  its  organization  and  its 
functions,  so  far  as  those  functions  have  been  made 
subject  to  regional  authority.  Detailed  planning  is 
now  performed  almost  wholly  in  the  regional  offices 
and  on  the  several  types  of  administrative  areas, 
with  only  major  plans  and  master  plans  now  sub- 
ject to  the  Director's  approval.  To  a  much  greater 
extent  the  task  of  the  technical  branches  in  Wash- 
ington has  become  that  of  assisting  the  Director  in 
the  formulation  and  enforcement  of  Service 
policies. 

Individual  areas  under  the  regional  offices,  de- 
pending on  their  extent,  importance,  and  amount 
and  variety  of  use,  tend  again,  in  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, to  reflect  the  regional  and  Washington  office 
in  type  of  organization  and  in  the  varieties  of  tech- 
nical service — engineering,  landscape  architecture, 
forestry,  wildlife,  etc. — available  in  meeting  the 
special  problems  of  the  areas  to  which  they  are  as- 
signed. Wide  administrative  latitude,  within  the 
framework  of  regulations,  rests  with  the  superin- 
tendents of  the  national  parks  and  the  custodians  of 
the  national  monuments. 

Technical  and  administrative  groups  or  divisions 
in  each  regional  office  bear  the  same  relationship  to 
the  regional  director  as  do  the  branches  in  the 
Washington  office  to  the  Director;  the  same  is  true 
of  the  relationship  of  park  and  monument  staffs  to 
those  in  charge  of  the  areas. 

It  will  be  noted  that,  in  its  problems  of  selection, 
development    and    administration,    the    National 
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Park  Service  leans  heavily  on  technically  trained 
employees  in  a  large  variety  of  fields.  A  break- 
down which  will  indicate  the  diversity  of  specializa- 
tion employed  will  perhaps  be  illuminating. 

In  the  Branch  of  Engineering  are  specialists  in 
civil,  hydraulic,  electrical,  sanitary  and  highway 
engineering.  Because  of  the  Service's  large  concern 
with  historical  structures,  and  specifically  with 
their  repair  and  restoration,  one  regional  staff  in- 
cludes an  architect  who  is  a  specialist  on  period 
architecture  and  construction  methods.  In  the  wild- 
life field,  it  utilizes  the  services  of  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  employees  assigned  to  it,  who  are  spe- 
cialists in  the  fields  of  botany,  ichthyology,  zo- 
ology, ecology,  and  wildlife  management.  The 
Branch  of  Historic  Sites,  concerned  likewise  with 
prehistoric  sites,  includes  archaeologists  as  well 
as  historians  on  its  staff.  The  Branch  of  Research 
and  Interpretation  employs  geologists,  whose  serv- 
ices are  also  important  in  connection  with  at 
least  two  types  of  developmental  work — investiga- 
tion of  dam  sites  and  sources  of  potable  water  sup- 
plies— and  specialists  in  modern  museum  tech- 
nique and  in  nature  education. 

During  the  present  administration  a  number  of 
special  tasks  have  been  laid  upon  the  Service,  which 
are  germane  to  its  primary  purposes,  and  for  which, 
in  consequence,  one  branch  or  another,  at  least  in 
some  degree,  was  specially  equipped.  Thus  the 
Historic  American  Buildings  Survey,  a  P.  W.  A. 
project,  was  naturally  allocated  to  the  Branch  of 
Plans  and  Design.  The  Historic  Sites  Survey,  au- 
thorized by  Congress  in  1935,  was  as  naturally  as- 
signed to  the  Branch  of  Historic  Sites.  The  Park, 
Parkway  and  Recreational-Area  Study,  authorized 
by  Congress  in  1936,  was  assigned  to  the  Branch  of 
Recreation,  Land  Planning  and  State  Cooperation, 
which  has  also  had  immediate  direction  of  the  CCC 
program  assigned  to  the  Service.  The  latter  is  pre- 
ponderantly a  matter  of  cooperation  with  the  States 
and  their  subdivisions  in  the  development  of  parks 
and  other  recreational  areas.  The  same  branch 
supervises  the  Service's  emergency  relief  projects. 

Although  the  Service  finds  it  necessary  to  em- 
ploy sanitary  engineers  for  preparation  and  re- 
view of  designs  for  sanitary  facilities,  it  has  had 
a  long-standing  inter-bureau  arrangement  whereby 
the  Public  Health  Service  provides  final  tech- 
nical review  of  all  such  projects.  And  since  1925, 
all  major  park   and   parkway  road   construction 


has  been  handled  by  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  its 
successor,  the  Public  Roads  Administration  in 
the  Federal  Works  Agency.  Reciprocal  arrange- 
ments with  the  United  States  Forest  Service  in 
connection  with  forest-fire  detection,  prevention, 
and  control  have  been  in  effect  almost  from  the 
beginning.  Frequent  and  repeated  use  has  been 
made  over  the  years  of  the  special  services  and 
scientific  knowledge  and  counsel  obtainable  from 
other  Government  agencies  regardless  of  the  de- 
partment in  which  they  have  been  located.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  has  been  the  fixed  policy  of  the 
Service  to  avoid  extension  of  its  own  organization 
in  any  field  in  which  satisfactory  service  was  avail- 
able from  already  existing  agencies  of  government. 

The  functions  of  administration,  in  the  case  of 
a  park  and  recreation  agency,  have  been  briefly 
summarized.  Let  us  briefly  indicate  the  way  or 
the  means,  by  which  the  organization  described 
actually  performs  those  functions. 

The  first  on  our  list,  it  will  be  remembered,  are 
planning  and  development.  The  planning  func- 
tion, of  course,  is  "double-barreled,"  involving 
selection  as  a  phase  of  land  planning,  and  area 
planning  for  protection  and  use. 

The  first,  involving  careful  examination,  and 
appraisal  of  areas  proposed  for  some  national 
status,  is  one  of  the  numerous  responsibilities  of 
the  Branch  of  Recreation,  Land  Planning  and 
State  Cooperation,  which,  however,  calls  upon 
the  landscape  architect,  the  forester,  the  natu- 
ralist, the  historian,  and  the  archaeologist  for  as- 
sistance in  uncovering  and  evaluating  the  quali- 
fications upon  which  final  decision  as  to  status 
must  be  based.  For  many  years,  the  process  of 
growth  in  the  Federal  park  system  was  one  of 
approval  of  or  resistance  to  advocacy  of  individual 
areas,  with  examination  of  them  largely  the  part- 
time  task  of  one  man.  Congressional  legislation 
establishing  the  Southern  Appalachian  Park 
Commission,  which  undertook  to  discover  an 
eastern  area  deserving  of  national  park  status, 
and  which  recommended  three,  marked  the 
first  major  step  toward  a  different  approach. 
With  its  standards  of  selection  well  established,  and 
with  the  disposition  of  Congress  ordinarily  to 
protect  those  standards — or  of  successive  Presi- 
dents in  those  rare  cases  in  which  Congress  has 
yielded — the  Service  has  adopted  the  more  sen- 
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sible  method  of  seeking  out  and  endeavoring  to 
add  to  the  system  areas  that  meet  its  exacting 
standards. 

While  the  process  of  selection  now  as  always 
rests  primarily  on  Service  appraisal  and  recom- 
mendation, actual  establishment  of  national  parks, 
whether  of  the  scenic  or  the  historic  type,  continues 
to  rest  with  Congress,  and  of  national  monuments 
with  the  President. 

While  general  policies  as  to  operation  and 
maintenance  are  of  course  established  by  the 
Service,  responsibility  for  establishment  and  en- 
forcement and  interpretation  of  those  policies  in 
the  light  of  the  special  requirements  of  any  indi- 
vidual area  rests  on  the  man  in  charge  of  it.  His 
is  the  task  of  seeing  that  the  public  is  handled 
satisfactorily,  and  that  Service  regulations  are  met 
by  the  public,  the  park  employees  and  those  who 
operate  the  hotels,  restaurants,  transportation  and 
other  "utilities"  which  must  be  supplied  in  order 
that  the  public  may  derive  the  fullest  enjoyment 
and  benefit  from  their  use  of  the  area.  Periodic 
audits  of  his  books,  perusal  of  the  reports  he  is 
required  to  submit,  and  fairly  frequent  visits  by 
administrative  representatives  of  the  Washington  or 
regional  office  provide  the  checks  found  necessary 
in  any  such  far  flung  organization,  on  which 
judgment  as  to  the  competence  of  his  performance 
is  based.  As  previously  indicated,  responsibility, 
under  the  Director,  for  conduct  of  the  normal  tasks 
of  field  administration  rests  with  the  Branch  of 
Operations. 

The  meager  appropriations  to  the  National  Park 
Service  during  the  early  years  of  its  existence,  and 
the  absolute  necessity  of  providing  better  accom- 
modations to  park  visitors  than  had  been  available 
previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  Service, 
resulted  in  adoption  of  a  policy  under  which  private 
capital  was  permitted  and  urged  to  construct  and 
operate  hotels,  lodges,  restaurant  facilities,  trans- 
portation, etc.,  under  long-term  contracts. 

While  the  uses  to  which  national  parks  and 
monuments  might  properly  be  put  have  been  lim- 
ited by  the  character  and  purposes  of  the  areas 
themselves,  interpretation  and  use  within  those 
limits  has  been  a  steadily  growing  concern  of  the 
Service  much  enlarged  by  its  expansion  into  the 
field  of  history  and  prehistory.  The  great  objective 
of  the  Service  has  been  that  people  may  not  only 
see   but  may   better  understand   what   they  see, 


whether  it  be  a  glacier-carved  valley,  a  giant 
forest,  the  site  of  a  crucial  battle,  or  the  council 
chamber  of  a  tribe  long  since  returned  to  the  dust. 
Thus,  it  has  established  a  museum  program  with 
well  defined  policies  which  are  directed  toward 
making  the  program  effective  and  toward  pre- 
venting museums  from  becoming  repositories  of 
unrelated  or  insignificant  exhibit  materials;  and 
through  constant  study  and  research  it  has  devel- 
oped techniques  which  are  constantly  gaining  in 
effectiveness. 

Research  on  matters  of  wildlife  protection  and 
management,  on  methods  of  nature  education  in 
the  out-of-doors  and  of  relating  museums  to  such 
educational  activities,  on  development  of  effective 
signs  and  markers  in  preservation  and  display  of 
historic  and  prehistoric  structures,  on  the  phil- 
osophy and  methods  of  imposing  fees  and  charges — 
these  suggest  the  varied  fields  in  which  the  Service 
carries  forward  the  work  of  research  on  which  its 
policies  and  practices  must  be  based. 

As  in  the  case  of  any  public  or  private  agency,  the 
public-relations  program  of  the  Service  is  a  joint 
responsibility  shared  by  every  employee  who  has 
occasion  to  come  in  contact  with  the  public,  by 
whatever  means,  from  the  Director  in  Washington 
to  the  ranger  in  the  park  or  monument.  Under- 
standing of  the  Service's  work,  its  purposes,  and  its 
policies  is  promoted  by  all  the  means  available  to 
it — public  addresses,  illustrated  talks,  motion  pic- 
tures, exhibits,  the  supplying  of  news  and  articles  to 
newspapers  and  other  publications,  etc. — within 
the  limits  imposed  by  available  personnel  and 
funds. 

Even  if  it  were  not  sound  administrative  practice, 
the  Service  would  be  compelled,  as  most  publicly 
supported  agencies  are  compelled,  to  prepare  each 
year  a  detailed  budget  setting  forth  its  needs  of 
funds  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  Cleared  through  the 
Department  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  con- 
sideration by  Congress,  it  is  then,  of  course,  subject 
to  congressional  action  and  congressional  modifica- 
tion. While  Federal  appropriations  to  a  bureau  are 
made  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  some  latitude  with 
respect  to  changes  in  individual  items  of  the  de- 
tailed budget,  and  even  for  transfers  of  funds  from 
one  area  to  another,  each  park's  detailed  budget 
guides  its  expenditures,  subject  to  change  only  with 
the  Director's  approval.  Such  a  system  necessitates 
the  most  careful  advance  planning  and  anticipation 
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of  future  needs,  and  adherence  to  it  both  compels 
an  orderly  spending  procedure  and  tends  to  prevent 
neglect  of  the  vital  needs  of  one  area  for  the  benefit 
of  another. 

State  Administrative  Organization.  Although  in  the 
Federal  Government  coordination  of  conservation 
and  recreational  activities,  particularly  in  the  pro- 
vision of  recreational  facilities,  is  far  from  ade- 
quate, the  bad  features  of  this  situation  are  widely 
recognized.  The  necessity  for  close  association 
of  conservation  and  land  holding  agencies  for 
effective  coordination  of  their  activities  is  indicated 
both  by  the  results,  in  duplication  of  organization 
and  effort,  wherever,  at  any  level  of  government, 
such  an  arrangment  is  not  provided;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  by  increased  effectiveness  in  most  cases 
where  it  is. 

The  possible  scope  of  such  an  association  of  agen- 
cies in  this  field  is  indicated  by  the  following  fields 
of  activity  which  are  allocated  to  departments  of 
conservation  in  one  or  another  of  the  States:  parks 
and  recreation,  forestry,  wildlife,  inland  fisheries, 
salt-water  fisheries,  geology,  soils,  type  mapping, 
reclamation,  entomology,  engineering.  Taking  sim- 
ply the  field  of  parks  and  recreation,  it  may  be  seen 
at  a  glance  that  a  division  concerned  primarily 
with  this  field  may,  and  probably  will  have  occa- 
sion, from  time  to  time,  to  call  for  special  services 
on  almost  any  other  in  the  group.  So,  in  fact,  would 
forestry  and  wildlife,  and  in  lesser  degree,  others  in 
the  list.  The  virtues  of  such  close  association  in  a 
single  department,  manned  by  competent  and  con- 
scientious personnel,  are  such  that  it  is  earnestly 
recommended  to  every  State. 

Though  State  departments  of  conservation  are 
subject  to  a  number  of  individual  variations  in  set- 
up, and  to  varying  degrees  of  inclusiveness,  they 
fall  into  two  general  classes  which  may  be  referred 
to  as  the  commission  type  and  the  executive  type. 
The  former  is  characterized  by  having  a  commis- 
sion, usually  gubernatorial  appointees;  a  director, 
at  least  nominally  chosen  by  the  commission;  and 
three  or  more  divisions  or  branches,  each  headed 
by  a  division  chief.  The  executive  type,  exemplified 
by  New  York,  Tennessee,  California,  Alabama,  and 
others,  differs  only  in  that  the  commission  is  either 
lacking  or,  as  in  Tennessee,  is  an  advisory  group, 
and  the  executive  in  charge  of  the  department  is 
appointed  by  the  governor.  In  either  case  the  bur- 
den of  the  whole  undertaking  rests  primarily  upon 


this  executive.  For  that  reason  it  seems  advisable  to 
consider  briefly  the  qualifications  most  desirable  in 
a  person  selected  for  such  a  position,  which  has 
become  one  of  the  most  important  in  State  govern- 
ment. 

Genuine  administrative  ability  may  be  taken  for 
granted  as  a  sine  qua  non  for  any  director  of  conser- 
vation if  his  work  is  to  be  successful.  In  addition,  he 
should  certainly  possess  profound  convictions  as  to 
the  need  and  value  of  a  broad,  well-balanced  pol- 
icy of  conservation  of  natural  and  human  resources; 
a  good,  general  understanding  of  the  scope  and 
purposes  of  each  of  the  important  conservation 
fields,  and  a  genius  for  impartiality  toward  them; 
an  appreciation  of  the  contribution  to  be  expected 
of  and  sought  from  the  specialists  in  each  of  these 
fields;  and  the  ability,  particularly  in  connection 
with  land-use  planning,  to  weigh  conflicting  claims 
for  use,  and  decide  them  on  the  basis  of  the  greatest 
long-term  public  benefit. 

It  is  believed  to  be  unnecessary  that  a  person  in 
such  a  position  be  an  expert  or  specialist  in  any 
phase  of  conservation.  In  fact,  that  might  be  defi- 
nitely undesirable,  since  it  is  difficult — though  of 
course  not  impossible — for  a  person  so  qualified  to 
maintain  that  balance  of  impartiality  so  desirable 
in  any  person  so  placed. 

In  addition  to  what  has  already  been  said,  the 
wholly  successful  director  of  conservation  must  be 
something  of  a  crusader.  His  is  a  task,  the  per- 
formance of  which  is  bound  to  affect  profoundly  the 
well-being  and  happiness  of  the  citizens  of  his 
State  and  other  States,  both  in  the  present  and  in 
the  future.  His  great  problem  is  that  of  combating 
the  lethargy  of  the  indifferent  and  the  desire  for 
immediate  advantage  of  the  selfish  exploiter.  Thus 
his  convictions,  instead  of  being  academic,  have  to 
be  backed  by  courage,  initiative,  energy — they 
must  have  backbone. 

Granting  the  desirability  of  a  truly  inclusive  con- 
servation or  natural  resources  department  as  one 
of  the  major  branches  of  a  State  government,  the 
question  then  may  be  asked,  What  are  the  advan- 
tages or  disadvantages  of  the  commission  type  as 
opposed  to  the  executive  type? 

Let  us  examine  a  few  examples  of  these  two  types. 
The  State  of  New  York  has  long  been  active  in  the 
field  of  conservation  and  has  spent  immensely 
greater  funds  in  support  of  it  than  any  other  State. 
Its  organization  is  of  the  executive  type — a  com- 
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missioner,  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate,  has  general  direction  of 
park,  forestry,  water-power,  and  fish  and  game 
activities.  His  are  both  the  major  administrative 
decisions  as  well  as  the  major  decisions  on  policy. 
Either  may  be  made  quickly,  without  having  to 
await  consideration  by  any  other  policy-making 
group.  That  it  works  and  works  well  in  New  York 
is  due  principally  to  two  factors.  The  first  is  that 
over  a  long  period  the  governors  of  New  York 
have  appointed  exceptionally  able  men  to  the  office 
of  conservation  commissioner.  The  second  is  that 
the  staff  of  the  department  is  permanent  and  com- 
petent, employed  under  civil  service  and  conse- 
quently not  subject  to  removal  for  political  reasons. 
In  addition,  the  long  and  efficient  record  of  the 
Department  has  been  such  as  to  give  major  policy 
a  degree  of  stabilization  not  found  in  States  still 
new  to  the  business  of  conservation.  Thus,  were  a 
conservation  commissioner  inclined  to  make  a 
major  change  of  policy,  long  informed  public  opin- 
ion would  tend  at  least  to  require  sound  justifica- 
tion for  it. 


Unfortunately,  only  a  few  States  have  succeeded 
in  establishing  civil-service  employment.  Largely 
because  of  that  fact,  the  conservation  commission 
form  of  organization  has  many  ardent  advocates. 
Though  such  commissions  are  appointed  by  gov- 
ernors, such  appointments  are  usually  for  definite 
and  fairly  long  terms  and  are  staggered  in  such  a 
way  that  normally  not  more  than  one  member's 
term  expires  in  any  one  year.  Length  of  service 
gives  an  opportunity  to  acquire  mature  judgment 
through  acquaintance  with  existing  policies  and 
practices;  and  men  who  might  be  inclined  to  "up- 
set the  apple  cart"  are  usually  in  the  minority, 
restrained  by  other  and  more  experienced  heads. 
Such  a  set-up  is,  of  course,  not  actually  wholly  free 
from  political  influences  of  undesirable  kinds,  but 
practice  has  shown  that  it  is  likewise  a  stable  type 
of  set-up  and  that  it  provides  a  pretty  fair  degree 
of  continued  employment  for  proved  and  compe- 
tent personnel. 

In  any  conservation  department  organization  it 
is  important  that  park  and  recreation  activities  be 
established  as  coordinate  with  forestry,  fish  and 
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game,  and  other  divisions  normally  found  in  such 
departments,  rather  than  subordinate  to  any  one 
of  them. 

Because  parks  and  recreation  in  many  States 
gained  recognition  as  a  legitimate  feature  of  a 
conservation  program  considerably  later  than  fish 
and  game  or  forestry,  it  has  often  been  established 
as  part  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  functions.  That 
has  been  particularly  true  in  the  South — Florida, 
Mississippi,  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  and 
others,  where  it  has  been  placed  under  the  forestry 
authorities.  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Wisconsin, 
and  Montana  are  examples  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  Frequently  the  attitude  of  the  State  for- 
esters toward  this  new  activity  has  been  excellent, 
as  has  that  of  fish  and  game  authorities  in  other 
States  who  have  assumed  responsibility  for  parks. 
Increasingly,  however,  as  new  conservation  de- 
partments are  established,  it  is  given  a  coordinate 
place  in  the  group  of  functions  assigned  to  the  de- 
partments, because  it  is  a  distinctive  and  special- 
ized field,  yearly  growing  in  importance. 

In  most  States  the  same  relationship  between 
central  office  and  area  administration  exists  as 
was  the  case  in  the  National  Park  Service  until 
1937.  In  a  few,  however,  extent  of  territory  and 
number  of  areas  has  compelled  or  resulted  in  an 
arrangement  more  or  less  analogous  to  the  region- 
alization  then  put  into  effect  by  the  Service.  New 
York,  nearly  a  decade  and  a  half  ago,  established 
a  group  of  park  regions,  which  now  total  eleven,  of 
which  ten  have  commissions  of  three  to  ten  mem- 
bers, each  headed  by  an  executive  officer,  and  each 
possessing  a  large  degree  of  autonomy.  These  are 
united  in  the  State  Council  of  Parks  which,  subject 
to  control  by  the  Commissioner  of  Conservation, 
decides  those  limited  major  policies  and  adminis- 
trative questions  not  delegated  to  the  regional 
commission.  Successor  to  a  considerable  number 
of  local  and  independent  and,  as  far  as  appropria- 
tions were  concerned,  competitive  commissions, 
the  Council  now  coordinates  the  budgets  of  ten  of 
the  regions  and  presents  a  single  unified  budget 
for  the  entire  group,  thus  halting  competitive 
pressure  for  funds  before  submission  to  the  Com- 
missioner, the  budget  officers,  the  Governor  and 
the  Legislature. 

Michigan  has  established  nine  park  districts, 
and  California  four,  each  containing  groups  of 
several  parks,  and  each  exercising  powers  of  vary- 


ing extent  delegated  to  the  executive  officers  who 
head  them. 

It  was  noted  in  the  discussion  of  National  Park 
Service  organization  that  extent  of  territory,  num- 
ber and  variety  of  areas,  and  the  variety  of  prob- 
lems encountered,  compelled  organization  of  the 
Washington  office  and  the  regional  offices  into  a 
number  of  branches  and  divisions  respectively. 
While  most  States  face  some  or  nearly  all  the  prob- 
lems in  connection  with  administration — selection, 
development,  operation,  maintenance  and  use — 
it  is  manifestly  impossible,  even  if  it  were  desirable, 
for  most  States  even  approximately  to  duplicate 
that  organization.  Yet,  it  is  equally  apparent  that 
any  State  administering  a  reasonably  extensive  and 
adequate  system  can  perform  its  task  satisfactorily 
only  if  it  is  in  a  position  to  avail  itself  of  such  special- 
ized services  as  are  supplied  by  those  branches. 

Selection  of  areas  requires  the  services  of  those 
who  can  acceptably  appraise  scenic,  scientific,  his- 
toric, prehistoric,  and  active  recreational  values 
and  who  can  envision  the  extent  and  kind  of  de- 
velopment and  protection  an  area  will  require. 
For  any  area,  planning  that  is  genuinely  skilled 
and  expert,  both  of  individual  structures  and  of 
their  relationship  to  each  other  and  to  the  roads, 
trails,  and  utilities  that  are  required,  is  essential 
and  can  be  supplied  only  by  those  who  have  been 
trained  by  education  and  experience  for  the  task. 
Those  services  which  are  supplied  in  the  National 
Park  Service  by  the  Branches  of  Recreation,  Land 
Planning  and  State  Cooperation,  Plans  and  Design, 
and  Engineering,  are  equally  essential  in  the  State 
park  administrative  organization,  and  for  most  of 
them  on  a  full-time  basis.  The  need  for  architec- 
tural, landscape  architectural  and  engineering 
staffs  appears  now  to  be  generally  recognized  and 
admitted.  So,  of  course,  is  the  need  of  properly 
equipped  operating  and  maintenance  personnel, 
although  the  necessity  of  bringing  this  group  of 
men — the  men  who  have  to  make  the  thing  work — 
into  consultation  in  connection  with  all  phases  of 
planning  is  still  given  too  little  recognition,  to  the 
ultimate  greater  cost  to  the  State. 

Somewhat  less  recognized  is  the  need  of  the 
services  of  such  persons  as  the  historian,  the  ar- 
chaeologist, the  forester,  the  wildlife  technician, 
the  geologist,  the  ichthyologist,  the  botanist,  and 
others,  whose  knowledge  is  valuable  and  neces- 
sary at  every  phase  of  the  park  task,  from  selec- 
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tion  to  ultimate  use.  In  New  York  State,  for  ex- 
ample, the  State  Council  of  Parks  some  10  years 
ago  recommended  transfer  of  its  numerous  his- 
torical areas  to  the  Department  of  Education,  and 
in  default  of  such  action  largely  continues  to  look 
upon  these  areas  as  a  collection  of  fifth  wheels  in 
the  State  park  system,  but  not  belonging  to  it. 
Yet,  New  York  has,  and  has  thus  far  missed  an 
opportunity  for,  an  outstanding  historical  pro- 
gram, one  which  would  add  distinction  to  its  work 
in  the  State  park  field  if  properly  organized  and 
directed.  The  Empire  State  could  establish  the 
equivalent  of  the  Branch  of  Historic  Sites  in  its 
park  and  monument  set-up  to  its  own  profit  and 
the  profit  and  inspiration  of  its  own  people. 
Equally,  in  many  States,  the  urge  to  provide  more 
and  more  facilities  for  the  picnickers,  the  camp- 
ers, the  swimmers,  the  golfers,  has  kept  adminis- 
trative eyes  on  these  things  to  the  greater  or  less 
exclusion  of  other  recreationally  valuable  features, 
such  as  the  geology,  the  botany,  the  wildlife  and 
other  assets  of  their  properties.  In  one  leading  park 
State  one  may  go  into  a  State  park  and  paddle  or 
swim  in  a  lovely  lake  without  ever  seeing  or  hear- 
ing anything  to  indicate  that  a  glacier  formed  it; 
in  another  enter  a  museum  in  which  those  exhibits 
that  help  to  interpret  its  natural  and  human  his- 
tory are  obscured  by  a  miscellaneous  potpourri  of 
unrelated  material.  It  is  thus  a  failure  either  as  a 
park  museum  or  any  other  kind.  And  in  virtually 
every  State  it  is  possible  to  enter  almost  any  park 
on  a  week  day,  even  in  summer,  and  find  it  almost 
deserted  and  its  expensive  plant  idle  because  there 
has  been  little  or  no  attempt  to  organize  and  lead 
use  during  those  periods  when  use  is  most  pleasant 
because  freed  of  the  pressure  of  great  crowds.  In  a 
few  alert  and  energetic  States  it  has  been  amply 
proved  that  where  such  planning  and  organization 
and  leadership  are  provided  through  competent 
and  trained  personnel,  the  usefulness  of  park  facil- 
ities can  be  gratifyingly  increased,  and  far  greater 
interest  aroused  in  those  natural  or  historical  fea- 
tures which  characterize  every  wisely  selected  State 
park.  And  it  can  be  done  without  application  or 
even  suspicion  of  either  regimentation  or  compul- 
sion. 

All  this  may  be  interpreted  to  indicate  that  al- 
most any  State  would  benefit  by  careful  explora- 
tion of  the  possibilities  of  expanded  usefulness  for 
its  park  and  related  properties,  and  by  employment 


of  personnel  qualified  to  develop  or  promote  those 
possibilities.  Those  States  which  lack  funds  with 
which  to  provide  full-time  employment  for  quali- 
fied personnel  not  available  from  some  closely  asso- 
ciated agency — such  as  another  division  in  a  de- 
partment of  conservation — can  often  employ  it  on 
a  part-time  basis  or  can  obtain  it  at  little  or  no  cost 
from  a  State  university  or  even  one  privately  en- 
dowed. By  whatever  means  it  may  be  obtained, 
and  whether  on  full-time  employment,  part-time 
employment,  or  any  other  basis,  every  State  needs  to 
do  its  utmost  to  assure  the  most  expert  handling 
of  its  problems  that  the  means  at  its  disposal  will 
permit. 

The  county,  the  metropolitan  district,  and  the 
city,  with  some  exceptions,  come  into  the  conserva- 
tion-recreation field,  only  through  possession  of 
parks  and  playgrounds.  Their  administrative  or- 
ganizations logically  reflect  this  situation  in  the 
park  boards,  park  commissions,  and  park  commis- 
sioners, variously  appointed  or  elected,  which  have 
been  created  to  handle  their  park  and  recreational 
problems.  Their  main  functions — selection,  plan- 
ning, development,  operation,  public  relations, 
research,  preparation  of  budget,  etc. — are  essen- 
tially the  same  as  those  of  State  or  Federal  Govern- 
ments, and  require  as  expert  handling. 

Major  Functions  of  Administrative  Organizations. 
In  view  of  the  emphasis  given  to  proper  selection 
and  proper  planning  of  park  and  recreation  areas,  to 
businesslike  and  efficient  operation,  and  to  proper 
budgetary  procedure,  it  is  becoming  difficult  to 
remember  that  only  a  few  years  ago  many  agencies, 
particularly  those  of  the  States,  operated  largely  on 
the  assumption  that  a  State  park  needed  no  plan- 
ning; that  it  was  just  there  and  folks  could  come  in 
and  use  it;  that  administration  of  a  State  park  sys- 
tem required  no  particular  special  qualifications; 
and  that  the  expert  in  natural  history,  or  history,  or 
landscape  architecture  was  unnecessary. 

Improved  as  the  situation  is  today,  many  ad- 
vances toward  accomplishment  of  the  park  and 
recreation  administration  job  remain  to  be  accom- 
plished. The  following  discussions  of  the  major 
functions  of  park  administration  are  offered  in  the 
belief  that  they  will  help  to  broaden  the  concept  of 
that  job  and  its  requirements. 

Selection,  Planning,  and  Development.    Selec- 
tion, planning,  and  development,  whether  of  single 
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areas  or  systems,  must  be  based  on  some  sort  of 
policy,  expressed  or  understood,  if  it  is  to  be  any- 
thing but  a  haphazard  and  disordered  process. 
Comparatively  few  States,  unfortunately,  have  at- 
tempted to  formulate  in  specific  terms  those  princi- 
ples and  policies  which  are  to  govern  the  whole 
process  of  planning  and  development,  including 
the  first  step,  that  of  selection.  Unfortunately,  also, 
areas  selected  and  the  quality  of  development  given 
them  in  many  instances  all  too  well  illustrate  the 
consequences  of  lack  of  policy. 

Because  they  indicate,  in  varying  degrees,  the 
scope  of  such  statements  of  policy,  there  are  repro- 
duced here  those  formulated  for  the  States  of  New 
York  and  South  Carolina. 

That  for  the  State  of  New  York  was  formulated  in 
1929  and  1930  by  the  State  Council  of  Parks,  and 
is  probably  as  comprehensive  as  any  that  has  been 
issued  by  a  State.  Headed  Principles  Governing 
the  New  York  State  Park  and  Parkway  System 
and  Rules  for  the  Extension  of  the  System,  it  reads 
as  follows: 

PRINCIPLES  GOVERNING  PARKS 

The  State  is  committed  to  the  development  of  a  unified 
park  system  developed  on  a  regional  basis.  There  are  ten 
park  regions  including  the  forest  preserve  region.  These  park 
specifications  apply  to  all  regions  except  the  forest  preserve, 
the  development  of  which  is  governed  by  totally  different 
considerations.  The  State  program  for  each  region  is  based 
primarily  upon  scenic  attraction  and  recreational  needs.  An 
even  geographical  distribution  of  "a  park  every  50  miles" 
or  "a  park  for  every  county"  is  manifestly  impossible  on 
account  of  scenic,  recreational  and  other  requirements,  and 
because  it  is  fundamentally  unscientific. 

A  park  site  should  possess  both  conspicuous  scenic  and 
recreational  value,  or  at  least  some  scenic  value  and  very 
unusual  recreational  possibilities. 

By  conspicuous  scenic  value  is  meant  rare  natural  scenery 
which  is  unlikely  to  be  preserved  for  enjoyment  by  the  public 
of  this  and  future  generations  if  the  property  remains  in 
private  hands,  and  which  is  sufficiently  distinctive  to  attract 
and  interest  people  from  distant  parts  of  the  State  as  well  as 
local  people. 

By  conspicuous  recreational  value  is  meant  topography, 
trees,  vegetation,  streams,  lakes,  or  ocean  shore,  which  will 
attract  and  interest  people  of  a  wide  surrounding  area  and 
which  would  not  be  available  to  the  public  if  the  property 
remained  in  private  hands. 

In  the  absence  of  striking  scenic  value,  this  may  be  com- 
pensated for  by  very  unusual  recreational  value  such  as  is 
represented  by  a  very  fine  bathing  beach  or  by  an  excep- 
tional location  with  respect  to  population  centers  and  main 
arteries  of  travel. 

The  State  parks  should  be  sufficient  in  number  to  meet  the 


prospective  demands  of  the  people  of  each  region  over  and 
above  facilities  which  are  or  should  be  provided  by  local, 
city,  county,  town  and  village  parks,  and  without  requiring 
a  State  park  budget  which  is  unreasonable  or  excessive  in 
the  light  of  other  financial  demands.      *     *     * 

RULES   GOVERNING   THE   ESTABLISHMENT   OF   ADDITIONAL   STATE 
PARKS   AND   EXTENSIONS   OF  EXISTING   PARKS 

1,  Minimum  Area — Except  in  extraordinary  cases  the  site 
should  include  not  less  than  400  acres  of  land  well  adapted 
for  park  use  and  development.  Existing  parks  of  smaller 
area  should  be  extended  to  at  least  this  minimum  acreage. 

2.  Group  of  Smaller  Units — In  certain  special  cases,  a  group 
of  smaller  units  may  be  desirable  when  the  several  sites  are 
close  enough  together  for  a  central  management  and  it  is 
not  practical  to  acquire  the  land  between  units.  This  situa- 
tion is  illustrated  by  the  several  sites  comprising  the  Niagara 
Reservation.  Even  here  the  ultimate  objective  should  con- 
template the  connection  of  these  units  by  a  parkway  or  wide 
boulevard  under  park  management.  Small  units  along  a 
State  parkway  for  parking  or  picnicking  are  always  desirable. 

4.  The  Large  Park  Compared  to  Smaller  Parks — It  is  better 
to  concentrate  on  one  large  fine  park  than  to  scatter  efforts 
over  a  number  of  smaller  parks  in  the  same  neighborhood. 

5.  Requirements  for  New  Parks  To  Be  Increasingly  Strict — The 
establishment  of  new  parks  must  not  be  carried  to  an  extent 
which  will  interfere  with  the  proper  development  of  existing 
parks.  For  this  reason  the  requirements  for  new  park  sites 
must  become  increasingly  strict.  A  State  park  should  be 
developed  in  a  dignified  and  substantial  manner  and  park 
funds  should  not  be  scattered  over  so  many  sites  as  to  result 
in  partial  or  improper  development. 

6.  Historic  and  Scientific  Features — The  value  of  a  State  park 
site  is  enhanced  if  it  contains  historical  and  scientific  fea- 
tures which  are  interesting  and  educational,  but  such  factors 
are  incidental  and  not  controlling  like  scenic  and  recrea- 
tional requirements. 

Sites  which  are  primarily  historical  and  scientific  should 
not  be  administered  by  the  park  authorities  which  lack  the 
interest  and  knowledge  to  care  for  them.  No  new  sites  of 
this  kind  should  be  acquired,  and  those  now  in  existence 
should  be  transferred  to  the  education  department  as  soon 
as  the  legislature  can  make  provision  for  a  Bureau  of  Historic 
and  Scientific  Places  in  that  department. 

7.  Type  of  Land  To  Be  Taken — In  general,  the  policy  is 
not  to  take  unattractive,  open  farm  lands  for  park  purposes, 
but  to  utilize  property  which  cannot  be  farmed  economically. 
However,  this  should  not  be  construed  to  prevent  taking 
necessary  open  land  to  provide  entrances,  parking  areas, 
recreational  fields,  etc.,  as  adjuncts  to  the  main  park  area. 

8.  Woods  and  Water — A  site  possessing  a  fair  percentage  of 
wooded  area  is  to  be  preferred.  A  stream,  lake,  or  ocean 
shore  with  water  of  sufficient  purity  for  bathing  is  prac- 
tically indispensable.  Parks  without  bathing  facilities  or  the 
possibility  of  such  facilities,  or  without  water  views  are  not 
desirable. 

9.  Cost  of  Land — The  cost  of  land  should  be  relatively  low 
considering  the  section  of  the  State  in  which  the  park  site  is 
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located.  Other  things  being  equal,  a  site  involving  a  small 
number  of  present  owners  is  to  be  preferred. 

10.  Cost  of  Development — The  park  site  must  eventually 
have  entrance  and  other  roads,  drinking  water,  sanitary 
facilities,  central  building,  clearing  of  grounds,  etc.  A  site 
which  necessitates  unusually  large  expenditures  to  provide 
for  basic  developments  should  be  avoided. 

RULES    GOVERNING    THE    ESTABLISHMENT,    EXTENSION,  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  PARKWAYS 

Definition — A  parkway  is  a  narrow  landscaped  park  with  a 
pavement  for  motor  vehicles  running  through  it.  Crossings 
at  grade  are  eliminated  and  access  is  afforded  only  at  fixed 
and  specified  entrances  which  are  spaced  a  considerable 
distance  apart  and  are  not  opposite  each  other. 

1.  Location — The  State  should  establish  parkways  as  dis- 
tinguished from  wide  boulevards  only  through  attractive 
country. 

2.  Width — In  future  the  minimum  width  of  a  parkway 
right-of-way  should  be  300  feet.  The  average  and  maximum 
width  should,  of  course,  depend  upon  topography,  cost,  and 
other  factors. 

3.  Crossings — No  crossings  at  grade  should  be  permitted, 
excepting  over  little-traveled  roads,  and  even  in  the  case  of 
such  roads,  sufficient  land  should  be  acquired  in  the  begin- 
ning for  ultimate  elimination.  The  question  of  whether  a 
parkway  should  be  elevated  over  a  local  or  cross  road,  or 
whether  the  local  or  cross  road  should  be  elevated  over  the 
parkway  should  depend  upon  topography  and  cost.  In  flat 
country  and  especially  in  suburban  centers  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  keep  the  parkway  down.  Other  condi- 
tions being  equal,  the  cost  of  elevating  the  parkway  will  be 
greater  than  the  cost  of  elevating  a  narrower  cross  road,  but 
the  damage  to  adjacent  property  may  be  greater  in  the  latter 
case.  Sufficient  land  should  be  obtained  at  crossings  so  that 
no  private  property  will  be  damaged  by  the  elevation  and 
to  afford  adequate  space  for  planting  and  landscaping  and 
for  entrances. 

4.  Entrances — Public  entrances  should  normally  be  con- 
structed in  connection  with  the  elimination  of  crossings. 
There  should  never  be  less  than  two  entrances  in  connection 
with  a  crossing,  and  these  should  be  diagonally  opposite  each 
other.  Entrance  roads  should  approach  the  parkway  pave- 
ment as  nearly  as  possible  at  right  angles,  and  of  course,  at 
grade.  Private  entrances  should  be  granted  only  where  sub- 
stantial dedications  of  rights-of-way  are  made  by  private 
owners,  or  where  land  is  sold  by  such  owners  to  the  State  at 
considerably  below  market  price,  or  where  the  absence  of 
such  private  entrances  affecting  a  considerable  acreage  of 
land  would  work  a  real  hardship  on  the  owner. 

5.  Pavements — The  parkway  should  be  paved  with  concrete 
or  other  hard-surface  pavement.  In  order  to  avoid  the  glare 
and  the  whitish  coloring  of  concrete,  a  surface  treatment 
with  a  dark  emulsion  may  be  used,  or  a  coating  of  bitumi- 
nous macadam  or  some  other  similar  material  may  be  added. 

6.  Bridges — Bridges  should  be  designed  not  only  for 
strength  but  for  appearance.  Architects  and  landscape 
architects  are  fully  as  important  in  the  design  of  parkway 
bridges  as  structural  engineers. 


7.  Planting — Planting  and  landscaping  of  parkways  is  fully 
as  important  as  pavement  and  bridges.  No  State  parkway 
should  be  constructed  without  assurance  of  adequate  funds 
for  planting  and  landscaping  as  well  as  for  maintenance  after 
the  initial  planting  is  done. 

8.  Lighting — The  lighting  system  on  a  parkway  should  be 
designed  on  the  theory  of  silhouette  illumination.  The  poles 
and  fixtures  should  be  appropriate  and  should  blend  with 
and  fit  into  the  landscaping  and  other  parkway  structures. 
The  feed  for  the  lighting  system  should  be  underground  and 
no  overhead  wires  of  any  description  should  be  permitted. 

9.  Structures — There  should  be  no  structures  along  a  State 
parkway  excepting  those  purely  incidental  to  its  normal  use 
as  a  driveway.  If  any  filling  stations  are  authorized  they 
should  be  attractive  in  appearance  and  constructed  from 
appropriate  designs. 

10.  ^oning  and  Restrictions — The  area  adjacent  to  State 
parkways  should  be  zoned  wherever  possible  for  the  best 
type  of  private  residence.  This  can  be  accomplished  through 
cooperation  with  local  governmental  bodies.  A  State  park 
commission  entrusted  with  the  care  of  parkways  should 
follow  every  change  in  zoning  ordinances  affecting  adjacent 
territory  and  all  actions  by  the  local  board  of  appeals. 
Normally  the  State  should  attempt  to  have  zoning  restric- 
tions established  governing  an  area  within  at  least  300  feet 
of  the  parkway.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  found  possible  for 
the  State  to  restrict  adjacent  private  property  by  agreement 
with  the  owners,  such  restrictions  to  run  with  the  land.  This 
is  a  most  desirable  procedure  where  the  owners  will  agree. 

77.  Other  Restrictions — Normally  all  State  parkways  should 
be  restricted  to  passenger  cars  other  than  busses.  Only  in 
the  most  exceptional  cases  should  any  other  vehicles  be  per- 
mitted on  the  parkways. 

12.  Curves,  Grades,  Walks,  Bridle  Paths,  Etc. — Normally  there 
should  be  no  curve  on  a  parkway  with  a  radius  of  less  than 
1,500  feet  through  flat  topography;  there  should  be  no  grade 
of  more  than  4  percent  through  flat  topography  or  of  more 
than  6  percent  in  rolling  country.  Wherever  the  right- 
of-way  is  sufficiently  wide  bridle  paths  and  walks  should  be 
considered. 

Adopted  April  22,  1930,  State  Council  of  Parks. 

Robert  Moses,  Chairman, 
Henry  F.  Lutz,  Secretary. 

Approved,  May  1,  1930, 

Alexander  MacDonald,  Conservation  Commissioner. 

South  Carolina,  one  of  the  States  newly  in  the 
park  field,  frankly  recognizes  the  problem  imposed 
by  the  race  segregation  it  is  required  to  practice 
and  by  the  vital  necessity  of  providing  proper  rec- 
reational facilities  for  the  Negroes  who  comprise 
more  than  45  percent  of  the  State's  population. 
The  Palmetto  State  has  declared,  through  its  State 
Commission  of  Forestry: 

(1)  That  a  State  park  must  be  an  area  of  outstanding 
regional,  scenic,  historical,  scientific,  educational,  or  recrea- 
tional value. 
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(2)  That  a  park  shall  be  located  within  50  miles  travel  of 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  State. 

(3)  That  the  area  must  be  of  sufficient  size  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  activities  which  find  their  best  expression 
in  primitive  settings.  For  development  purposes  topography, 
cover,  water  areas,  and  other  natural  resources  have  a  definite 
bearing  on  this  size  but,  in  general,  one  thousand  acres  is 
minimum. 

(4)  That,  because  of  the  State's  racial  composition,  two 
recreational  area  systems  are  necessary:  one  for  white  people 
and  one  for  Negroes. 

(5)  That  in  the  planning  and  development  of  the  areas  and 
facilities  priority  shall  be  given  to  those  which  serve  mass 
needs.  Therefore,  the  State  shall  first  seek  to  meet  the  need  for 
swimming,  picnicking,  and  socialized  mass  activities. 

Such  statements  of  policy,  which,  for  both  these 
States,  concern  themselves  with  the  principles  of 
selection  and,  in  very  small  degree,  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  development,  could  very  well  be  supple- 
mented, in  every  State,  and  by  all  park  agencies, 
with  similar  enunciations  of  policy  as  to  develop- 
ment and  operation. 

An  official  statement  which  appeared  in  the 
ninth  annual  report  of  the  Department  of  Conser- 
vation of  Indiana,  illustrates  the  kind  of  statement 
of  policy  as  to  development  and  operation  which, 
however  much  the  policies  themselves  may  vary 
among  the  several  States,  every  State  needs  to  for- 
mulate for  itself,  recognizing  also  that  such  state- 
ments should  not  be  inflexible,  but  subject  to  change 
only  when  the  conviction  has  been  reached  that 
changes  are  necessary  and  wise. 

Says  the  Indiana  statement: 

...  It  seems  that,  within  any  given  State,  all  park  prop- 
erties should  be  under  the  control  of  one  governing  body. 
Problems  differ  in  many  of  the  units,  but  their  solution  is 
made  easier  by  the  collected  experience  of  a  central  office, 
and  their  policies  more  adequately  carried  on  as  a  State  Park 
policy.   .   .   . 

Into  these  parks  crowd  the  vast  masses  of  our  industrial 
cities — a  few  aristocrats  on  foot,  the  remainder  in  cars.  The 
first  problem  of  administration  is  to  answer  their  impulsive 
questions,  Where  do  we  go?  What  is  there  to  see?  What  is 
there  to  do?  These  are  important  queries — the  ones  that 
brought  them  here.  Some  park  authorities  seem  to  think  that 
the  people  will  just  naturally  fall  to,  that  they  will  find  a 
proper  camping-place,  build  a  safe  and  sane  fire,  eat,  be  merry, 
clean  up,  and  go  home,  and  do  all  these  most  improbable 
things  without  ultimately  ruining  the  very  place  they  adore 
and  immediately  rendering  it  unsanitary  and  unsightly.  A 
city  is  a  livable  place  because  sanitary  precautions  have  been 
taken  to  keep  the  people  from  poisoning  one  another.  What 
about  the  waters  and  the  woods?  The  hot  and  stuffy  city  is  a 
safer  place,  hygienically  speaking,  than  the  average  run  of 


summer  resorts;  and  a  State  park  will  be  no  better  unless  all 
necessary  safeguards  are  provided. 

In  our  experience  we  have  found  that  the  comfort  and  well- 
being  of  vast  crowds  can  be  best  administered  to  by  the  use  of 
one  or  more  service  areas.  Within  the  main  area  are  grouped 
the  hotels,  restaurants,  lunch  stands,  shelter  houses,  cottages, 
garages,  auto  parking  space,  wash  and  toilet  rooms,  servant 
quarters,  laundries,  power  and  pump  houses,  garbage  incin- 
erators, septic  tanks,  etc. 

Hotels  and  other  food-vending  places  are  under  the  super- 
sion  of  the  State.  Our  Indiana  system  of  leasing  the  so-called 
"concessions"  to  carefully  chosen  managers  is  superior  to 
letting  them  to  the  highest  bidder  or  to  the  politically  potent. 
We  admittedly,  however,  are  not  automatically  keeping  up 
high  standards — constant  vigilance  and  admonition  on  the 
part  of  the  State  authorities  are  required.  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  under  our  concession  system  all  buildings  and 
equipment  belong  to  the  State,  with  the  exception  of  kitchen, 
pantry,  and  bedroom  equipment  which  are  furnished  by  the 
concessionaire.  He  also  is  reponsible  for  all  machinery  in  use. 

Within  the  second  area  are  provisions  mainly  for  campers 
and  picnickers,  such  as  a  safe  supply  of  drinking-water, 
camp  cooking  places,  sanitary  toilets,  etc.  Safe  bathing 
places  along  river  banks  and  lake  shores  are  indicated. 

Altogether,  the  defined  service  area,  serving  as  it  does  as  a 
place  of  congregation  and  redistribtuion,  handles  large  num- 
bers with  comparative  ease.  To  it  leads  an  unavoidable  auto- 
mobile parkway.  From  it  radiate  trails  through  woods  and 
by  shores.  It  serves,  so  to  speak,  as  a  filter.  But,  above  all,  it 
saves  the  landscape  from  ruin.  It  leaves  this  protected  for  the 
nature  lover,  student,  artist,  dreamer,  and  other  impractical 
but  socially  highly  important  people.   .   .   . 

To  a  State  developing  a  new  State  park  system,  I  would 
submit  the  following  list  of  "Do's"  and  "Dont's."  It  is  a 
brief  but  safe  program  for  administration: 

1.  Provide  a  well-planned  service  area. 

2.  Provide  a  safe  and  ample  water  supply. 

3.  Check  its  quality  regularly  in  season  by  analysis. 

4.  Provide  for  sanitary  sewage  and  garbage  disposal. 

5.  Regulate  quality  and  cost  of  food-stuffs  and  lodging. 

6.  Furnish  fireplaces  and  free  firewood  to  campers. 

7.  Stop  the  vandalism  of  picking  or  digging  flowers  and 
ferns,  etc.     (Best  accomplished  by  appeals  to  the  public.) 

8.  Keep  a  close  watch  for  fires. 

9.  Avoid  all  artificial  "improvements"  in  park  proper. 

10.  Limit  automobile  drives  to  barest  needs. 

11.  Construct  easy  and  pleasant  paths  through  woods 
and  by  waters. 

12.  Maintain  service  of  nature-study  guides. 

13.  Make  small  charge  for  parking  and  camping  to  assure 
proper  maintenance. 

14.  Collect  a  small  admission  charge  to  park. 

At  the  end  of  this  list  is  a  demand  for  a  small  admission 
charge.  State  parks  ought  to  be  made  as  nearly  self-support- 
ing as  possible,  or  else  the  cost  will  have  to  be  frankly  put  on 
the  tax  duplicate.  In  the  first  case,  those  who  enjoy  the 
park  will  contribute  a  small  amount  toward  its  maintenance; 
in  the  second,  the  taxpayer  in  the  distant  parts  of  the  State 
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who  likely  will  never  see  the  place,  will  be  compelled,  never- 
theless, to  contribute  toward  its  purchase  and  maintenance. 
So  much  for  the  administrative  end  of  State  parks.  Its 
philosophy  should  be  a  minimization  of  useless  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  visitor  and  an  enhancement  of  his  apprecia- 
tion of  the  natural  charms  and  beauties  of  the  place. 

National  Park  Service  Policy  in  Selection  and  Develop- 
ment. The  policy  of  the  National  Park  Service 
with  respect  to  selection  of  areas  for  the  status  of 
national  parks  or  monuments  is  now  rather  gen- 
erally understood.  The  basic  consideration  is  that 
any  such  area  shall  possess  genuine  national  sig- 
nificance, even  though  it  may  in  some  cases  involve 
a  certain  degree  of  duplication  or  repetition.  Thus, 
Mount  Rainier  National  Park  contains  as  its  cen- 
tral feature  the  highest  of  the  western  glacier- 
bearing  volcanic  peaks.  However,  its  inclusion  in 
the  system  is  not  considered  to  be  a  bar  to  ulti- 
mate inclusion  of  one  or  several  others  in  the  North- 
west which  contain  such  peaks,  since  they  are  like- 
wise spectacular  scenic  features  of  national  signifi- 
cance and  possess  striking  individual  characteris- 
tics. The  new  accepted  classification — that  of 
national  seashore,  not  yet  fully  represented  in  the 
Federal  system — involves  no  departure  from  this 
basic  policy,  since  it  is  justified  by  the  profound 
conviction  that  our  remaining  unmodified  areas  of 
seacoast  are  also  fraught  with  true  national 
significance. 

Service  policy  has  expanded  during  the  present 
decade  to  the  extent  of  recognizing  that  the  recrea- 
tional requirements  of  the  country  as  a  whole 
cannot  be  adequately  met  by  the  individual  States 
when  supplemented  by  a  Federal  system  whose 
total  content  is  limited  to  areas  of  national  signifi- 
cance. It  contends  that  there  are  areas  of  such 
extent  and  importance  that  they  can  and  should 
render  their  service  to  a  large  region,  embracing 
part  or  all  of  several  States,  but  beyond  the  capacity 
of  any  single  State  either  to  acquire  or  administer. 
A  complete  and  definite  policy  as  to  selection  and 
development  of  such  regional  recreational  areas, 
as  parts  of  a  Federal  system  is  taking  shape,  but 
has  not  yet  been  finally  formulated. 

Developmental  policies  for  national  parks  and 
monuments,  whether  primarily  scenic,  scientific, 
historic,  or  prehistoric  in  character,  are  reasonably 
well  defined.  Essential  features  of  this  policy  are 
that: 

1.  No  developments  will  be  permitted  in  them 


which  materially  impair  those  features  or  quali- 
ties, the  preservation  and  protection  of  which  were 
the  reason  for  their  establishment  in  park  or  monu- 
ment status. 

2.  Activities,  recreational  or  otherwise,  for  which 
provision  is  made,  shall  be  only  those  dictated  by 
the  character  of  the  area  itself,  and  desirable  in 
order  that  the  public  may  obtain  the  fullest  possible 
enjoyment  of  those  features  or  qualities  on  which 
its  national  status  is  based. 

3.  As  large  a  part  as  possible  of  each  national 
area  shall  be  left  completely  unmodified,  with  access 
provided  only  by  trail. 

4.  In  every  area  the  Service  will  endeavor  to  as- 
sist the  public  in  understanding  natural,  historic,  or 
prehistoric  features,  by  such  means  as  museums, 
trailside  and  roadside  exhibits,  guide  service,  pub- 
lications, etc. 

5.  Suitable  accommodations  for  housing  and 
feeding  visitors  will  be  provided  wherever  possible, 
either  by  the  National  Park  Service  or  by  private 
operators.  Commercial  activities  shall  be  limited 
to  those  essential  to  the  care  and  comfort  of  park 
visitors. 

6.  Since  all  areas  under  National  Park  Service 
administration  are  established  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  public,  no  part  of  them  shall  be  leased 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  any  person  or  group  of 
persons. 

Operation  and  Maintenance.  Park  visitors  ex- 
pect and  deserve  a  pleasant,  orderly  environment. 
At  first  glance,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  waste  of  words 
and  time  to  say  that  the  visitor  has  a  right  to  re- 
ceive courteous  treatment  at  the  hands  of  park 
employees;  to  find  roads  and  trails  decently  main- 
tained, camp  and  picnic  grounds  clean  and  neat, 
and  buildings  kept  in  repair.  Yet,  persons  familiar 
with  parks  know  that  sloppy,  inattentive,  and  dis- 
courteous employees  are  by  no  means  uncommon, 
and  that  roads  and  trails,  camp  and  picnic  grounds, 
and  structures  of  every  kind,  in  various  stages  of 
neglect  and  disrepair,  can  be  found  in  a  number  of 
parks  and  park  systems. 

No  park  or  playground  is  established  or  can  be 
justified  as  a  public  responsibility  for  its  own  sake, 
but  only  for  the  use  that  is  to  be  made  of  it,  now 
or  in  the  future.  Successful  accomplishment  of  that 
purpose — use — is  dependent  on  many  things — 
proper  selection  in  the  first  place,  intelligent  plan- 
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ning,  and  sound  principles  of  operation,  but  most 
of  all  on  competence  of  operation  and  mainte- 
nance. The  results  of  poor  administration  at  the 
top  and  even  of  improper  selection  and  unintelli- 
gent planning  can  be  largely  overcome  if  the  right 
kind  of  staff,  with  fairly  adequate  equipment  for 
its  task,  is  on  duty  on  the  area  itself,  while  no 
amount  of  intelligence  in  selection  and  planning 
can  compensate  for  inefficiency  or  incompetence 
in  operating  and  maintaining  it. 

Effectiveness  in  accomplishment  of  the  operation 
and  maintenance  task  for  any  area  and  the  facili- 
ties it  contains  is  conditioned  on  factors,  aside 
from  personal  qualities  of  employees,  which  are 
largely  imposed  by  the  central  administration  and 
which  comprise  its  management  policy.  These  fac- 
tors, as  they  affect  personnel,  include  such  matters 
as  wearing  of  uniforms,  exercise  of  police  power, 
as  well  as  the  basis  on  which  the  selection  of  per- 
sonnel rests.  As  they  affect  the  area,  they  include 
such  matters  as  leases,  method  of  operation  of 
facilities  (public  or  concession),  regulation  or  limi- 
tation of  use  of  certain  types  of  facilities  such  as 
cabins,  pavilions,  picnic  and  campgrounds,  play- 
fields,  etc.,  entrance  and  other  fees  and  charges, 
control  of  prices,  etc. 

Supervision  of  Operation  and  Maintenance.  Super- 
vision of  maintenance  and  operation  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  recognized  special  field  in  which  the 
superintendent  or  custodian  is  really  an  adminis- 
trator responsible  for  an  area,  and  possessing  wide 
latitude  for  independent  action,  subject  to  such 
policies  as  have  been  imposed  on  an  area  or  a 
system  by  the  administrative  authorities.  His 
domain  is  for  public  use  and  enjoyment,  and  there 
is  no  point  of  contact  between  governmental  ad- 
ministration and  the  public  where  the  principles 
of  democratic  government  and  management  of 
public  facilities  are  more  personally  and  intimately 
encountered.  The  superintendent  represents  the 
public  interest  as  defined  by  law  and  policy  and 
defends  and  protects  it  against  individual  selfish- 
ness and  special  privilege.  He  and  his  staff  inter- 
pret the  area  and  its  resources  to  the  public  and 
cooperate  with  organizations,  recreational  interest 
groups,  and  individuals  in  arranging  for  the  use  of 
the  area's  facilities. 

Successful  operation  of  most  systems  of  parks 
requires  a  general  superintendent  whose  responsi- 
bility it  is  to  plan,  initiate  and  supervise  all  opera- 


tions and  maintenance,  and  to  indicate,  on  the 
basis  of  on-the-ground  experience  and  observation, 
what  further  public  requirements  need  to  be  met. 
To  him  falls  the  task  of  seeing  that  policies  and 
regulations  are  observed,  that  areas  and  facilities 
are  satisfactorily  operated  and  maintained,  and 
tnat  proper  equipment  is  available  and  kept  in 
good  condition.  In  smaller  systems  he  frequently 
combines  the  functions  of  assistant  director  and 
superintendent  of  construction  as  well  as  manager 
of  operations. 

Relationship  to  Planning  and  Development.  The  im- 
portance of  the  relationship  of  planning  and  de- 
velopment to  operation  and  maintenance  has 
already  been  stressed.  The  superintendents,  cus- 
todians, and  various  park  assistants  are  in  the  best 
position  to  observe  use  of  an  area  and  its  facilities, 
and  to  determine  the  degree  of  effectiveness  of  the 
service  rendered  and  where  the  shortcomings  lie. 
If  plans  do  not  work  out  as  intended  or  conditions 
change  or  facilities  fail  in  any  way  to  fulfill  their 
functions,  these  men  know  it  first  and  must  often 
contrive  some  way  to  correct  the  shortcoming. 
They  are  sharp  critics  of  designers,  usually  quick 
to  recognize  good  and  bad  planning  from  a  prac- 
tical point  of  view.  They  should  be  encouraged 
or  even  required  to  make  their  knowledge  available 
and  assist  in  the  avoidance  of  errors  that  result 
from  ignorance  of  the  problems  of  operation  or 
from  failure  to  take  them  properly  into  account. 

Such  cooperation  should  be  welcomed  by  every 
planning  department  and  should  extend  beyond 
the  mere  correction  of  past  errors.  The  competent 
and  experienced  park  superintendent  is  one  of  the 
many  specialists  whose  practical  experience  is 
needed  as  a  guide  in  functional  planning. 

Park  Manuals.  Park  manuals  covering  the  many 
fields  included  in  recreational  administration  are 
used  by  some  park  agencies  to  insure  uniform 
methods  of  operation.  Such  manuals  include  rules, 
regulations,  approved  practices  and  other  similar 
types  of  information.  To  be  wholly  effective,  they 
must  be  kept  up  to  date.  While  the  subject  matter 
dealt  with  varies,  one  of  the  newest  and  most 
complete,  recently  published  for  use  in  the  Illinois 
State  parks  indicates  the  scope  of  such  handbooks. 
It  treats  the  following  general  subjects: 

1 .  Brief  description  of  State  park  properties. 

2.  Statement  of  State  park  legislation  and 
policies. 
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3.  Statement  of  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
park  superintendents.  Emphasis  on  courtesy,  dis- 
cipline, esprit  de  corps,  leadership,  and  uniform 
regulations. 

4.  Budget  procedure,  including  use  of  forms  for 
requisition  of  material,  labor,  and  supplies. 

5.  Departmental  organization  chart  and  ex- 
planation of  responsibilities. 

6.  Administrative  operation  and  procedure, 
annual,  monthly,  and  weekly  activities,  accident, 
fire,  leave,  and  other  reports. 

7.  Rules  and  regulations  governing  State  parks 
and  methods  of  enforcement. 

8.  Operation  of  equipment. 

9.  Operation  of  facilities,  etc.,  campgrounds, 
picnic  grounds,  comfort  stations,  wood  cutting, 
playgrounds,  parking  area. 

10.  Concessions,  including  responsibilities  of  the 
State  and  the  concessionaires. 

1 1 .  State  park  signs,  use  and  purpose. 

12.  Wildlife,  protection  and  care. 

13.  First-aid  and  lost-and-found  procedure. 

14.  Fire  control;  prevention,  detection,  and  sup- 
pression instructions. 

15.  Public  relations  and  publicity. 

16.  Park  planning,  including  use  and  purpose  of 
surveys,  master  plans,  working  plans,  and  maps. 

17.  Maintenance  of  roads,  buildings,  equipment, 
water  supply,  and  fixtures. 

18.  Maintenance  and  operation  of  sanitary  faci- 
lities, including  toilets  and  comfort  stations,  trash 
and  garbage  disposal,  sewer  lines,  septic  and 
Imhoff  tanks,  grease  traps,  sewage  treatment 
plants. 

19.  Landscape  work  in  parks,  including  com- 
plete outline  of  planting  methods  to  remove  con- 
struction scars,  planting  around  buildings,  erosion 
planting,  plant  selection,  planting  practice,  care  of 
planted  material,  tree  surgery,  and  lists  of  plant 
material. 

Although  other  subjects  may  be  included,  this 
general  outline  of  the  contents  of  a  typical  good 
park  manual  gives  an  idea  of  the  possibilities.  It 
also  illustrates  the  diversity  of  operations  that 
require  qualified  supervision  and  capable  per- 
sonnel, and  indicates  that,  in  most  parks,  the 
superintendent  or  custodian  is  compelled  to  func- 
tion in  many  capacities. 

Control.  In  order  that  all  visitors  may  have  an 
equal  opportunity  to  enjoy  themselves  and  that  the 


resources  of  a.  park  may  be  protected,  regulation  of 
conduct  is  required.  Mere  numbers  of  people 
alone  make  this  necessary.  Any  large  crowd,  no 
matter  how  well  behaved  or  considerate,  is  to  some 
extent  destructive  of  natural  values.  When  even 
a  small  minority  are  vandals,  while  others  are 
unfamiliar  with  conservation  ethics,  careless  or 
selfish,  the  destruction  multiplies. 

There  are  four  general  approaches  to  the  problem 
of  control,  namely:  (1)  planning,  (2)  regulations, 
(3)  education,  and  (4)  a  well  conceived  and 
executed  program  of  use.  Each  has  its  possibilities 
and  limitations.  All  four  approaches  have  been  used 
with  varying  success. 

A  well  laid  out  system  of  roads  and  parking  areas 
may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  the  relationship 
between  planning  and  control.  A  single  entrance 
where  practicable,  the  fewest  possible  intersec- 
tions, all  well  marked,  roads  adequate  in  width  to 
handle  the  traffic  load,  a  generous  use  of  effective 
barriers  to  discourage  the  inconsiderate  driver  from 
destructive  practices,  and  parking  areas  so  designed 
that  the  man  of  average  intelligence  will  know 
where  and  how  to  park,  are  some  of  the  features  of  a 
circulation  system  which  facilitates  control.  A  sim- 
plification of  trail  lay-outs  and  a  proper  grouping 
and  design  of  facilities  are  other  important  aids 
to  efficient  management.  If,  wherever  possible, 
the  proper  thing  to  do  is  also  the  simplest  and 
easiest,  the  necessity  for  application  of  other 
means  of  control  is  largely  eliminated. 

While  some  regulations  are  necessary  no  matter 
how  successful  other  aids  to  control  may  be,  they 
should  be  applied  so  that  the  public  is  guided 
rather  than  driven.  Too  much  regulation,  par- 
ticularly if  it  is  petty  and  nagging,  tends  to  pro- 
voke rather  than  deter  misconduct.  An  educa- 
tional approach  when  a  receptive  attitude  is  shown 
by  offenders  is  far  more  conducive  to  results  than 
recourse  to  authority.  To  be  really  effective,  how- 
ever, education  should  be  a  continuous  process, 
applied  rather  to  guide  than  to  correct,  and  posi- 
tive, rather  than  negative.  The  English  language 
contains  few  words  more  irritating  than  "Don't." 

By  wise  counsel  and  stimulating  guidance  in 
natural  science,  history,  woodcraft,  and  the  arts 
education  instills  understanding,  and  a  greater 
appreciation  in  the  public  mind.  Through  printed 
material,  the  lecture,  the  radio,  photography, 
and  by  personal  instruction,   a  great  amount  of 
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effective  work  is  accomplished.  Many  States  and 
other  agencies  are  using  this  educational  approach 
more  effectively  every  year. 

The  trite  adage  about  idle  hands  and  minds 
being  the  devil's  instruments  has  a  particular 
significance  to  the  problem  of  effectively  handling 
park  visitors.  Give  people  interesting  things  to  do, 
if  they  wish  to  do  anything  but  loaf,  and  they  will 
be  less  likely  to  become  obstreperous  and  destruc- 
tive in  their  habits.  A  well-balanced  program 
directed  toward  utilizing  the  resources  of  a  park, 
if  intelligently  handled,  will  do  much  to  eliminate 
the  need  for  coercion  in  regulating  the  conduct  of 
visitors. 

Exclusive  Privileges  and  Services.  Practically  unani- 
mous agreement  in  principle  exists  among  informed 
administrators  on  the  undesirability  of  providing 
exclusive  services  for  or  permitting  exclusive 
privileges  to  individuals  on  public  park  and  recrea- 
tional lands.  Examples  of  exclusive  privileges  are 
the  individual  lease,  occupancy,  or  privileged  use 
for  any  extended  period  of  time  of  land,  buildings 
or  facilities  that  belong  to  the  public  recreational 
area  where  such  lease  or  occupancy  deprives  some 
other  person  of  an  equal  opportunity.  Failure  to 
observe  this  as  one  of  the  first  principles  of  demo- 
cratic management  opens  the  door  to  serious  mis- 
use of  public  property  and  to  just  accusations  of 
unfair  discrimination. 

Probably  the  most  flagrant  violation  of  this 
principle  occurs  when  an  individual  is  granted  a 
lease  hold  or  rental  on  public  land  for  private 
residential  use  or  for  some  other  private  activity 
that  largely  restricts  the  use  of  the  area  occupied 
to  one  individual,  family,  or  group.  This  practice 
has  become  very  unpopular  among  the  adminis- 
trators of  park  lands  because  of  the  difficult  situa- 
tions that  invariably  develop  when  private  and 
public  interest  conflict.  Since  such  leases  normally 
involve  some  investment  of  private  funds  in  build- 
ings and  facilities,  the  lessee  is  quick  to  assume — 
usually  effectively — that  he  possesses  a  vested  right 
which  is  not  to  be  disturbed. 

A  problem  similar  to  the  exclusive  privilege  may 
also  arise  from  many  other  situations.  These  include 
the  private  rental  or  exclusive  occupancy,  by  indi- 
viduals or  groups,  of  cabins  or  other  buildings, 
campgrounds,  picnic  facilities  or  other  accom- 
modations provided  at  public  expense.  With  re- 
spect to  use  of  such  facilities,  most  park  authorities 


have  adopted  a  "first  come,  first  served"  policy 
and  this  seems  to  be  the  fairest  system.  There  are, 
however,  times  and  places  where  this  policy  must 
be  modified  to  escape  confusion  and  conflict  during 
"peak-load"  periods.  At  such  times  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  make  reservations  of  buildings,  camp  and 
picnic  grounds,  playfields,  and  others  for  which 
the  demand  far  exceeds  the  supply.  It  is  possible, 
even  under  such  conditions,  to  insist  on  fair  play 
and  guard  against  the  abuse  of  privileges  granted. 
In  the  case  of  cabins,  campgrounds  or  heavily 
used  picnic  areas  and  playfields,  time  of  occu- 
pancy must  sometimes  be  limited  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  the  use  of  facilities  by  the  greatest  number 
of  individuals.  Long-period  occupancy  of  such 
facilities  as  cabins,  particularly  if  the  demand  ex- 
ceeds the  supply,  appears  to  be  definitely  classifi- 
able as  special  privilege,  undemocratic  and  un- 
desirable. 

Operation  of  Facilities.  Park  folk  have  found  in  the 
provision  and  operation  of  facilities  a  most  fertile 
field  for  controversy.  There  are  sharp  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  range  of  facilities  to  be  offered, 
equally  sharp  differences  as  to  whether  the  private 
operator  or  concessionaire  should  have  any  hand  in 
their  operation  and  if  so,  which  ones  should  be  let 
out  as  concessions  and  which  retained  for  direct 
operation.  In  addition  there  is  the  important  dif- 
ference in  method  of  letting  concessions,  between 
competitive  bidding,  and  the  definite-return  ar- 
rangement under  which  selection  is  based,  pre- 
sumably, on  ability  to  operate  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  public  and  the  park  authority.  There  are  like- 
wise differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  basis  of  rate 
making  for  services  or  commodities.  All  these  are, 
of  course,  matters  of  administrative  determination 
which  are  nevertheless  phases  of  the  operation  prob- 
lem, since  they  largely  determine  the  character  of 
the  problem. 

Comparatively  few  State  park  agencies  operate 
dining  facilities  or  park  hotels.  More  of  them 
handle  directly  the  rental  of  cabin  facilities,  since 
provision  of  meals  is  not  normally  a  part  of  such  an 
operation.  Campgrounds  and  picnic  grounds,  even 
when  their  operation  involves  collection  of  a  fee, 
are  normally  handled  directly  by  the  park  staff. 
Beach  and  bathhouse  operation,  though  occasion- 
ally placed  with  a  concessionaire,  is  also  usually 
handled  directly.  With  the  possible  exception  ol 
catering  and  hotel  operation,  it  is  believed  to  be  the 
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Figure   25. — Shelter  and  concession   building,   French   Creek 
Recreational  Demonstration  Area,  Pennsylvania. 

best  policy,  from  the  public  standpoint,  for  all  other 
facilities  to  be  the  direct  responsibility  of  the  park 
staff,  since  it  is  believed  that,  under  such  an  ar- 
rangement, the  public  interest,  rather  than  the 
urge  for  profit,  is  more  likely  to  dominate. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  concession  operation  of 
hotels  and  restaurants  has  been  highly  satisfactory 
in  many  cases.  Since  the  personality  of  the  oper- 
ator, his  ability,  and  his  attitude  toward  his  respon- 
sibilities and  the  public  are  such  vital  factors  in  the 
success — from  the  public  standpoint— of  such 
undertakings,  the  procedure  of  letting  such  con- 
cessions simply  to  the  person  or  corporation  that  is 
willing  to  pay  the  most  for  the  privilege  appears  to 
have  almost  nothing  to  recommend  it.  Unfortu- 
nately, some  legislative  bodies  prescribe  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  an  arrangement  whereby  a  definite 
fair  return  from  an  operation  is  determined,  the 
conditions  for  its  conduct  prescribed,  and  a  choice 
of  operator  is  made  on  the  basis  of  character  and 
experience,  from  among  those  willing  to  undertake 
the  task,  appears  to  be  the  best  solution  that  has 
yet  been  formulated.  It  is  highly  important,  how- 
ever, that  the  fixed  facilities — buildings,  and  their 
permanent  contents,  water  supply  and  sewage  dis- 
posal systems,  etc. — be  publicly  owned  rather  than 
owned  by  the  operator.  Operator  ownership  can- 
not help  involving  additional  difficulties  in  any 
case  in  which  a  change  of  management  proves 
desirable. 

Since  service  to  the  public  is  the  sole  purpose  for 
which  facilities  are  provided  and  operated,  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  person  in  charge  of  any  park  to 


see  that  satisfactory  and  courteous  service  is  given, 
that  requirements  as  to  maximum  prices,  if  estab- 
lished, are  met,  that  facilities  are  maintained  in 
neat  and  sanitary  condition,  and  that  park  regula- 
tions are  being  fully  observed . 

Price  policies  are,  of  course,  matters  of  general 
park  administrative  policy,  not  the  responsibility 
of  the  individual  superintendent.  In  general,  it 
appears  to  be  wise  policy  to  keep  them  at  a  level 
no  higher  than  that  which  might  reasonably  be 
charged  for  similar  services,  accommodations  or 
commodities  by  private  enterprisers  elsewhere. 
The  policy  of  attempting  to  make  them  definitely 
lower  is  a  dubious  one.  When  practiced  in  the  case 
of  vacation  cabins,  for  example,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  them  available  to  persons  of  small  means, 
there  is  no  assurance  that  they  will  not  be  utilized 
by  those  amply  able  to  pay  fair  commercial  prices. 
Provision  of  accommodations  at  less  than  such 
prices  gives  the  transaction  a  tinge  of  charity. 
The  answer  to  the  problem  of  low  rental  vacation 
accommodations  appears  to  lie  only  in  provision 
of  simple  and  inexpensive  facilities  and  in  encour- 
agement of  tent  camping — a  type  of  vacation 
facility  which  many  park  authorities  have  been 
inclined  to  overlook,  though  it  is  within  the  means 
of  and  enjoyed  by  millions  of  persons,  but  can 
be  provided  cheaply  and  yet  is  also  a  good  source 
of  income. 

Health  and  Safety.  The  problem  of  protecting  the 
health  and  safety  of  park  visitors  is  one  of  the  most 
important  and  difficult  tasks  faced  by  an  admin- 
istration. One  serious  accident,  even  though  an 
administration  is  entirely  innocent  of  blame,  can 


Figure  26. — Contact  station,  Turkey  Run  State  Park,  Indiana. 
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Figure  27. — One  of  the  1 0  cabins  overlooking  the  Potomac  River  in  Westmoreland  State  Park,  Va. 


do  more  to  destroy  public  confidence  than  a  num- 
ber of  blunders  in  other  phases  of  operation.  It 
may  also  result  in  an  expensive  law  suit.  A  rumor 
that  conditions  in  a  park  are  not  healthful  dis- 
courages attendance.  The  adage  about  cleanliness 
being  next  to  godliness  might  well  have  been 
coined  by  a  good  park  operator. 

Good  planning  and  development  of  roads, 
trails,  beaches,  structures,  and  other  facilities  can 
do  much  to  eliminate  or  mitigate  hazards  and 
unsanitary  conditions,  but  in  the  final  analysis 
the  responsibility  for  protecting  visitors  rests  with 
the  operation  and  maintenance  staff.  Policies  gov- 
erning use  play  an  important  part.  Typical  of  the 
points  that  need  to  be  dealt  with  under  such  pol- 
icies are  these  that  have  to  do  with  the  use  of 
boats,  the  conduct  of  swimmers  and  the  latitude 
permitted  in  allowing  hazardous  activities  such  as 
mountain  climbing,  canoeing  in  rapid,  rocky 
streams,  and  swimming  beyond  the  marked  and 


guarded  area.  Frequent  examinations  of  water 
used  for  drinking  and  swimming  is  another  im- 
portant protective  measure. 

A  competent,  well-trained  water-front  staff, 
operating  under  a  definite  water-front  plan,  is  an 
indispensable  requirement  wherever  swimming  is 
permitted.  Protective  regulations,  posted  where 
they  will  be  seen  and  read  by  visitors,  and  strict 
enforcement  of  these  regulations  constitute  a  well- 
known  practice  which  is  too  often  either  ignored 
or  poorly  observed. 

The  above  points  are  only  a  few  of  the  many 
that  should  be  considered  in  preparing  a  plan  of 
operation  and  maintenance.  They  have  been 
included  to  indicate  the  importance  and  scope  of 
the  problem.  Good  park  manuals,  literature  from 
the  American  Red  Cross,  regulations  issued  by  the 
National  Committee  of  Sanitary  Engineers  and 
other  similar  sources  of  information  should  be  con- 
sulted in  working  out  a  health  and  safety  system, 
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Figure  28. — Competent  leadership  is  essential  to  a  well-rounded  recreational  program. 
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but  must  be  supplemented  by  constant  watchful- 
ness to  discover  hazards  and  by  constant  effort  to 
eliminate  or  reduce  them. 

Organization  and  Encouragement  of  Use.  This 
section  has  been  written  with  the  realization  that 
there  are  many  enthusiastic  park  supporters  who 
react  with  varying  degrees  of  alarm  when  the  words 
"organization"  and  "leadership"  are  mentioned. 
To  many  these  words  conjure  up  visions  of  regi- 
mentation. They  fear  that  the  ideas  represented 
will  seriously  interfere  with  the  fine  informal  types 
of  recreation  that  natural  parks  have  been  estab- 
lished to  furnish.  Such  is  not  the  intent.  The  diffi- 
culty arises  from  the  different  connotations  these 
words  have  for  different  people.  That  some  organ- 
ization and  leadership  exists  in  all  forms  of  outdoor 
recreation  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  overlooked  in 
any  discussion  which  deals  broadly  with  the  sub- 
ject of  recreational  planning.  For  this  reason,  a 
careful  effort  has  been  made  to  define  and  explain 
what  is  meant  when  these  words  are  used. 

Types  of  Participation.  Participation  in  recreation 
may  be  individual  and  spontaneous  or  it  may  in- 
volve planning  and  group  cooperation.  Many 
activities  such  as  swimming,  picnicking,  hiking, 
and  boating  lend  themselves  to  both  types  of  par- 
ticipation; while  others  such  as  baseball,  tennis, 
polo,  bridge,  and  chess  are  limited  to  groups  of 
two  or  more  playing  together  under  established 
rules  and  regulations.  Park  activities  generally 
fall  within  the  first  classification,  and  participation 
is  very  likely  to  be  spontaneous  in  origin.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  even  where  participation 
arises  spontaneously,  some  organized  and  directed 
effort  is  generally  necessary  in  order  to  provide  the 
opportunity.  This  involves  the  elements  of  organi- 
zation and  leadership. 

"Organization  is  the  form  of  every  human  asso- 
ciation for  the  attainment  of  a  common  purpose!" 
In  the  field  of  recreation,  organization  constitutes 
the  method  through  which  people  work  together, 
(1)  in  advancing  recreation  as  a  social  responsi- 
bility, (2)  in  providing  recreational  opportunities, 
and  (3)  in  participating  in  activities.  Park  asso- 
ciations, wildlife  councils,  hunting  and  fishing 
associations,  and  citizens'  recreation  committees 
typify  the  kinds  of  organizations  which  perform 
the  first  of  these  functions.  Park  departments,  re- 
creation  commissions,    and    Boy   Scout   councils 


have  the  responsibility  of  providing  recreational 
opportunities.  Hiking,  nature  study  and  athletic 
clubs,  baseball  teams,  little  theatre  groups,  and 
chorus  clubs  are  representative  of  participatory 
organizations. 

The  extent  of  organization  needed  for  participa- 
tion varies  with  the  character  of  the  activity  and 
the  conditions  under  which  it  is  performed.  It 
may  be  simple  and  spontaneous  in  nature,  such 
as  that  found  in  cooperative  arrangements  for  a 
group  picnic,  or  it  may  be  more  permanent  and 
formal  in  character,  such  as  a  hiking  or  dramatic 
club  with  chosen  leaders  and  planned  events,  or 
again,  it  may  require  complex  arrangements  such 
as  those  exemplified  by  a  baseball  league  with 
official  playing  rules,  governing  board,  umpires, 
team  managers  and  captains,  and  schedules  and 
playing  units. 

Functions  of  Leadership.  Wherever  there  is  collec- 
tive effort  on  the  part  of  a  group  of  people,  it  must 
be  initiated  and  directed.  This  involves  leadership. 
In  many  instances  leadership  comes  about  through 
individual  initiative  or  through  group  action.  The 
person  who  suggests  a  picnic,  who  takes  the  lead 
in  discussing  it  with  those  concerned  and  in  seeing 
that  the  necessary  arrangements  are  made,  acts  as 
a  recreational  leader.  The  man  whose  interest  in 
nature  and  desire  to  share  this  interest  cause  him 
to  work  with  others  in  forming  a  nature  study  club 
is  exercising  recreational  leadership.  The  sports- 
man who  starts  an  agitation  for  the  protection  and 
propagation  of  game,  the  boy  who  organizes  a 
baseball  team  and  arranges  a  schedule  of  games 
for  it,  and  the  woman  who  plays  a  prominent  part 
in  obtaining  funds  for  playgrounds,  all  perform 
leadership  functions. 

A  park  system  can  make  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  both  recreation  and  conservation  by  shar- 
ing the  responsibility  for  coordinating  individual 
and  group  efforts  on  behalf  of  these  enterprises. 
Through  such  a  procedure  it  not  only  renders  a 
service  to  a  wide  range  of  organizations  interested 
directly  or  indirectly  in  these  fields,  but  it  also 
helps  to  enlist  the  support  of  such  organizations  in 
promoting  a  more  extensive  and  valuable  use  of 
its  areas.  The  ability  of  a  park  system  to  handle 
such  a  function  is  in  proportion  to  the  leadership 
ability  possessed  by  its  administrative  and  operat- 
ing personnel.  "A  leader,"  according  to  Emory  S. 
Bogardus  (Leaders  and  Leadership),  "is  a  person 
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Figure  29. — Archery  develops  sound  nerves  and  a  steady  eye. 

who  exerts  special  influence  over  a  number  of 
people."  If  this  concept  is  applied  to  those  engaged 
in  the  operation  of  parks,  it  is  evident  that  every 
employee  who  comes  into  official  contact  with  the 
general  public  exercises  some  degree  of  leadership. 

The  park  executive,  or  members  of  his  staff, 
must  address  public  gatherings,  explain  the  pur- 
pose and  value  of  parks  to  a  wide  range  of  organ- 
izations, to  budget  committees,  legislators,  council- 
men,  commissioners,  and  public  administrators. 
He  administers  an  enterprise  which  offers  recrea- 
tion as  a  public  service.  The  success  of  this  enter- 
prise depends  upon  public  acceptance  of  recrea- 
tion as  a  vital  human  need.  This  requires  that  the 
public  be  kept  informed  at  all  times  on  objectives 
and  accomplishments.  The  responsibility  for  seeing 
that  this  is  done  rests  finally  with  the  park  execu- 
tive, even  though  he  may  work  through  his  board, 
his  staff,  and  numerous  public  organizations  in 
carrying  it  out. 

The  park  superintendent  handles,  on  a  smaller 
scale,  responsibilities  similar  to  those  of  a  park 
executive.  Upon  him  falls  the  task  of  helping  to 
interpret  to  the  public  the  recreational  opportu- 


nities offered  on  the  area  he  administers  and  of 
directing  the  use  of  its  resources  and  facilities.  To 
do  this,  he  will  need  to  know  the  recreational 
habits  and  interests  of  the  communities  in  the  re- 
gion served  and  to  know  the  needs  of  agencies, 
institutions,  and  interest  groups  which  may  be 
partially  or  wholly  met  in  the  park. 

Many  park  visitors  are  strangers  to  the  natural 
environment,  while  others  may  be  familiar  with 
it  but  lack  a  knowledge  of  its  potentialities  for 
recreation.  This  fact  has  led  park  agencies  at  all 
levels  of  government  to  employ  trained  personnel 
to  encourage  a  wider  and  more  enjoyable  use  of 
the  resources  of  their  areas.  The  National  Park 
Service  employs  a  large  staff  of  ranger  naturalists 
and  historians  to  interpret  the  scenic,  scientific, 
and  historic  resources  of  national  parks  and  monu- 
ments. Many  State  and  local  systems  have  found 
this  type  of  service  popular  with  the  public  and 
beneficial  in  increasing  the  general  appreciation  of 
natural  values.  The  Palisades  Interstate  Park  has 
on  its  staff  from  five  to  six  naturalists,  specialists  in 
camping,  winter  sports,  and  hiking,  directors  of 
such  general  sports  as  bathing,  boating,  and  canoe- 


Figure  30. — Pitching  horseshoes  is  universally  popular. 
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ing,  and  a  leader  for  children's  playground  activi- 
ties. South  Carolina  has  divided  the  State  into 
western  and  eastern  regions  and  has  employed  two 
recreational  directors  for  the  summer  season  to 
plan  and  direct  park-use  programs.  These  direc- 
tors are  assisted  by  area  supervisors  on  the  larger 
and  more  heavily  used  parks.  In  addition,  two 
camp  directors  are  employed  to  supervise  demon- 
stration programs  in  organized  camping  which  are 
participated  in  by  a  wide  range  of  agencies.  Ogle- 
bay  Park,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  offers  an  example 
of  the  results  which  can  be  obtained  by  trained 
leadership  at  an  outlying  city  park. 

Volunteer  Leadership.  The  importance  of  volun- 
teer leadership  in  increasing  the  usefulness  of 
parks  warrants  the  greatest  consideration.  Particu- 
lar attention  should  be  given  to  an  analysis  of  the 
programs  of  schools,  colleges,  and  universities, 
since  parks  provide  excellent  laboratories  for  natu- 
ral science,  as  well  as  facilities  for  recreational 
projects,  both  curricular  and  extra-curricular.  To- 
day educational  institutions  have  accepted  the 
principle  that  schools  must  prepare  students  to 
live  wisely  by  providing  them  with  a  diversity  of 
leisure-time  interests.  Parks  can  and  should  lend 
these  institutions  every  possible  assistance  in  this 
part  of  their  educational  efforts. 

In  return,  educational  institutions  offer  an  ex- 
cellent source  from  which  a  park  system  may  ob- 
tain volunteer  leaders  in  educational  features  of  its 
program.  The  Union  County,  New  Jersey,  park 
system,  where  a  successful  educational  program  is 
being  conducted  entirely  by  volunteers,  most  of 
whom  are  educators,  illustrates  the  results  that 
can  be  obtained  through  volunteer  cooperation. 
The  State  university  has  assisted  in  the  initiation 
of  nature  education  on  Missouri  State  parks,  while 
in  Iowa,  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
is  cooperating  with  the  State  Conservation  Depart- 
ment in  carrying  out  a  broad  educational  project 
on  conservation  and  recreation,  using  State  parks 
as  centers  from  which  the  program  can  be  carried 
into  communities  of  the  State  through  schools, 
local  citizens'  committees,  and  interest  groups.  The 
Mount  Tom  Reservation  in  Massachusetts,  where 
leadership  in  activities  is  provided  by  graduate 
students  in  recreation  from  Massachusetts  State 
College,  may  be  cited  as  another  excellent  coopera- 
tive arrangement  between  an  educational  institu- 
tion and  a  park  in  the  promotion  of  use.  The  Na- 


tional Park  Service  carries  out  a  continuous  pro- 
gram of  conservation  with  universities,  colleges, 
and  schools  which  use  national  parks  in  the  study 
of  natural  sciences.  Community  recreational  depart- 
ments offer  still  another  source  of  volunteer  leader- 
ship. The  average  director  of  a  community  pro- 
gram finds  his  efforts  handicapped  by  a  lack  of 
facilities  for  outing  activities.  Through  mutual  co- 
operative arrangements  he  can  furnish,  from  his 
professional  and  volunteer  staff,  needed  organiza- 
tion and  leadership  for  many  of  the  activities  which 
take  place  on  parks.  In  like  manner,  youth  agencies, 
churches,  social  and  civic  clubs,  and  recreational- 
interest  groups  can  help  importantly  in  park 
activities. 

Special  Problems.  Statistics  reveal  that  between 
40  and  50  percent  of  the  average  weekly  attendance 
at  State  parks  comes  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  and 
that  better  than  50  percent  of  the  average  Sunday 
and  holiday  attendance  is  confined  to  the  after- 
noon. (See  fig.  34,  p.  81.)  This  uneven  distribution 
of  attendance  forces  an  agency  to  develop  facilities 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  average  daily  demand. 
Only  10  percent  of  the  maximum  daily  use  of  the 
average  park  facility  is  obtained,  and  that  for  a  few 
months  in  the  summer.  An  obvious  opportunity 
exists  for  midweek  and  year-round  use  of  State 
parks.  Contacts  with  groups  and  organizations  to 
encourage  such  use  should  greatly  expand  the 
benefits  of  present  areas. 

Parks  already  experience  a  large  organizational 
use  and  can  attract  an  even  greater  use  from  this 
source  with  a  little  stimulation  and  assistance  from 
a  park  staff.  Such  organizations  often  can  and  do 
arrange  their  outing  programs  for  slack  weekdays. 
They  should  be  encouraged  at  all  times  to  follow 
such  a  practice.  The  fact  that  facilities  are  not 
jammed  with  other  visitors  is  an  appealing  factor  to 
organizations  that  want  to  conduct  their  own 
program  of  activities.  Some  State  park  systems 
carry  out  a  regular  schedule  of  contacts  with 
organizations  for  the  sole  purpose  of  assisting  such 
groups  to  arrange  outing  programs,  using  this 
method  to  influence  them  to  hold  such  events  on 
weekdays.  Others  have  established  advisory  com- 
mittees to  cooperate  in  bringing  about  a  wider 
park  use  during  slack  periods.  Inducements  in  the 
way  of  extra  services  and  occasionally  a  group  rate 
for  the  use  of  facilities  on  weekdays  has  proved 
successful  in  a  number  of  park  systems. 
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Figure  31. — Leadership  is  fruitful  in  the  recreational  field. 
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Figure  32. — Interior  of  Fishing  Bridge  Museum,  Yellowstone 
National  Park,  Wyoming. 

The  difficulty,  of  course,  arises  from  the  fact  that 
many  park  visitors  work  until  so  late  during  the 
week  that  they  lack  the  time  for  outings.  Evening 
programs  offer  an  opportunity  for  working  groups 
at  areas  which  are  located  fairly  near  population 
centers  and  which  provide  such  facilities  as  public 
campfire  circles,  lighted  recreation  shelters  and 
beaches. 

It  should  be  noted,  also,  that  there  are  millions  of 
children  footloose  during  summer  months  and 
badly  in  need  of  something  interesting  to  do.  Youth 
under  19  years  of  age  comprise  approximately  40 
percent  of  our  population,  yet  attendance  figures 
show  they  constitute  only  23  percent  of  park  visitors. 
This  is  probably  due  largely  to  the  fact  that 
children  generally  depend  on  parents  for  trans- 
portation. Organizations  that  deal  with  the  recrea- 
tional needs  of  youth  offer  a  profitable  source  of 
cooperation.  Special  transportation  facilities  from 
urban  centers  to  outlying  areas,  day  camping  and, 
where  facilities  are  available,  organized  camping 
programs  are  methods  which  have  been  used 
successfully  in  increasing  the  use  of  parks  by 
children. 

In  this  day  of  modern  household  conveniences, 
more  women  than  ever  before  have  time  for  recrea- 
tion during  the  week.  Efforts  directed  toward 
arousing  their  interest  in  the  sort  of  activities 
offered  on  parks  have  proved  successful  in  a  num- 
ber of  instances.  Women  can  be  reached  through 
garden  clubs,  church  groups,  and  other  similar 
organizations.  They  can  also  be  reached  through 
their  children.  The  average  parent  is  interested  in 
seeing    that    his    children    have    opportunities    to 


engage  in  constructive  forms  of  recreation.  A  park 
that  offers  a  directed  nature  program,  well  super- 
vised and  stimulating  water  sports  and  games, 
instructional  services  in  arts  and  crafts,  and  other 
such  activities  during  week  days,  should  find  a 
greatly  increased  interest  among  youth,  and 
through  them,  among  parents. 

It  is  now  almost  a  uniform  practice  of  park 
agencies  administering  outlying  areas  to  confine 
operations  to  the  months  between  May  and  Oc- 
tober. In  northern  sections  of  the  country  the 
season  of  heavy  use  is  often  limited  to  from  12  to 
14  weeks.  While  it  is  admittedly  impossible  to 
bring  about  an  even  year-around  attendance,  due 
to  unfavorable  conditions,  experiments  have  dem- 
onstrated the  feasibility  of  park  use  during  the 
fall,  winter,  and  spring. 

In  northern  parks,  winter  sports,  which  are 
rapidly  forging  ahead  in  popularity,  offer  fine 
opportunities  for  use  of  park  resources  during  the 
snow  season.  For  a  large  part  of  the  country,  fall 
and  spring  months  are  particularly  well  adapted 
to  hiking,  horseback  riding,  rowing,  fishing,  camp- 
ing, picnicking,  and  such  cultural  activities  as 
nature  study  and  wildlife  photography.  Nature 
reserves  some  of  its  most  spectacular  manifesta- 
tions for  these  periods — the  budding  trees  and 
blossoming  flowers  in  the  spring,  the  bright  colors 
of  fall.  A  conscious  effort  on  the  part  of  an  admin- 
istration, working  through  schools,  colleges,  garden 
clubs,  youth  agencies,  and  other  such  groups  to 
keep  before  the  public  the  fine  values  nature  re- 
serves for  each  of  its  seasons,  should  go  a  long  way 
in  building  up  year-around  use. 


Figure  33. — Museum  visitors,  Cook  County   Forest  Preserve 
District,  Illinois. 
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Figure  34. 

Considering  the  millions  invested  in  lands  and 
facilities,  the  additional  effort  necessary  to  bring 
about  a  wider,  more  continuous  and  fruitful  use  of 
park  resources  is  sound  business  practice  as  well 
as  good  public  service. 

The  fact  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  our 
people  are  unable  to  travel  beyond  reach  of  such 
common  carriers  as  street  cars  and  busses  has  been 
brought  out.  How  to  make  outlying  parks  avail- 
able to  them  for  recreation  is  a  problem  which 
deserves  the  fullest  consideration.  Certainly  they 
need  opportunities  to  enjoy  themselves  in  the  open 
country.  Those  among  the  low  income  urban 
people  generally  live  in  the  most  congested  and 
unhealthy  sections  of  a  city,  and  are  too  poor  to 
afford  many  forms  of  recreation  other  than  those 
that  can  be  found  in  their  crowded  homes,  on  the 
streets  or  in  nearby  neighborhood  centers.  While 
no  satisfactory  solution  to  the  problem  has  been 
devised,  starts  in  that  direction  have  been  made 
through  subsidized  transportation,  arranged  in 
cooperation  with  welfare  and  community  recrea- 
tional agencies.  Further  study  should  be  given  the 


question    by    everyone    concerned    with    compre- 
hensive planning  for  people's  recreation. 

Personnel.  It  has  been  made  apparent  repeat- 
edly in  this  and  other  chapters  that  the  most 
important  single  factor  in  the  park  and  recreation 
undertaking  is  the  human  factor;  that  laws  may 
be  as  near  perfection  as  can  be  hoped  for,  but 
that  their  effectiveness  is  directly  proportioned  to 
the  quality  of  the  personnel  by  which  they  are 
implemented.  This  statement  applies  to  those  per- 
sons, usually  unpaid,  who  serve  on  policy-making 
boards  or  commissions,  to  conservation  depart- 
ment heads,  directors  of  park  systems  and  their 
technical  and  administrative  staffs,  and  to  field 
employees,  down  to  the  common  labor  utilized  to 
maintain  park  roads  or  to  keep  picnic  grounds  clean. 
An  attempt  has  previously  been  made  in  this 
chapter  to  indicate  the  qualifications  desirable  in 
the  executive  head  of  a  conservation  department. 
When  this  person  is  the  servant  of  a  commission 
or  board,  his  success  or  failure  is  largely  condi- 
tioned  on   the   character   of  that   group   and   its 
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ability  to  determine  policies  which  are  based  upon 
or  directed  towards  the  public  welfare,  rather  than 
the  desires  of  special  groups.  In  some  cases  the 
law  itself  requires,  even  in  a  board  composed 
wholly  of  persons  having  no  other  official  posi- 
tions, that  certain  special  groups  or  interests,  such 
as  farming  or  logging,  be  represented  on  such 
boards.  The  wisdom  of  such  requirements  is  at 
least  open  to  question,  though  it  is  manifestly 
important  and  necessary  that  policy  be  based 
upon  accurate  knowledge  of  the  special  problems 
involved  in  such  major  types  of  land  use  as  agricul- 
ture and  timber  production  and  harvesting.  Cer- 
tainly, any  board  which  determines  land  use 
policies  should  be  predominantly  composed  of 
persons  capable  of  looking  at  land  use  problems 
from  the  broadest  possible  viewpoint  and,  like  the 
conservation  commissioner  previously  described, 
disposed  to  consult  the  expert  and  specialist  before 
arriving  at  major  policy  decisions.  Service  on  a 
conservation  commission,  a  State  park  commis- 
sion, a  city  park  board  and  related  bodies  offers 
the  intelligent  and  public-spirited  citizen  (and  one 
quality  is  as  important  as  the  other)  an  opportu- 
nity to  perform  a  constructive  and  lasting  service, 
important  enough  to  be  worth  the  expenditure  of 
time  and  energy  the  job  requires — which  is  much 
more  than  occasional  attendance  at  a  meeting. 

Although  they  are  gradually  developing,  it  is 
unfortunate  that  there  are  still  so  few  educational 
opportunities  that  offer  definite  assistance  to  the 
park  administrator.  The  Institute  on  Landscape 
Management,  sponsored  by  the  National  Confer- 
ence on  State  Parks  and  held  by  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Forestry  in  1939,  was  the  first 
important  venture  in  education  for  this  particular 
group.  The  courses  it  offered  during  the  4  weeks 
of  its  operation  were  designed  to  be  helpful  to  the 
administrator,  whether  he  be  in  charge  of  a  single 
park  or  a  system. 

Such  a  short  course  does  not  seek — nor  would  a 
longer  one — to  make  a  park  administrator  expert 
in  any  technical  field.  What  he  needs  to  know, 
rather,  is  what  the  various  technical  fields  are  and 
in  what  specific  ways  their  specialized  knowledge 
or  skills  can  be  utilized  most  valuably.  He  needs 
also  to  have  a  good  general  knowledge  of  the 
whole  land  use  and  natural  resource  problem  and 
the  place  in  this  problem  which  his  own  field  of 
activity    occupies.    In  other  words,   he  needs    to 


know  something  about  the  other  fellow's  problem 
as  well  as  his  own  if  his  objectives  and  his  efforts 
are  to  be  kept  in  balance  with  the  larger  land-use 
scheme  of  which  parks  and  recreation  are  a  part. 
In  most  respects,  he  needs  the  same  qualities  that 
are  required  for  a  good  conservation  commissioner, 
plus  a  specialized  knowledge  of  the  special  admin- 
istrative problems  of  park  and  recreational  admin- 
istration and  how  they  may  be  solved  most  eco- 
nomically and  effectively.  Literature  on  this  sub- 
ject, as  it  relates  to  State  and  National  parks,  is  still 
largely  lacking  and  is  much  needed.  Though  each 
system  and  each  park  offer  problems  peculiar  to 
themselves,  the  tremendous  amount  of  experiment 
and  experience  already  accumulated,  if  studied, 
analyzed,  and  described,  would  undoubtedly  be  of 
value  to  any  administrator. 

Analysis  of  the  administrative  organization  of 
the  National  Park  Service  indicated  the  need  of 
that  organization  for  various  kinds  of  technical 
service — a  need  which  is  shared  in  greater  or  less 
degree  by  other  agencies  responsible  for  selection, 
development,  and  administration  of  areas  notable 
for  natural  scenery,  or  for  scientific,  historic  or 
prehistoric  values.  Effective  utilization  of  such 
services  is  largely  dependent  on  the  technician's 
knowledge  of  and  acceptance  of  the  objectives  of 
such  properties  and  such  adjustment  of  his  methods 
as  is  required  for  accomplishment  of  those  objec- 
tives. Thus,  the  wildlife  technician  whose  training 
may  have  been  in  game  management  must  adjust 
himself,  in  national  parks  and  in  most  State  parks, 
to  acceptance  of  certain  types  of  wildlife  as  desir- 
able which  he  has  previously  been  inclined  to 
eliminate.  The  engineer  accustomed,  in  laying 
out  a  road,  to  application  of  the  fact  that  a  straight 
line  is  the  shortest  distance  between  two  points, 
must  adjust  his  practices  to  the  necessity  of  fitting 
the  road  into  the  landscape  rather  than  carving  it 
through.  The  landscape  architect  must  plan  devel- 
opments to  avoid  unduly  modifying  the  natural 
character  of  the  landscape.  And  those  who  plan  the 
development  of  any  area  must  keep  in  mind  the 
function  it  is  to  serve  and  the  requirement  of 
economy  in  upkeep  and  operation. 

In  view  of  the  great  variations  in  organizations 
and  in  local  conditions  it  would  be  impractical 
at  this  time  to  attempt  to  suggest  detailed 
statements  of  the  qualifications  for  the  vari- 
ous  classes   of  personnel.   In  small   organizations 
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it  is  often  necessary  to  give  one  man  the  responsi- 
bilities for  types  of  work  represented  by  several 
different  professions.  For  example,  one  man  may 
be  required,  in  some  situations,  to  handle  all 
phases  of  planning  and  development — to  be  a 
landscape  architect,  architect,  engineer,  and  con- 
struction superintendent  combined,  though  this  is 
a  highly  unsatisfactory  arrangement,  almost  inevi- 
tably resulting  in  facilities  unsatisfactory  in  one 
respect  or  another.  In  certain  instances  this  same 
man  may  also  be  the  administrator.  Actual  situa- 
tions vary  all  the  way  from  such  one-man  organi- 
zations to  the  large  systems  which  have,  in  addition 
to  an  executive  and  numerous  assistants,  a  staff 
of  planners,  designers,  and  specialists.  The  problem 
of  personnel  specifications,  therefore,  becomes  one 
which  must  be  worked  out  in  accordance  with  the 
specific  needs  to  be  met  and  the  means  obtainable 
to  meet  them. 

It  is  highly  desirable,  however,  to  work  toward 
the  establishment  of  standards  and  specifications 
for  positions  in  park  and  recreation  work  in  such 
a  way  as  to  permit  development  of  a  policy  of 
liberal  exchange  and  transfer  of  personnel  among 
the  various  levels  and  units  of  government. 
This  would  tend  to  improve  the  standard  of  work 
and  to  provide  a  breadth  of  experience  such  as  a 
single  park  or  single  system  is  unable  to  offer. 
While  State  lines  will  probably  continue  to  be  an 
obstacle  to  freest  movement  of  personnel  between 
parks  and  systems,  particularly  at  the  State  level, 
there  have  been  numerous  instances  recently  in 
which  States  have  "gone  into  the  open  market" 
to  obtain  personnel  for  key  positions.  County  and 
city  park  boards  have,  many  of  them,  long  followed 
that  practice.  Several  States  have  suggested  speci- 
fications for  park  and  recreational  positions  in  their 
recreation  study  reports.  Included  in  this  group 
are  Alabama,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  and  South 
Carolina.  In  general,  these  specifications  are  in 
line  with  those  of  the  Federal  civil-service  require- 
ments for  similar  positions. 

Smaller  park  agencies  often  find  it  advisable  to 
retain  highly  qualified  consultants  rather  than 
attempt  to  staff  their  organizations  with  men  not 
so  well  qualified,  whom  they  could  afford  to  em- 
ploy on  a  permanent  basis.  Larger  organizations, 
including  the  National  Park  Service,  have  also 
found  it  a  desirable  practice  to  use  consultants  in 
the  solution  of  special  problems. 


From  a  long  range  viewpoint  it  appears  desir- 
able as  a  general  practice  to  make  original  selec- 
tions of  administrative  and  technical  personnel  for 
park  and  recreational  work  from  among  the  top 
ranking  graduates  of  American  educational  institu- 
tions and  to  confine  original  selection  to  the  lower 
grade  positions  of  the  particular  service  or  class. 
Such  a  procedure,  if  coupled  with  wide  latitude 
for  advancement  and  assurance  of  continuity  of 
employment,  will  tend  to  eliminate  from  an  in- 
creasingly specialized  field  those  who  either  have 
already  failed  at  some  other  profession  or  who  lack 
the  ability  and  energy  to  make  a  place  for  them- 
selves in  any  field. 

This  policy  must,  of  course,  be  subject  to  certain 
practical  limitations.  Provision  should  be  made  for 
personnel  in  the  clerical  and  subprofessional  classes 
to  receive  proper  consideration  for  the  professional 
and  administrative  positions  on  the  basis  of  their 
experience,  provided  they  have  demonstrated  the 
type  of  ability  necessary  for  such  positions.  Thus, 
draftsmen  who  show  initiative  and  ambition  may 
be  considered  for  appropriate  professional  posi- 
tions, and  in  the  same  manner  those  who  enter 
recreation  in  a  clerical  capacity  may  eventually 
rise  to  the  administrative  positions. 

The  need  for  personnel  trained  in  park  and  rec- 
reational work  has  far  outstripped  the  supply. 
Largely  because  of  the  various  emergency  work 
programs,  new  State  and  county  systems  have 
been  created  and  older  systems  have  been  greatly 
expanded.  Much  of  this  work  has  been  poorly 
planned  and  executed  because  of  a  lack  of  com- 
petent designers  and  construction  men.  This,  in 
turn,  has  increased  the  problems  connected  with 
operation  and  maintenance.  Concern  over  this 
general  situation  has  caused  leaders  in  the  recrea- 
tional field  to  give  serious  consideration  to  working 
out  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  training  of  park 
personnel.  A  committee  appointed  by  the  National 
Conference  on  State  Parks  to  study  this  problem 
recommended:  (1)  short  courses  of  instruction  at 
universities  or  regional  centers  for  partly  trained 
men  in  the  lower  income  brackets,  (2)  undergrad- 
uate instruction  in  universities,  (3)  the  inaugura- 
tion of  "return  courses"  for  men  in  higher  income 
brackets  actively  engaged  in  the  profession  to  keep 
them  abreast  of  the  latest  developments,  and  (4) 
summer  employment  of  undergraduates  specializ- 
ing in  landscape  management  or  some  other  phase 
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of  recreation.  Suggested  outlines  of  study  for  both 
the  short  courses  and  undergraduate  work  were 
presented  as  a  basis  for  further  consideration. 

Universities  and  colleges  have  shown  an  eager- 
ness to  cooperate  in  such  a  program.  As  previously 
stated,  an  experimental  short  course  was  initiated 
at  the  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  Syra- 
cuse University,  during  the  winter  of  1938-39  and 
others  are  planned  for  the  future.  Certain  univer- 
sities have  already  introduced  subjects  dealing 
with  park  design  and  management,  recreational 
leadership,  and  other  special  phases  of  work,  but 
to  date  no  courses  of  study  looking  toward  a 
degree  in  any  of  those  subjects  have  been  estab- 
lished. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  scholastic  training 
must  be  followed  by  years  of  study,  training,  and 
experience  in  the  recreational  field  before  an  em- 
ployee is  fully  equipped  to  handle  important  respon- 
sibilities. He  learns  from  his  superiors  on  the  job, 
from  manuals  and  professional  literature,  and  from 
actual  experience  in  dealing  with  practical  situa- 
tions. Larger  organizations  with  experienced  per- 
sonnel in  the  various  branches  of  work  can  greatly 
expand  opportunitites  to  learn  on  the  job  through 
in-service  training  courses,  but  for  the  smaller 
agencies  the  institute  or  short  course  provides  the 
best  means  of  staff  training.  Through  such  a 
method  the  services  of  professionals  in  both  the 
general  field  and  in  special  branches  of  park  work 
can  be  enlisted  to  lecture  on  practical  problems 
involved  in  conducting  a  park  and  recreational 
program.  New  developments  and  trends  can  be 
presented  for  consideration  and  the  successful 
practice  of  established  agencies  discussed. 

The  Budget.  The  budget,  properly  prepared  and 
intelligently  used,  is  one  of  the  major  indices  of 
efficient  park  administration.  It  is  a  form  of  advance 
planning,  for  one  year,  two  years,  or  longer  periods, 
essential  to  businesslike  conduct  of  every  phase  of 
the  park  program — land  acquisition,  development, 
operation,  and  maintenance.  Without  it,  legislative 
appropriations  become  a  matter  of  blind  trust — an 
attitude  not  common  to  legislative  bodies,  — develop- 
ment a  haphazard  process,  and  operation  a  hand- 
to-mouth  procedure  that  may  result  in  feast  for  one 
park  and  famine  for  another. 

In  its  essence  the  successfully  framed  budget  is 
the  result  of  a  careful  weighing  of  prospective  or 


hoped-for  funds  against  carefully  ascertained  pros- 
pective needs.  Since  available  funds  are  rarely 
adequate  to  permit  acquisition  of  all  the  lands 
desired,  construction  of  all  the  facilities  needed  or 
furnishing  of  all  the  services  which  could  wisely 
be  supplied,  the  process  is  one  of  determining  the 
relative  priorities  of  the  various  phases  of  the 
program  and  of  providing  for  "first  things  first." 

The  purpose  of  the  budget  is  twofold.  One  is 
that  of  indicating  to  the  appropriating  body  what 
funds  are  needed  and  how  and  why  it  is  proposed 
to  spend  them.  Appropriating  bodies  frequently 
have  their  own  ideas  about  such  matters  which  do 
not  coincide  with  those  of  the  persons  who  prepare 
and  submit  budgets.  Frequently  also,  park  budgets 
undergo  changes  at  the  hands  of  such  intervening 
agencies  as  the  department  of  which  parks  and 
recreation  are  a  division,  a  budget  office,  or  a 
governor.  In  any  such  event,  adjustment  in  pro- 
posed expenditures  becomes  necessary,  whereupon 
the  revised  budget  is  ready  to  perform  its  second 
function,  that  of  a  guide  for  actual  expenditure. 

In  the  case  of  a  State,  the  basis  for  that  portion  of 
the  budget  concerned  with  land  acquisition  should, 
of  course,  be  the  carefully  considered  State  park 
and  recreational  plan  from  which  any  long-range 
program  should  proceed.  Basis  for  development 
of  individual  areas  is,  of  course,  the  master  plan 
and  those  lay-out  plans  which  develop  from  it,  as 
well  as  construction  plans  for  which  costs  have 
been  soundly  figured.  The  principal  basis  for  the 
administration,  operation,  and  maintenance  items 
of  the  budget  is  very  largely  experience,  whether 
that  of  the  State  operating  under  the  budget  or  of 
other  States  which  have  faced  and  met  similar 
problems.  Agencies  new  in  the  business  of  park 
operation  are  forced  to  rely  in  the  beginning  on  the 
experience  of  others  and  on  the  most  intelligent 
adaptation  of  that  experience  to  their  own  specia. 
requirements. 

Both  because  it  is  public  money  that  is  being 
expended,  and  because  the  supply  of  it  is  seldom 
fully  adequate,  an  accounting  system  is  needec 
that  more  than  meets  the  accounting  requirement; 
of  the  State  or  other  governmental  agency  con- 
cerned. It  should  be  such  as  to  permit  read) 
analysis  of  costs  in  order  to  produce  economies 
that  will  make  funds  go  further,  and  to  permi 
preparation  of  budgets  with  a  minimum  of  guess- 
work. No  matter  how  carefully  any  budget  is  pre- 
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pared,  it  is  at  best  a  prediction.  Since  those  who 
prepare  budgets  are  not  seventh  sons  of  seventh 
sons,  their  predictions  are  fallible,  and  their  bud- 
gets and  the  appropriations  made  to  fulfill  them 
should  be  flexible.  Most  States  appropriate  either 
by  lump  sums  or  by  major  classifications  of  ex- 
penditure, which  permit  adjustment  of  actual 
expenditures  to  meet  unforeseen  contingencies. 
Appropriations  approved  item  by  item  would 
prove,  and  have  proved,  a  severe  handicap  to 
effective  operation. 

At  the  request  of  the  National  Conference  on 
State  Parks,  and  in  order  to  provide  accurate  and 
comparable  information  on  financial  operation  of 
all  State  park  systems,  an  annual  State  park  record 
is  being  compiled  by  the  National  Park  Service 
from  statistics  prepared  by  the  States.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  this  record  will  be  extremely  valuable 
in  the  preparation  of  future  budgets.  Comparative 
information  may  be  valuable  in  obtaining  funds 
by  showing  inadequacies  compared  to  other 
States.  However,  differences  between  the  States, 
in  income,  character  of  population,  recreation 
habits,  etc.,  are  such  that  comparisons  should  be 
made  only  with  the  utmost  caution  and  after 
proper  evaluation  of  such  factors  of  difference  as 
those  listed. 

According  to  every  scale  of  measurement,  the 
performance  records  of  park  systems  show  wide 
variation.  This  variation  reflects  differences  in 
interest,  various  levels  of  economic  conditions,  and 
different  qualities  of  park  systems. 

The  results  of  a  study  of  the  financing  of  14 
State  park  systems  give  some  idea  of  the  adequacy 
of  recreation  funds,  the  small  per  capita  amounts 
involved  to  date,  and  indications  of  expenditures 
compared  with  other  public  and  private  obliga- 
tions. The  annual  State  park  record  can  give 
wider  and  better  figures  for  future  use. 

The  accompanying  chart  (fig.  35)  is  a  compara- 
tive study  prepared  by  one  State  showing  increase 
in  use,  increases  in  areas,  and  history  of  operation 
funds. 

Public  Relations.  The  processes  by  which  a 
public  agency  advises  with  the  public  on  objec- 
tives, evaluates  public  reaction,  keeps  it  informed 
as  to  accomplishments,  and  obtains  continued 
support,  constitute  its  public  relations  program. 
It   is   established   to   carry   out  certain   functions 


which  the  public  has  decided  are  necessary  to  its 
welfare.  It  must  formulate  plans  for  handling 
these  functions  and  present  them  to  the  public 
for  consideration.  The  plans  must  be  explained  in 
such  a  way  as  to  convince  the  public  that  they  will 
accomplish  efficiently  the  desired  purpose.  Public 
reaction  must  be  studied  and  steps  taken  to  meet 
serious  objections  The  test  of  public  approval  or 
disapproval  is  a  continuous  process  which  must  be 
dealt  with  successfully  in  carrying  out  any  public 
program,  from  its  conception  through  its  execution. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  the  following  discussion  to 
examine  the  ways  through  which  the  public  and 
a  recreational  agency  may  work  together  in  at- 
taining common  objectives. 

The  success  of  any  public  service  is  dependent 
upon  public  approval  and  support.  The  public 
must  believe  in  the  service  and  have  confidence  in 
those  charged  with  its  administration.  It  must 
understand  the  purpose  of  this  agency  and  the 
kind  and  extent  of  the  benefits  it  renders.  Impor- 
tant, too,  is  the  fact  that  a  democratic  people 
wants  and  needs  to  share  in  the  responsibilities  it 
allocates  to  government.  Any  public  agency  which 
consistently  refuses  to  take  those  it  serves  into  its 
confidence  eventually  finds  its  program  handi- 
capped by  an  indifferent  or  hostile  attitude. 

To  a  very  large  extent,  good  public  relations  are 
dependent  upon  a  proper  attitude  on  the  part  of 
any  agency's  employees  toward  those  whom  they 
serve.  Such  an  attitude  grows  out  of  a  sincere 
belief  in  the  agency's  functions,  a  genuine  respect 
for  public  rights,  a  desire  to  be  of  service,  and  a 
pride  in  accomplishments.  It  is  the  executive's 
responsibility  to  see  that  such  an  attitude  exists. 
To  do  this,  he  must  first  set  the  example  by  con- 
siderate dealings  with  both  the  public  and  his 
staff.  Each  employee  must  be  conversant  with  the 
broad  aspects  of  the  undertaking  of  which  he  is  a 
part,  he  must  feel  that  he  has  a  definite  and  im- 
portant role  to  play  in  its  successful  execution,  and 
understand  the  nature  of  that  role.  Above  all,  he 
must  realize  the  importance  of  his  dealings  with 
the  public  to  him  and  to  the  enterprise  he  repre- 
sents. This  is  particularly  true  of  a  park  or  recre- 
ational system,  where  the  duties  of  practically  every 
employee  involve  personal  services  to  visitors  and 
participants. 

In  small  organizations  where  the  executive 
comes  into  frequent  contact  with  his  staff,  he  can 
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Figure  36. 


exercise  a  direct  influence  in  bringing  about  the 
proper  attitude  on  the  part  of  individual  employees. 
In  large  systems  it  may  be  advisable  to  initiate  a 
regular  in-service  training  program  designed  to 
accomplish  such  a  result.  Through  such  a  program 
each  employee  is  not  only  kept  informed  as  to 
objectives  and  accomplishments,  but  can  be  made 
to  feel  that  he  has  a  hand  in  shaping  the  destiny 
of  the  organization — all  of  which  contributes  to 
bringing  about  an  esprit  de  corps. 

A  proper  attitude  on  the  part  of  a  recreational 
agency's  employees  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
engendering  a  favorable  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
public.  If  the  park  visitor  is  made  to  feel  at  home, 
if  he  knows  that  every  possible  effort  is  being  ex- 
tended to  make  his  outing  enjoyable,  his  normal 
reaction  will  be  such  as  to  make  him  an  ardent 
supporter  of  the  park  and  its  administration.  The 
physical  condition  of  a  system's  areas  and  facilities 
is  another  important  factor  in  creating  good  will. 
If  premises  are  clean  and  neat,  if  facilities  are  kept 
in  good  repair,  and  if  an  atmosphere  of  orderliness 
is  maintained,  a  favorable  public  reaction  is 
aroused.  This  in  turn  leads  to  a  respect  for  property 
values,  which  helps  to  keep  down  vandalism  and 
other  destructive  practices  on  the  part  of  visitors. 
If  supplemented  by  a  few  aptly  worded  rules  and 
regulations  displayed  attractively  where  people  are 
likely  to  read  them,  protection  of  resources  and 
human  rights  should  become  a  negligible  problem. 

Relations  with  Organized  Citizen  Groups.  Semi- 
public  organizations  interested  in  special  phases  of 
recreation  and  in  such  related  fields  as  conserva- 
tion, education,  and  welfare,  provide  another 
excellent  medium  through  which  good  public 
relations  may  be  established  and  maintained  by  a 
park  and  recreational  agency.  Such  groups  have  a 
genuine  interest  in  advancing  recreation.  They 
derive  benefits  from  the  use  of  parks  and  recrea- 
tional facilities  and  from  participation  in  activities 
provided  by  governmental  agencies.  Their  con- 
fidence and  support  can  be  obtained  by  a  cooper- 
ative attitude  on  the  part  of  the  administration  in 
making  information  readily  available,  in  giving  and 
accepting  advice,  and  in  collaborating  on  projects 
or  undertakings  of  mutual  benefit.  These  groups 
carry  great  weight  with  legislators  and  the  public 
at  large,  and  are  always  enthusiastic  in  advancing 
a  cause  in  which  they  believe. 

Among  those  who  were  the  first  to  recognize  the 
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importance  of  organizing  citizen  support  for  Fed- 
eral and  State  recreation  systems  may  be  men- 
tioned the  American  Planning  and  Civic  Asso- 
ciation and  the  National  Conference  on  State 
Parks.  The  National  Recreation  Association  and 
the  American  Institute  of  Park  Executives  have 
made  outstanding  contributions  to  local  pro- 
grams. 

Cooperation  of  the  Public.  In  recent  years  many 
organizations,  especially  in  the  recreation  field, 
have  come  to  realize  the  value  of  enlisting  the  aid 
of  the  public  at  large  in  planning  for  the  system 
and  its  use,  in  the  formulation  of  policies,  and  in 
seeking  support  for  the  program.  The  importance 
of  having  citizens  of  influence  working  in  close 
collaboration  with  a  public  agency  cannot  be 
overestimated.  By  enlisting  their  aid,  an  adminis- 
tration shows  that  it  has  an  open  mind  and  that  it 
welcomes  citizen  participation  in  its  work. 

In  order  to  effectuate  the  public's  cooperation, 
the  practice  of  organizing  advisory  committees 
has  been  widely  initiated.  Such  groups  are  usually 
comprised  of  leading  citizens  who  are  keenly  inter- 
ested in  recreation  and  conversant  with  the  needs 
of  the  people  they  represent,  and  of  professional 
representatives  from  agencies  concerned  with  recre- 
ation, conservation,  education,  and  related  fields. 
Functions  generally  allocated  to  advisory  com- 
mittees include  responsibility  for  assistance  (1)  in 
bringing  about  a  coordinated  program  of  recrea- 
tion, (2)  in  carrying  out  an  educational  program  on 
the  values  of  recreation,  (3)  in  disseminating 
information  to  the  public  on  recreational  needs 
and  on  proposals  for  meeting  these  needs,  (4)  in 
obtaining  funds  for  public  recreational  systems  and 
programs,  (5)  in  coordinating  and  stimulating  a 
wider  interest  in  special  forms  of  recreation  such  as 
nature  study,  camping,  water  sports,  music,  arts 
and  crafts,   hobbies,   and  winter  sports. 

Public  Information.  As  a  continuing  method  of 
keeping  the  public  informed  on  objectives  and 
accomplishments,  most  recreational  agencies  have 
found  it  necessary  to  establish  an  information  serv- 
ice as  a  part  of  their  public  relations  program.  The 
purpose  of  such  a  service  is  twofold:  (1)  it  seeks  to 
keep  the  public  informed  as  to  its  plans,  programs, 
and  accomplishments,  and  (2)  it  seeks  to  provide 
educational  material  on  general  and  specialized 
fields  of  recreation.  Reports,  news  stories  on  activ- 
ities, and  publicity  folders  constitute  examples  of 


the  purely  informational  type  of  service.  Bulletins 
such  as  those  put  out  by  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History  in  its  Nature  Education  Series, 
professional  magazines  such  as  are  issued  by  the 
National  Recreation  Association  and  the  American 
Institute  of  Park  Executives,  and  technical  books 
on  recreation  exemplify  the  educational  material 
usually  handled  by  the  information  service  of  a 
recreational  agency. 

While  the  mediums  open  to  an  alert  public  in- 
formation service  are  almost  unlimited,  the  more 
important  may  be  listed  as  follows:  articles  in 
newspapers  and  magazines,  publication  of  illus- 
trated folders,  issuance  of  leaflets  and  of  picture 
post  cards  with  views  of  park  activities,  facilities 
and  beauty  spots;  talks  on  recreation  before  public 
gatherings,  using  lantern  slides  and  motion  pictures 
for  illustrative  purpose;  radio  talks  bringing  out 
recreational-educational  values  of  parks,  use  of 
posters  and  other  such  mediums  for  keeping  con- 
stantly before  the  public  the  agency's  program; 
use  of  bulletin  boards  in  bathhouses,  lodges,  con- 
cession buildings  and  other  gathering  points  on 
each  of  its  areas  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  in- 
formation concerning  activities  and  special  events; 
promotion  of  contests  for  the  best  photographs 
taken  on  parks  and  for  the  best  descriptive  articles 
on  activities,  events  and  areas.  All  publicity  should 
seek  to  emphasize  the  human-interest  element, 
since  this  will  increase  its  effectiveness  with  the 
average  reader.  Stories  and  pictures  of  activities,  of 
special  events  such  as  water  carnivals,  festival, 
and  ceremonials,  have  a  high  news  value. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  any  organiza- 
tion dealing  with  the  public — most  certainly  a 
public  administration  which  exists  to  serve — is 
deeply  involved  in  the  matter  of  public  relations. 
That  relationship  can  be  ignored  and  permitted 
to  develop  as  it  will,  or  it  can  be  controlled  and 
cultivated  into  a  tremendous  force  for  good.  To 
win  public  confidence,  the  administration  must 
first  of  all  keep  its  business  above  board  and  carry 
on  its  affairs  in  a  manner  which  will  breed  public 
confidence. 

An  administration  should  enlist  the  cooperation 
of  the  people  not  only  in  formulating  its  policies 
and  program,  but  in  protecting  and  maintaining 
the  areas  and  facilities  under  its  charge.  It  should 
meet  and  deal  fairly  with  individuals  and  groups 
interested  in  the  things  which  the  administration 
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Figure  37.— Large-scale  activities  require  experienced  recreational  direction.     Armstrong  Redwoods  State  Park,  California 
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is  doing.  It  should  conduct  a  wide-awake  education 
and  information  service  in  order  to  make  its  pro- 
gram known  and  to  encourage  support  for  it. 
Finally,  and  perhaps  most  important  of  all,  it 
should  see  that  its  attitude  is  that  of  a  real  service 
organization,  from  the  chief  down  to  the  rank  and 
file  of  employees. 

Inter-Agency  Coordination  and  Cooperation. 
The  time  is  not  so  very  long  past  when  recreation 
was  the  step-child  of  government,  finding  a  place 
at  table  only  after  struggle  and  then  largely  sub- 
sisting on  odds  and  ends.  Today  it  is  the  fair-haired 
child,  subsisting  on  a  more  abundant,  though  often 
ill-balanced  diet. 

As  has  been  indicated  elsewhere,  nearly  every 
agency  of  government  charged  with  administra- 
tion of  lands  or  waters  is  engaged,  in  greater  or 
less  degree,  in  supplying  recreation.  To  a  serious 
extent,  the  process  is  marked  by  lack  of  coordi- 
nation either  of  development  or  of  operation  policy 
even  among  agencies  at  the  same  level  of  govern- 
ment. The  Work  Projects  Administration,  and  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  by  clearance  of  recre- 
ational development  projects  through  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  and  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation, through  a  cooperative  relationship  now 
well  established,  have  set  up  precedents  in  the  way 
of  inter-bureau  coordination  which  tend  to  relate 
each  proposal  to  the  whole  public  need  and  to 
curb  extravagant  duplication  and  competition  of 
areas  and  facilities. 

At  the  Federal  level  there  is  no  policy  regarding 
recreation,  in  designation  of  areas,  in  develop- 
ment, or  in  operation.  Each  bureau  or  other 
agency  establishes  its  own  body  of  policy;  many 
undertake  developments  with  little  or  no  concern 
for  their  possible  effects  on  those  of  other  agen- 
cies— Federal,  State,  or  local — frequently  with- 
out regard  to  the  relationship  between  public  cost 
and  public  gain,  and  sometimes  without  apparent 
thought  as  to  who  will  handle  the  administrative 
task  or  what  the  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance 
may  be. 

While  many  individual  States  have  arrived  at  a 
fair  degree  of  coordination — chiefly  those  in  which 
the  land-administering  agencies  are  grouped  to- 
gether into  a  single  department — others  have  still 
fallen  short  of  it.  In  general  the  same  may  be  said 
of  local  units  of  government.  Because  of  the  tend- 


ency of  Federal  agencies  to  deal  in  all  matters 
more  or  less  directly  with  analogous  State  agencies, 
disparities  in  policy  among  the  Federal  agencies 
tend  to  reappear  at  the  State  level. 

There  is  today  urgent  need  for  a  Federal  policy 
on  recreation.  Such  a  policy  appears  to  be  attain- 
able only  if  a  single  agency  is  charged  with  both 
responsibility  and  authority  for  coordination  of 
recreational  activities.  Such  coordination  would 
require,  with  respect  to  proposed  developments,  a 
showing  of  public  need,  and  a  balancing  of  cost 
of  both  development  and  operation  against  prob- 
able public  benefit.  And  it  would  require  also  the 
finding  of  common  bases  for  fees  and  charges 
which  would  remove  at  least  some  of  the  absurd 
and  prejudicial  differences  that  exist  today. 

The  National  Park  Service,  through  the  Park, 
Parkway,  and  Recreation  Study  Act  of  1936,  has 
already  been  designated  by  Congress  as  the  agency 
to  study  and  appraise  the  programs  of  Federal 
agencies,  and  to  examine  the  areas  and  facilities 
administered  by  them,  except  those  under  con- 
trol of  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  likewise, 
in  cooperation  with  the  states,  to  determine  both 
the  present  and  the  needed  extent  of  their  facilities 
and  those  of  their  political  subdivisions.  It  would 
appear,  therefore,  that  if  any  existing  agency  is  to 
be  charged  with  coordination  of  all  Federal  ac- 
tivities in  this  field,  the  National  Park  Service  is 
the  logical  choice  for  the  task.  A  logical  extension 
of  the  responsibility  laid  upon  the  Service  by  the 
Act  of  1936  would  be  to  make  it  the  clearing  house 
for  all  recreational  undertakings  in  which  Federal 
and  State  agencies  are  in  any  degree  joint  parties 
at  interest,  directly  or  indirectly. 

For  exactly  the  same  reasons,  it  is  desirable  that 
at  each  other  level  of  government,  some  single 
agency  be  designated  as  a  recreational  coordinator. 
Because  of  the  close  relationship  between  recrea- 
tional undertakings  at  the  several  levels  of  govern- 
ment, emphasized  by  developments  during  the 
present  Federal  administration,  there  is  real  need 
for  close,  harmonious,  and  frank  cooperation  in 
which  the  responsibilities  of  each  shall  be  defined, 
recognized,  and  accepted. 

It  must  be  assumed  that  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, the  Forest  Service,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice, the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service,  the  War  Department,  the  Office  of 
Indian  Affairs,  and  any  other  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
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eral  Government  active  in  the  field  of  recreation  that  is  honestly  based  upon  that  aspiration  and 

have  a  common  desire  to  play  a  fair  part  in  meet-  that  purpose  can  they,  and  the  many  other  pub- 

ing  the  needs  of  the  people  whose  servants  they  lie  agencies  engaged  in  meeting  the  recreational 

are,  as  economically  and  as  effectively  as  possible.  needs  of  the  American  people,  play  their  proper 

Only  by  a  kind  and  degree  of  coordinated  action  parts  in  attainment  of  their  common  goal. 
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CHAPTER  V 


F 


INANCING 


History  of  Financing  Recreation. 

Local  Governments.  In  1565,  when  the 
city  of  St.  Augustine  in  Florida  was  laid 
out,  provision  was  made  for  open  spaces 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  public.  In  1573, 
shortly  before  the  town  was  moved  to  its 
present  location,  the  King  of  Spain  set 
forth  certain  regulations  for  the  laying  out 
of  towns  in  foreign  colonies,  containing 
the  following  provisions  which  applied  to 
St.  Augustine: 

The  (main)  plaza  shall  be  of  oblong  form  inas- 
much as  this  is  best  for  fiestas  in  which  horses  are 
used  and  for  any  other  fiestas  that  shall  be  held.  .  .  . 
A  commons  shall  be  assigned  to  the  town  of  such  size 
that  although  the  town  continues  to  grow,  there  may  always 
be  sufficient  space  for  the  people  to  go  for  recreation.    .   .   . 

As  the  country  grew,  various  cities  continued  this 
policy  of  providing  open  spaces  within  their  cor- 
porate limits.  As  the  years  went  by  the  wisdom  of 
this  early  provision  became  more  evident,  and  with 
the  demand  of  the  public  for  a  more  diversified 
use  of  such  spaces  our  municipal  park  and  play- 
ground systems  have  developed  and  increased 
appropriations  for  such  purposes  have  been  made. 
In  1930  municipalities  and  counties  provided  ap- 
proximately SI 40,000,000  for  their  park  and  recrea- 
tion systems.  In  common  with  expenditures  for 
other  services  of  local  governments  this  figure  was 
substantially  decreased  during  the  recent  economic 
emergency  until  in  1935  it  represented  about  half 
that  amount.  Since  1935,  however,  expenditure  for 
this  purpose  has  been  steadily  increasing. 

State  Governments.  When  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony  in  1641  decreed  by  ordinance  that  great 
ponds — bodies  of  water  over  10  acres  in  extent — be 
forever  open  to  the  public  for  fishing  and  fowling, 
recognition  was  given  to  the  fact  that  provision  for 
recreation  beyond  the  corporate  limits  of  cities 
should  be  made  by  the  larger  units  of  government. 
Further  attention  to  such  provision  was  given  by 
the  State  of  California  in  1865  and  by  New  York, 
Minnesota,  and  Connecticut  in  the  1880's  and  at 
that  time  these  States  began  providing  funds  for 
State  park  purposes. 


Previous  to  1934  only  nine  States  had  provided 
annual  appropriations  in  any  considerable  amount 
for  State  park  and  related  work.  These  included 
Connecticut,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Michigan, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  Rhode  Island 
(Table  A).  South  Dakota  had  provided  adequately 
for  Custer  State  Park  but  had  not  developed  a 
State-wide  system.  Since  1933  California,  Massa- 
chusetts, Washington,  Missouri,  New  Hampshire, 
Minnesota,  Louisiana,  Kentucky,  Oregon,  Ten- 
nessee, and  New  Jersey  have  improved  their 
financing  to  the  extent  that  they  may  be  listed  as 
fairly  well  financed  systems. 

Twenty-one  States  have  made  their  first  specific 
appropriations  to  State  park  agencies  responsible 
for  the  development  of  State-wide  systems,  since 

1932.  Of  these  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma, 
South  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia  have 
made  beginnings  which  augur  well  for  the  future. 

A  great  impetus  to  the  expansion  of  State  park 
work  came  with  the  establishment  of  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  by  Executive  Order  in  April 

1933.  Through  this  agency  nearly  $300,000,000  has 
been  expended  on  work  performed  under  the  tech- 
nical supervision  of  the  National  Park  Service  on 
State,  county,  and  metropolitan  parks,  which  has 
caused  the  States  to  establish  various  types  of  ad- 
ministrative organizations,  acquire  new  areas,  assist 
in  development  and  provide  budgets  for  the  opera- 
tion and  use  of  the  parks. 


VERNAL  FALLS— A  SILVERY  VEIL  OVER  SHADOWED  CLIFFS 
Yosemite  National  Park,  California 
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Federal  Government.1  The  Federal  Government 
recognized  the  preservation  of  scenery  and  its  use 
for  recreation  of  one  kind  or  another  when  it 
turned  the  Yosemite  Valley  and  Mariposa  Grove 
over  to  California  to  be  a  State  park.  It  recog- 
nized these  objectives  again  in  1872  when  it 
created  Yellowstone  National  Park;  subsequently 
when  it  created  additional  national  parks;  and 
again  in  1916  when  Congress  authorized  the 
creation  of  the  National  Park  Service.  Financial 
support  of  the  Service's  activities  has  steadily 
increased;  in  1929  it  amounted  to  $4, 524, 647, 
while  in  1938  it  was  $14,395,930. 

The  United  States  Forest  Service  has  been  evinc- 
ing an  increasing  interest  in  recreation  in  connec- 
tion with  the  national  forests  as  evidenced  by  the 
growth  in  expenditures  for  the  administration  of 
recreation  from  $65,028  in  1929  to  $588,892  in 
1938,  the  most  rapid  increase  occurring  in  the  past 
four  years. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  in  carrying  out 
its  major  functions  of  improving  navigation  and 
providing  for  flood  control  and  the  generation  of 
electric  power,  has  created  valuable  recreational 
resources  in  the  form  of  extensive  lakes  and,  in 
addition,  has  developed  parks  and  freeways. 
Through  1938  the  Authority  expended  $184,490  on 
development  of  these  areas  (in  addition  to  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  expenditures)  and  $98,610  on 
maintenance  and  operation. 

Likewise,  in  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  construction 
projects  such  as  Boulder  Dam  have  created  impor- 
tant recreational  resources  the  cost  of  which  is 
allocated  to  other  purposes.  The  recreational  fea- 
tures in  connection  with  the  Boulder  Dam  area  are 
now  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  National  Park 
Service.  Similarly,  the  War  Department,  through 
its  navigation  and  flood  control  projects,  has  added 
materially  to  the  recreational  resources  of  the 
country. 

The  Work  Projects  Administration  has  expended 
large  sums  for  the  development  of  recreational 
facilities  as  well  as  for  the  organization  and  conduct 
of  recreational  programs.  To  January  1,  1939, 
$681,319,000  was  spent  by  this  agency  on  parks  and 
other  recreational  facilities  (exclusive  of  buildings) 
and  on  recreational  activities.  The  Federal  Emer- 


1  Figures  quoted  in  this  section,  unless  otherwise  indicated,  refer  to 
the  period  from  1933  through  the  fiscal  year  1938. 


gency  Relief  Administration  spent  $124,763,840  for 
recreational  facilities  and  approximately  $8,894,000 
on  recreational  leadership.  Comparable  classifica- 
tions of  project  expenditures  under  the  Civil  Works 
Program  are  not  available.  The  largest  proportion 
of  WPA,  CWA,  and  FERA  funds  was  expended  on 
local  areas  and  a  similar  proportion  of  CCC  funds 
was  spent  on  State  areas. 

The  Public  Works  Administration  expended 
$2,668,166  on  Federal  recreational  projects,  loaned 
$7,997,700  to  States  and  local  communities,  and 
made  grants  of  $7,302,799  to  such  government 
units  for  recreational  development. 

Present  Situation.  Thus,  well  over  a  billion 
dollars  has  been  spent  through  the  emergency 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  during  the 
past  few  years,  most  of  which  has  been  used  for 
development  of  areas  and  construction  of  facilities. 
The  expenditure  of  such  a  vast  sum  for  facility 
development  has  undoubtedly  accelerated  the  pro- 
vision of  physical  features  for  the  recreational  pro- 
gram by  at  least  25  years,  and  in  all  probability 
more.  The  allocation  of  such  a  percentage  of 
public  works  and  work  relief  funds  for  this  purpose 
undoubtedly  reflects  a  demand  on  the  part  of  local 
communities,  since  the  great  preponderance  of 
projects  originated  with  local  and  State  govern- 
ments. It  also  reflects  the  recognition  of  the  Federal 
Government  that  such  developments  could  be  of 
immense  public  benefit,  since  it  has  been  consist- 
ently required  that  work  relief  projects  should  be 
"socially  useful." 

The  possession  of  such  physical  facilities,  how- 
ever, entails  public  responsibility  for  their  proper 
maintenance  and  operation  and  social  responsi- 
bility and  opportunity  to  make  them  render  the 
greatest  possible  service.  The  States  and  local 
communities  were  expected  to  assure  such  finan- 
cial support  when  the  projects  were  approved 
or  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  camps  assigned. 
Through  long  experience  in  many  fields,  public 
agencies  are  aware  of  the  necessity  for  trained 
technical  and  professional  personnel  in  enter- 
prises involving  construction,  but  in  a  great  many 
instances  they  are  not  conscious  of  the  necessity  for 
and  the  qualifications  of  professional  personnel  in 
the  field  of  operation  and  use  of  recreational 
facilities.  Only  by  the  employment  of  such  per- 
sonnel  can   satisfactory  results   be  obtained   and 
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widespread  human  benefits  be  realized.  If  such 
benefits  are  not  realized  it  will  become  increasingly 
difficult  to  justify  and  to  obtain  adequate  public 
funds  for  the  recreational  program. 

Basic  Support — Tax  Funds.  Undoubtedly  there 
are  many  supplemental  sources  which  will  con- 
tribute toward  the  financing  of  a  public  recrea- 
tional program.  But  in  order  that  the  agency  may 
have  a  dependable,  adequate  budget  with  the 
probability  for  increment  as  the  responsibilities 
and  needs  of  the  agency  increase,  governing  au- 
thorities must  face  the  situation  squarely  and  make 
adequate  provision  out  of  regular  tax  revenues  for 
at  least  the  primary  needs  of  properly  qualified 
personnel,  equipment,  materials,  transportation, 
office  supplies  and  other  essential  items.  There  are 
never-ending  opportunities  to  use  additional  funds 
to  advantage,  and  no  opportunity  should  be  over- 
looked to  take  full  advantage  of  any  additional 
sources  of  revenue  provided  they  do  not  restrict 
the  service  of  the  agency  or  negate  its  social 
purposes. 

Financing  State  Park  Systems.  The  following 
discussion  will  apply  particularly  to  the  problem 
of  financing  State  park  systems.  All  that  has  been 
said  in  the  previous  discussion  will  apply  in  this 
connection. 

Table  B  shows  the  amount  of  funds  available  to 
State  park  agencies  in  43  States  for  the  past  few 
years  and  the  proportion  derived  from  various 
sources.  New  York  State  has  not  reported  this 
information.  Its  expenditures  for  parks  and  park- 
ways during  the  past  few  years  have  amounted  to 
from  about  $5,000,000  to  $7,000,000  annually,  a 
sum  greater  than  the  annual  combined  expendi- 
tures of  all  other  States.  It  will  be  noted  that  funds 
available  from  regular  and  special  appropriations 
(the  latter  included  in  the  column  headed  "Other") 
constitute  72.7  percent  of  the  total,  from  bonds 
3.8  percent,  from  concessions  3  percent,  from  direct 
operation  of  facilities  6.9  percent,  and  from  other 
sources  as  indicated  by  the  table,  13.6  percent. 

Legislative  Appropriations.  General  appropriations 
are  the  customary  source  of  funds  for  recognized 
public  services.  This  method  of  obtaining  funds  for 
recreation  is  almost  universally  accepted  at  all 
levels  of  government.  Of  all  methods  it  is  the  most 
sensitive  to  public  opinion  and  control. 


Fish  and  Game  Fees.  In  a  few  of  the  States  where 
State  parks  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  an  agency 
which  also  has  responsibility  for  fish  and  game,  a 
certain  proportion  of  fish  and  game  fees  has  been 
allocated  for  State  parks.  Until  recently  the  total 
budget  for  State  parks  in  Nebraska  and  Missouri 
came  from  this  source,  and  at  present  this  is  the 
only  source  of  State  park  funds  in  Kansas.  This 
arrangement  has  resulted  in  opposition  from  the 
sportsmen  and  in  inadequate  financial  provision 
for  the  park  program.  Missouri  in  1937  and  Ne- 
braska in  1938  made  specific  appropriations  for 
State  parks  and  these  States  will  no  longer  be 
dependent  on  fish  and  game  license  receipts.  Since 
the  State  park  program  does  contribute  to  the 
interests  of  hunters  and  fishermen  through  its  game 
protection  policy,  in  stocking  and  improving 
streams  and  by  opening  these  streams  to  fishing, 
it  is  reasonable  that  a  certain  portion  of  fish  and 
game  fees  should  be  allocated  to  State  park  work, 
but  the  amount  should  be  in  approximate  relation 
to  the  service  rendered  this  interest. 

Gasoline  Tax,  Automobile  License  Fees,  Fines,  Etc. 
In  Oregon,  where  the  State  Highway  Department 
administers  the  parks,  they  are  financed  from  State 
highway  funds  which  are  built  up  from  gasoline 
taxes  and  automobile  license  fees.  A  State  law  pro- 
vides that  all  parks  and  recreational  grounds  must 
be  so  situated  as  to  be  accessible  to  and  conven- 
iently reached  by  and  from  State  highways.  There 
must  be  a  relationship  between  roads  and  parks,  but 
whether  roads  should  determine  the  location  of  parks 
or  parks  determine  to  some  extent  the  location 
of  roads  is  a  pertinent  point  in  State  planning. 

In  Washington,  State  parks  have  been  supported 
by  75  percent  of  the  fines  and  forfeitures  collected 
outside  incorporated  cities  and  towns  for  violations 
of  the  motor-vehicle  act.  A  law  was  passed  in  the 
1939  session  of  the  legislature  allocating  to  the 
State  park  funds,  in  addition  to  previous  allot- 
ments, 20  cents  from  each  automobile  driver's 
license  fee.  This  agency  also  receives  income  from 
a  shore  protection  fund. 

As  in  the  case  of  fish  and  game  fees,  the  State 
park  agency  is  entitled  to  a  portion  of  automobile 
taxes  of  various  kinds  since  a  large  proportion  of 
travel  is  for  recreation  and  State  parks  are  the 
destination  of  a  considerable  number  of  auto- 
mobiles. Furthermore,  since  the  roads  in  a  State 
park  are  public  roads,  there  is  no  reason  why  high- 
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Figure  38. — Rocks  and  surf,  Harris  Beach  State  Park,  Oregon. 


way  departments  should  not  take  responsibility 
for  their  construction  and  upkeep.  This  arrange- 
ment has  been  made  in  a  number  of  States  and  has 
recently  been  authorized  in  relation  to  Custer 
State  Park,  South  Dakota.  The  planning  of  such 
roads,  however,  should  and  usually  does  remain 
the  prerogative  of  the  State  park  authority. 

Bonds.  Bonds  have  been  issued  by  some  States 
for  the  acquisition  and  development  of  parks. 
California,  for  instance,  issued  bonds  in  the  extent 
of  $6,000,000  in  1928,  which  sum  was  matched 
dollar  for  dollar  by  gifts  from  other  sources  for  the 
acquisition  of  park  lands.  Other  States  have  pro- 
vided for  permanent  improvement  in  this  manner 
as  is  indicated  by  table  B.  This  has  long  been  an 
accepted  method  of  financing  capital  expenditures 
for  various  public  services  by  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment. 

Special  Tax  Levy.    The  special  tax  levy,  in  which 


a  definite  millage  is  assessed  against  property  for 
park  and  recreational  purposes,  is  a  means  which 
has  been  used  for  stabilizing  the  financing  of  such 
service  in  a  number  of  cities.  In  1863  the  Minnesota 
Legislature  authorized  the  Board  of  Park  Com- 
missioners of  Minneapolis  to  levy  a  1-mill  tax  for 
their  purposes  in  the  original  park  act.  Other  levies 
have  been  added  from  time  to  time  and  this 
millage  has  been  increased  until  today  the  following 
millage  taxes  are  in  effect: 

Amount  of 
Fund  Rate  Levy 

General  park  fund 1.5  $448,  354.  47 

Playground  fund 5  117,  092.  84 

Street  forestry  fund 05  14,  363.  04 

Municipal  airport  fund 05  27,  885.  99 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  in  1926  obtained  authorization 
for  a  tax  levy  of  1  mill  for  recreation  purposes 
which  was  increased  to  \%  mills  in  1937.  Los 
Angeles  in  1926  secured  a  tax  levy  of  .4  mills  for  the 
Playground   and   Recreation  Department,   which 
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was  increased  to  .6  mills  in  1936.  In  1926  a  tax 
of  .7  mills  was  provided  for  the  Park  Department 
which  is  still  in  effect.  In  San  Francisco,  the 
Recreation  Department  is  supported  by  a  .7-mill 
tax  with  provision  that  the  City  Council  can 
increase  it  to  1  mill,  and  the  Park  Department 
receives  the  proceeds  of  a  1-mill  tax.  Other  cities 
have  used  this  method  of  financing. 

The  Cook  County  Forest  Preserve  District, 
Illinois,  finances  its  operations  to  a  large  extent 
from  a  mill  tax  levy  of  9/40,  established  in  1915. 

No  State  park  authority  has  as  yet  secured  such 
a  mill  tax  as  a  means  of  financing  the  regular 
expenditures  of  its  park  system,  but  Indiana  in 
1923  secured  authorization  for  such  a  tax  for  the 
"acquisition,  operation,  development,improvement 
and  beautification"  of  Dunes  Park  in  northwestern 
Indiana.  This  tax  was  in  effect  for  seven  consecu- 
tive years  and  provided  for  a  levy  of  2  mills  on  all 
taxable  property  in  the  State.  Similar  provision 
was  made  for  the  acquisition  of  Wolf  Lake  State 
Parkin  1937. 

This  method  of  financing,  in  which  a  definite 
millage  tax  is  assessed  against  property  for  park 
and  recreational  purposes,  is  important  as  a  means 
of  establishing  revenue.  Usually  the  rate  of  the 
levy,  a  maximum  return,  or  both,  are  established 
by  law.  It  is  a  common  instrument  with  cities, 
counties,  and  metropolitan  districts.  Even  though 
subject  to  fluctuation — dependent  on  relative 
completeness  of  tax  collection  and  on  relative 
stability  of  valuations — the  certainty  of  returns 
year  after  year  made  possible  by  this  method  has 
great  and  distinct  advantages.  It  makes  possible 
long-term  and  orderly  planning  and  programming 
of  acquisition  and  development,  and  is  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  assuring  stability  of  employment  and 
establishing  a  planning  and  administrative  organi- 
zation of  high  caliber.  Legislators  at  times  look 
askance  at  special  levies,  claiming  that  they  tend 
to  make  the  allocation  of  available  funds  less 
flexible.  Despite  these  objections,  a  mill  tax,  where 
it  may  be  established,  appears  to  be  a  desirable 
form  of  park  financing. 

Severance  Tax.  An  appropriate  special  tax  for 
the  support  of  parks  and  recreation  is  a  tax  upon 
the  removal  and  use  or  sale  of  certain  natural 
resources  of  the  country.  Taxes  on  the  sale  of 
timber  and  other  forest  products  is  one  application 
of  this  principle.  Indiana  uses  the  entire  income 


received  from  sales  of  sand,  gravel,  coal  or  min- 
erals from  the  bed  of  navigable  waters  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  State  for  this  purpose. 
Receipts  from  this  source  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1937,  amounted  to  $66,639.32  and  in 
1936  amounted  to  $117,578.60.  The  receipts  from 
this  source  are  deposited  in  the  rotary  fund  of  the 
State  park  authority  and  may  be  used  for  any 
purpose  deemed  necessary  by  it.  California  has 
provided  that  30  percent  of  the  net  receipts  from 
the  royalty  on  oil  taken  from  State  lands  and  the 
ocean  shall  accrue  to  a  special  State  park  fund. 
It  is  anticipated  that  in  the  near  future  the  State 
park  division  of  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  will  receive  the  revenue  from  this 
source,  which  it  is  estimated  will  amount  to 
$1,250,000.  Since  there  is  a  growing  conviction 
that  natural  resources  are  the  gifts  of  the  Creator 
to  all  the  people,  it  is  fitting  that  all  the  people 
should  receive  direct  benefits  from  their  removal 
and  sale.  Recreation,  because  of  its  primary  im- 
portance in  contributing  physical,  mental  and 
spiritual  benefits  to  the  people,  should  be  given 
large  consideration  in  the  allotment  of  revenue 
from  this  source. 

Sale  of  Products.  State  parks  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  forestry  agencies  usually  share  in  the  in- 
come from  the  sale  of  forestry  products,  privilege 
taxes,  and  fines  and  forfeitures  in  connection  with 
the  forestry  laws.  This  applies  to  North  Carolina, 
Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  Florida, 
and  New  Hampshire.  Ten  other  States  not  under 
forestry  departments  have  authority  to  sell  products 
as  a  means  of  financing.  However,  since  one  of  the 
objects  in  establishing  parks  is  to  preserve  the 
natural  character  of  the  landscape,  commercial 
exploitation  of  the  natural  resources  on  the  area 
is  recognized  as  contrary  to  good  park  policy  and 
thus  little  can  be  realized  from  this  source. 

Operating  Income.  Another  source  of  income  is 
that  which  results  from  the  operation  of  certain 
facilities  and  accommodations  to  the  public  on 
recreational  areas.  There  is  rather  general  accept- 
ance of  the  policy  that  only  those  enterprises  will 
be  established  in  an  area  which  contribute  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  area  and  which  are  in  keeping 
with  the  public  interest.  It  is  well  to  recognize  that 
no  park  system  has  ever  been  made  self-supporting 
through  a  system  of  fees  and  charges  and  a  de- 
termined  effort   in   this  direction   inevitably  will 
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Figure  39. — Aerial  view,  Jones  Beach  State  Park,  Long  Island,  New  York,  showing  west  bathhouse  and 

swimming  pool  in  foreground. 


restrict  the  service  of  the  park  agency  and  diminish 
the  public  benefits  which  accrue  from  it. 

Commercial  enterprises  are  projected  on  the 
profit  basis.  Governments  engage  in  certain  pro- 
prietary activities  such  as  the  operation  of  water 
supply  systems  and  power  plants  in  which  it  is 
expected  at  least  that  expenses  will  be  met.  In  the 
essential  functions  of  Government,  however,  the 
primary  consideration  is  public  service;  and  finan- 
cial returns  must  be  considered  subordinate  to  the 
purposes  for  which  any  particular  agency  is  estab- 
lished. Since  provision  of  opportunity  for  recrea- 
tion is  an  essential  function  of  Government,  policies 
and  practices  should  be  determined  accordingly. 
Certain  services  provided  in  parks,  however,  can 
be  considered  proprietary.  These  include  the  oper- 
ation of  refectories,  hotels,  restaurants  and  similar 
public  accommodations  as  desirable  adjuncts  to 
the  recreational  program.  Such  services  are  ex- 
pected to  be  self-supporting  and  may  reasonably 
be  expected  to  show  a  profit  but  subject  to  such 
public  controls  as  will  prevent  undesirable  advan- 
tage being  taken  of  the  exclusive  opportunity  for 
profit  usually  enjoyed  by  the  park  concessionnaire. 


Certain  other  accommodations  may  likewise  be 
supplied  in  connection  with  the  recreational  pro- 
gram. In  this  category  are  the  provision  for  the 
checking  of  clothes  and  valuables  for  swimmers, 
the  supplying  of  cut  wood  for  picnickers,  the 
rental  of  boats,  horses,  bicycles,  etc.  In  other 
words,  for  services  involving  the  protection  of  per- 
sonal property,  the  consumption  of  material  goods, 
or  the  exclusive  use  of  expensive  equipment,  it  is 
the  accepted  general  practice  to  make  a  charge. 

From  this  point  on  there  is  the  widest  possible 
divergence  in  the  policies  and  practices  of  various 
public  recreational  agencies.  Most  agencies  strive  to 
render  the  utmost  public  service  and  to  keep  at  a 
minimum  both  the  number  and  amount  of  charges. 
Some  agencies  make  it  practically  impossible  for 
the  public  to  enjoy  any  of  the  facilities  without 
immediate  payment,  charging  for  all  parking,  the 
use  of  picnic  tables,  and  the  use  of  all  sports  areas 
and  equipment.  A  few  State  park  agencies  charge 
for  admission  to  the  area  itself.  In  a  number  of 
parks  in  one  State,  a  parking  fee  is  charged  for 
every  car  which  remains  within  the  area  for  more 
than  half  an  hour.  This  is  tantamount  to  an  en- 
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trance  fee,  since  no  one  can  give  more  than  cursory 
inspection  to  the  area  in  that  time. 

Such  policies  not  only  seriously  limit  the  service 
rendered  to  the  public  and  especially  to  those  most 
in  need  of  the  service,  but  they  are  contrary  to  the 
purpose  for  which  these  agencies  were  established 
and,  therefore,  endanger  future  public  financing. 
The  impression  is  thereby  created  among  legisla- 
tors and  the  public  that  the  agency  is  not  perform- 
ing an  essential  public  service,  but  one  which  is 
proprietary  in  character  and,  therefore,  is  entitled 
to  less  and  less  support  from  public  taxation.2 

In  a  study  of  lees  and  charges  for  public  recrea- 
tion made  by  the  National  Park  Service,  158 
agencies  reported  for  1937  a  total  income  of 
$6, 370,625  from  fees  and  charges,  which  was  equiv- 
alent to  15.8  percent  of  their  operating  expendi- 
tures. The  23  State  agencies  included  reported 
SI, 500, 697  from  this  source,  which  was  equivalent 
to  38.2  percent  of  their  operating  expenditures. 
This  source  of  income  represented  a  figure  equiva- 
lent to  24.7  percent  of  the  operating  expenditures 
of  the  county  and  metropolitan  agencies,  and  11.1 
percent  in  the  case  of  municipal  agencies.  The  funds 
available  from  all  sources  to  the  211  agencies  re- 
porting averaged  $303,276  for  municipal  agencies; 
$41 6,405  for  county  or  metropolitan  agencies;  and 
$102,604  for  State  agencies.  The  agencies  selected 
for  this  study  were  chosen  because  they  represented 
well-organized  systems. 

Cooperative  Financing. 

Between  States.  Because  of  the  fact  that  popula- 
tion concentration  occurs  independent  ol  State 
lines  and  recreational  resources,  it  will  frequently 
be  true  that  pressing  recreational  needs  of  the 
people  of  one  State  can  be  met  best  within  the 
borders  of  another.  This  would  point  to  the  desira- 
bility of  cooperative  financing  between  States.  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  have  worked  out  such  an 
interstate  arrangement  in  connection  with  the 
Palisades  Interstate  Park  which  straddles  the  border 
of  the  two  States,  but  this  idea  might  be  extended  to 
include  parks  wholly  outside  a  State.  Dunes  Park 
in  Indiana,  for  instance,  draws  60  percent  patron- 

2  A  full  discussion  of  the  policies  and  practices  regarding 
fees  and  charges  is  available  in  Fees  and  Charges  for  Public 
Recreation,  National  Park  Service,  1939,  available  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C,  price  40  cents. 


age  from  Chicago,  111.  It  is  probable  that  in  a 
great  many  instances  more  adequate  recreational 
opportunity  would  be  provided  if  cooperative 
arrangements  were  made  by  adjoining  States  for 
the  acquisition,  development,  administration,  and 
financing  of  recreational  areas. 

Between  States  and  Their  Civil  Divisions.  No  State 
has  as  yet  organized  a  State-wide  service  in  recrea- 
tion in  cooperation  with  its  civil  divisions  with  a 
view  to  bringing  a  well-rounded  recreational  pro- 
gram to  every  citizen  in  the  State.  Massachusetts,  in 
1 870,  enacted  a  law  which  provided  for  the  assesse- 
ment  of  cities  and  towns  for  the  financing  of  parks 
serving  them,  on  the  basis  of  population  and  assessed 
valuation.  A  few  States  have  provided  service  in  the 
technical  fields  of  planning  to  local  units  of  govern- 
ment. Extension  departments  of  State  universities 
in  some  instances  have  provided  recreational  person- 
nel in  particular  localities  and  have  furnished  infor- 
mation and  advice  on  recreation  in  connection  with 
rural  programs.  There  is  great  need,  however,  for 
more  definite  and  comprehensive  services  on  the 
part  of  State  governments  in  meeting  the  recrea- 
tional needs  of  the  people  of  the  State. 

Between  Governmental  Units  and  Quasi-Public  Agen- 
cies. In  a  few  instances,  State-supported  historical 
societies  which  coordinate  their  work  with  State 
parks  and  museums  of  natural  history  such  as  the 
Bear  Mountain  Museum  render  invaluable  service 
in  expanding  the  park  program  in  that  field.  Spe- 
cialized services  of  a  quasi-public  nature  are  often 
available  to  park  authorities.  The  International 
Peace  Park  is  being  developed  by  the  National 
Park  Service,  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  and 
International  Peace  Garden,  Inc.  The  last  named 
is  a  privately  supported  group  which  will  have 
some  responsibility  for  maintenance.  Opera  asso- 
ciations in  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  have  furnished 
outdoor  opera  in  public  parks,  and  other  privately 
supported  musical  associations  have  furnished 
varied  programs  of  outstanding  quality  at  Robin- 
hood  Dell  in  Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia,  and 
at  the  Watergate  and  other  locations  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Many  State  parks  are  so  located  that 
similar  arrangements  could  be  made  with  local 
civic  groups. 

Gifts  and  Donations.  It  is  inconceivable  that  any 
park  programs  could  ever  reach  full  fruition  with- 
out the   active  support,  financial  and  otherwise, 
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Figure  40. — Palisades  Interstate  Park,  New  York  and 
New  Jersey. 

of  individuals  and  groups  on  a  voluntary  basis. 
Once  individuals  have  become  cognizant  of  the 
worth-whileness  of  public  provision  for  recreation, 
generous  donations  of  land  and  gifts  for  develop- 
ment and  program  will  augment  public  funds  for 
these  purposes.  Noteworthy  examples  of  past  phi- 
lanthropies will  illustrate  the  importance  of  this 
source  of  support.  For  example,  private  funds  and 
donations  of  land  contributed  a  large  part  of  the 
acreage  now  available  for  park  and  recreational 
purposes.  More  than  $2, 000, 000  in  cash  has  been 
privately  contributed  to  the  National  Park  Service 
for  development  purposes.  While  most  of  the  land 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  National  Park  Service 
has  been  transferred  from  the  public  domain,  of 
the  land  acquired  from  private  ownership  more 
than  one-third  (about  300,000  acres,  much  of  it 
very  valuable)  has  been  privately  donated  or  pur- 
chased with  privately  donated  funds. 

A  study  of  donated  park  and  recreational  areas 
conducted  by  the  National  Recreation  Association 
several  years  ago  indicated  that  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  total  municipal  park  acreage  had  been 
acquired  through  gifts.  Gifts  of  land  exceed  in  value 
all  other  forms  of  gifts.  One  hundred  and  eight 
cities  reported  land  donated  for  parks  during  the 
period  of  1931-35  with  an  estimated  value  of 
$9,500,000.  Sixteen  counties  reported  gifts  of  land 
totaling  in  value  $668,350.  Gifts  other  than  land  to 
municipal  and  county  park  systems  totaled  $2,677,- 
321  during  the  five  year  period  1931-35  inclusive. 
Information  is  not  available  for  all  state  park 
systems,  but  in  general  a  great  proportion  of  state 
park  land  has  been  donated.  In  28  States  which 
have  reported  the  means  of  acquisition  of  State  park 


land,  254,855  acres  were  acquired  by  donation  as 
against  229,380  by  purchase. 

In  expending  the  $6,000,000  realized  from  the 
State  park  bond  issue,  the  State  of  California 
required  that  each  dollar  be  matched,  in  money  or 
land  value,  by  some  other  agency  or  by  a  citizen 
or  group  of  citizens.  Private  donations,  particularly 
for  the  purchase  of  redwood  areas,  provided  a  large 
part  of  the  matching  funds. 

Endowments  and  Trust  Funds.  Endowments  and 
trust  funds  have  frequently  been  set  up  to  provide 
for  maintenance  and  operation  in  municipal, 
county  and  metropolitan  parks  and  in  certain 
instances  in  the  State  park  field.  Dr.  Edmund  A. 
Babler  State  Park  in  Missouri  and  Virginia 
Kendall  State  Park  in  Ohio  might  well  serve  as  a 
stimulus  to  this  kind  of  public  benefaction.  In 
addition  to  donation  of  the  land  for  the  Babler 
Park,  a  perpetual  endowment  trust  fund  of  nearly 
$2,000,000  was  set  up,  the  income  and  revenue 
from  which  "shall  be  used  in  defraying  the  expenses 
of  management,  maintenance,  beautification,  fur- 
ther development,  and  possible  enlargement"  of 
the  park.  Virginia  Kendall  State  Park  was  be- 
queathed to  the  State  and  a  maintenance  fund 
which  produces  about  $40,000  annually  has 
recently  become  available  to  the  park. 

Oglebay  Park,  eight  miles  from  the  city  of 
Wheeling  and  under  the  Wheeling  Park  Com- 
mission, serves  all  the  purposes  of  a  State  park  for  an 
area  extending  for  miles  along  the  Ohio  River 
Valley.  It  is  financed  by  appropriations  from  the 
city  of  Wheeling,  the  Sarita  Oglebay  Russell 
Endowment,  State  and  Federal  funds  received 
through  the  Agricultural  Extension  Division  of 
West  Virginia  University  and  by  Oglebay  Institute. 
The  last  named  organization  conducts  a  varied 
program  on  the  park  and  is  supported  by  various 
types  of  membership  in  the  institute  and  by 
receipts  from  various  activities.  In  1938  this 
organization  contributed  $40,000  toward  the  con- 
duct of  the  park's  program. 

Non-Profit  Corporations.  The  Mammoth  Cave 
Corporation  is  a  nonprofit  organization  which 
operates  the  hotels  and  numerous  other  services 
and  facilities  in  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice. Receipts  over  and  above  expenses  are  used  to 
purchase  land  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  the  park. 
In  1 938  nearly  $85,000  was  available  for  this  purpose. 
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Table  A. — Expenditures  for  State  parks,  fiscal  year, 

1933-34 


Figure  41. — On  the  bridle  trail,  Cook  County  Forest  Preserve 
District,  Illinois. 

Important  Considerations.  No  recreational  pro- 
gram can  be  successful  from  any  service  or  finan- 
cial point  of  view  if  it  represents  the  accomplish- 
ments only  of  the  paid  personnel  of  an  agency. 
The  program  must  take  root  in  the  lives  of  the 
people;  it  must  become,  in  a  very  real  way,  their 
program.  When  this  is  true  the  people  themselves 
will  rally  to  its  support  if  it  is  endangered.  Further- 
more, they  will  elicit  the  interests  of  others  in  the 
program  from  day  to  day  and  will  be  a  dynamic 
force  in  extending  its  influence  and  service. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  maintenance  of 
financial  support,  whether  from  tax  funds  or  other- 
wise, is  a  day-by-day  job.  The  agency  which 
settles  back  after  the  current  budget  has  been 
passed  and  gives  no  thought  to  the  matter  until 
the  urgency  of  the  next  budget  session  is  upon  it, 
is  likely  to  have  a  rude  awakening  at  some  time 
or  other.  There  must  be  constant  interpretation 
of  purposes  and  objectives  and  the  plans  and  ac- 
complishments of  the  agency  must  be  kept  con- 
stantly before  the  public  as  well  as  before  those 
officials  and  individuals  who  have  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  the  allocation  of  funds. 


State 

Agency  ' 

1933-34 

Alabama 

(2) 

Arizona 

(2) 

Arkansas 

(2) 

California,   

Colorado--     

Division  of  Parks,   Department  of   Natural   Re- 
sources. 

$150, 000.  00 
(2) 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Division  of  Parks,  State  Park  and  Forest  Commis- 
sion. 

269,017.00 

(2) 

Board  of  Forestry 

12,  500.  00 

Georgia 

(2) 

Idaho 

Department  of  Public  Works 

3  2, 293. 32 

Illinois -.  .. 

Division  of  Parks  and  Memorials,  Department  of 
Public  Works  and  Buildings. 

Division  of  Lands  and  Waters,  Department  of  Con- 
servation. 

Division  of  Lands  and  Waters,  Department  of  Con- 
servation. 

Forestry,  Fish,  and  Game  Commission..  ._ 

Division  of  Parks,  Department  of  Conservation.   . 

291,  466.  00 

Indiana   . 

67,  800.  00 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky. 

110,000.00 

44,  767. 92 
22,  500.  00 

Louisiana 

(2) 

Maine    

(2) 

Maryland.. 

(2) 

Massachusetts 

Michigan . 

Minnesota 

Mississippi-.   . 

Division  of  Parks  and  Recreation,  Department  of 
Conservation. 

State  Parks  Division,  Conservation  Commission  . . 

Division  of  State  Parks,  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion. 

40, 068.  78 

84, 124.28 
IP,  600.  00 

Missouri  _ 

State  Game  and  Fish  Department.   

*  85,  236.  07 

Montana 

(2) 

Nebraska. 

Nevada . 

State  Game,  Forestatiou,  and  Parks  Commission 

18, 425. 00 
(2) 

New  Hampshire 

Forestry  and  Recreation  Commission 

10,884.52 

New  Jersey. 

New  Mexico 

Department  of  Conservation  and  Development 

(») 

(2) 

New  York 

North  Carolina.    . 

Division  of  Parks,  Conservation  Department 

1, 197,  529.  23 

(2) 

North  Dakota 

State  Historical  Society .        ...      ....  . 

300.00 

Ohio 

Division  of  Conservation,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

72,851.89 

Oklahoma    .  

(2) 

Oregon    

State  Highway  Department,  Champoeg  Memorial 
Park. 

Bureau  of  Parks,  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters. 

Division  of  Forests,  Parks  and  Parkways,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Conservation. 

26, 000. 00 

114,750.00 
117,093.19 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina- _. 

South  Dakota..  . 

(2) 

Tennessee  . 

(2) 

(2) 
500.00 

Utah.... 

State  Board  of  Park  Commissioners    _ 

Vermont 

Department  of  Conservation  and  Development 

Division  of  State  Parks,  Conservation  Commission- 
State  Parts  Committee.              .        

2, 000. 00 

Virginia  ..  _.     ... 

«  50, 000. 00 

Washington 

15,000.00 

West  Virginia..  .. 

Department  of  Conservation 

70, 000. 00 

Wisconsin...  __     _ 

State  Conservation  Commission  _ . 

25,  752. 09 
'  8,  780. 00 

Wyoming 

State  Board  of  Charities  and  Reform 

1  The  name  given  is  that  of  the  agency  administering  the  areas  for  which  the  expendi- 
tures were  made  in  1933-34. 

2  No  State  park  system. 

3  Heyburn  State  park  only. 

*  Reported  as  State  park  expenditures  but  used  mostly  for  fish  and  game  program. 

•  Not  reported. 

8  Special  for  land  acquisition. 

i  Hot  Springs  and  Saratoga  Hot  Springs  State  parks  only. 
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Table  B. — Sources  of  funds  for  State  park  agencies, 


STATES  AND   AGENCIES  ' 


Grand  total 


TOTAL  AVAILABLE  FUNDS 


APPROPRIATIONS 


1935-36 


1936-37 


1938-39 


1935-36 


1936-37 


1938-39 


Total. 


$11,701,242.05 


$3, 391, 673. 16 


$3, 878, 218. 79 


$4, 431, 350. 10 


$2, 005, 810. 67 


$2, 203, 329. 54 


Alabama:' 

Department  of  Conservation,  Division  of  State  Parks,  Historical 
Sites  and  Monuments . 

Museum  of  Natural  History  (Mound  Park) 

Arizona:  No  State  park  system 

Arkansas:  State  Park  Commission 

California:  Department  of  Natural  Resources,  Division  of  Parks 

Colorado:  State  Park  Board  • 

Connecticut:  »  State  Park  and  Forest  Commission,  Division  of  State 
Parks 


80, 881. 48 
12, 821. 00 


17, 166. 55 
6,260.00 


26, 623. 16 
6,  561. 00 


36, 891.  77 
(8) 


9, 630. 04 
5, 680. 00 


19, 792.  50 
5, 925. 00 


29, 036. 03 
1, 133,  320. 80 


7, 970. 04 
289, 103. 20 


5, 065. 99 
306, 686. 40 


16, 000. 00 
537, 531.  20 


2, 938. 65 
179, 127. 30 


3, 400. 00 
179, 127.  50 


816, 349. 47 


Delaware:  State  Park  Commission' 

Florida  :  Board  of  Forestry,  Forest  and  Park  Service 

Georgia:1  Department  of  Natural  Resources,  Division  of  State  Parks, 

Historical  Sites,  and  Monuments... 

Idaho:  !  Department  of  Public  Works... 

Illinois:  Department  of  Public  Works  and   Buildings,   Division  of 

Parks  and  Memorials — 

Indiana:  Department  of  Conservation,  Division  of  Lands  and  Waters 

Iowa:  State  Conservation  Commission,  Division  of  Lands  and  Waters.. 

Kansas:  Forestry,  Fish  and  Game  Commission .- 

Kentucky:  Department  of  Conservation,  Division  of  Parks 

Louisiana:  State  Parks  Commission 

Maine:  State  Parks  Commission. 

Maryland:  Department  of  Forestry,  Division  of  State  Parks... 

Massachusetts:  !  Department  of  Conservation,  Division  of  Parks  and 

Recreation 

Michigan:  Department  of  Conservation,  Division  of  State  Parks 

Minnesota:  Department  of  Conservation,  Division  of  State  Parks 

Mississippi:  State  Board  of  Park  Supervisors — 

Missouri:  2  State  Park  Board.. 

Montana:  State  Park  Commission «... 

Nebraska:  State  Game,  Forestation  and  Parks  Commission 

Nevada:  State  Park  Commission. — 

New  Hampshire:  State  Forestry  and  Recreation  Commission 

New  Jersey: 

Department  of  Conservation  and  Development,  Division  of  Forests 

and  Parks . - 

High  Point  Commission --- 

New  Mexico:  State  Park  Board 

New  York:  Conservation  Department 3 

North  Carolina:  Division  of  Forestry,  Department  of  Conservation 

and  Development 

North  Dakota:  State  Parks  Committee  of  State  Historical  Society 

Ohio: 

Department  of  Agriculture,  Division  of  Conservation  and  Natural 

Resources .-- 

Archaeological  and  Historic  Society 

Oklahoma:  State  Planning  and  Resources  Board,  Division  of  State  Parks 
Oeeoon: 

State  Highway  Commission. 

Champoeg  Memorial  Park - 

Pennsylvania:  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters,  Bureau  of  Parks... 
Rhode  Island:  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Conservation,  Division 

of  Forests,  Parks,  and  Parkways --- 

South  Carolina:  State  Forestry  Commission 

South  Dakota:  State  Park  Board 

Tennessee:  Department  of  Conservation,  Division  of  Parks 

Texas: 

State  Parks  Board 

Board  of  Control -- 

Utah:  State  Board  of  Park  Commissioners... 

Vermont:  Department  of  Conservation  and  Development 

Virginia:  Conservation  Commission,  Division  of  Parks 

Washington:  State  Parks  Committee 

West  Virginia:  Department  of  Conservation,  Division  of  Parks 

Wisconsin:  State  Conservation  Commission,  Division  of  Forests  and 
Parks 


114,091.84 

102, 402. 44 
19, 683.  58 

819, 021. 00 

1, 287, 047.  20 

935, 015. 11 

141, 565. 40 

177, 178.  76 

187,810.49 

9,  500. 00 

96, 875. 45 

572,  357.  43 

502. 771. 77 
554,  549. 90 

28, 316. 33 

267. 364. 78 


290, 109. 36 

34, 428. 00 

5, 274. 15 
7, 624. 29 

176,033.00 

328, 318. 34 

373, 724. 16 

58, 395. 04 

37, 014. 32 

(») 

1,000.00 
29, 079. 91 

301, 015.  50 

142, 390. 04 

217, 370. 15 

1, 123. 94 

55, 702. 78 


526,  240. 11 


(») 


35, 025. 00 

35, 355. 44 
7, 624. 29 

176, 033. 00 

291, 598.  34 

370, 675. 91 

40,  500. 00 

42,  790. 16 

85,  528. 00 

1, 000. 00 

54, 668. 28 

129, 916.  93 
156,  730.  98 
119,581.01 
2, 595. 39 
80,  275. 00 


4,  638. 84 

61, 772. 85 
4, 435. 00 

466, 955. 00 

667, 130.  52 

190, 615. 04 

42, 670. 36 

97, 374. 28 

102, 282. 49 

7, 500. 00 

13, 127. 26 

141, 425. 00 
203, 650.  75 
217,  598.  74 
24, 597. 00 
131, 387. 00 


155, 109. 36 

30, 500. 00 

4, 875. 00 
3, 575. 00 

176, 033. 00 
57, 450. 00 
110,000.00 


176,240.11 


29,  825. 00 

31, 950. 40 
3,  575. 00 

176, 033. 00 
57, 450. 00 
110,000.00 


22, 500. 00 


1, 000. 00 
12,811.00 

301, 015.  50 
127,352.03 
69, 420.  56 


22, 000. 00 

85, 528. 00 

1, 000. 00 

11, 628. 00 

129, 916. 93 
119,500.00 
67,  372.  72 


80,  275. 00 


32, 500. 00 

6, 000. 00 

181, 134. 08 


178,922.53 
98,  762. 06 
12, 835. 35 


15, 800. 00 

500.00 

40,  503. 86 


38,803.11 

m 

5, 210. 10 


16,700.00 

500.00 

140, 630.  22 


52, 615. 42 

(3) 
7, 625. 25 


(') 

5,  000. 00 
(>) 


87,  504. 00 
98, 762. 06 

00 


250.00 
17, 192.  50 


38,803.11 
5, 000. 00 


250.00 
17, 192.  50 


52, 615. 42 
7,  200.  00 


Wyoming:  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Reform  (Thermopolis  and 
Saratoga) 


30, 004.  75 
24, 870. 49 


242,  223. 46 

213, 192. 03 

80, 000. 00 

258, 870. 25 

6, 336.  50 

498, 125.  96 

605, 405.  53 
67, 418. 08 

266, 409. 59 
85, 816. 00 

141, 087.  47 
19, 498. 00 
2, 250. 00 
25, 250. 00 
110,750.00 
186,118.00 
200,  953.  55 

211, 567. 75 

29, 180. 36 


5, 567.  89 
12, 446. 31 


135, 625. 96 
62, 435. 00 
12,  500. 00 

36, 974. 19 

4, 425. 00 

90,  280. 46 

218,  797. 35 
5, 014. 76 
122, 313.  65 
(3) 

36, 872.  52 

10,014.00 

500. 09 

(3) 

(*) 
57, 950. 00 
19, 855.  77 

68, 254. 35 

11,926.11 


6,  528. 86 
12, 424. 18 


106,  597.  50 
67, 635. 00 
12,500.00 

91, 132. 44 

1,911.50 

161, 933. 88 

255, 694. 14 
21, 705. 48 
114,095.94 

m 

46. 986. 48 
9, 484. 00 
500.00 
(3) 
46, 190. 00 
57, 950. 00 
48, 351. 46 

50, 198. 40 

17,254.25 


17, 908. 00 

(») 


83, 122. 03 
55, 000. 00 

130,  763.  62 

m 

245, 911. 62 

130, 914. 04 
40, 697. 84 

(>) 
85, 816. 00 

57,228.47 


5,  300. 46 
12, 446.  31 


130,  270. 00 
54,572.11 
12,500.00 


4, 425. 00 
90, 280. 46 

160,  508. 07 

5, 014. 76 

105, 300. 00 


1, 250. 00 
25, 250. 00 
64,  560.  00 
68, 218. 00 
132, 746. 32 

93, 115. 00 

(3) 


30, 590. 00 

10, 014. 00 

500. 00 


20, 200. 00 
19, 855. 77 

55, 844.  57 

11,926.11 


5, 444. 88 
12, 424. 18 


106, 597. 50 
54, 635. 00 
12,500.00 


1,911.50 
161, 195. 38 

115,965.00 
20,359.67 
127,800.00 


36, 090. 00 

9, 484. 00 

500.00 


46, 190. 00 
20, 200. 00 
48, 351. 46 

25, 000. 00 

10, 883. 89 


i  The  name  given  is  that  of  the  agency  administering  the  State  parks  in  1940. 
1  Fiscal  year  coincides  with  calendar  year. 

»  Complete  information  not  reported.    For  1938-39,  $3,924  868.75  available  to  Division 
of  Parks  only. 
<  $500  gift,  remainder  sand  and  gravel  tax. 


6  Donations  and  contingent  fund. 
8  No  funds  available. 

i  Special  appropriations  for  acquisition  and  development,  Sherwood  Island  State 
Park. 
8  Highland  Hammock  trust  fund 
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fiscal  years  1935-36,  1 936-37,  and  1938-39 


BONDS 

i 

CONCESSIONS 

INCOME  FROM  OPERATIONS 

OTHER 

1935-36               1936-37 

1938-39 

1935-36 

1936-37 

1938-39 

1935-36               1936-37 

1938-39 

1935-36 

1936-37 

1938-39 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

$173,522.51 

$237, 653.  26 

$30, 609. 63 

$124,  618. 45 

$150,289.43 

$74, 185.  66 

$186, 254. 16 

$201,  524. 34 

$424,618.93 

$901,467.37 

$1,  085,  422.  22 

$976, 727. 05 

949.54 
580.00 

1,  705. 81 
636.00 

6, 586. 97 

5, 124. 85 

1, 592. 74 
24, 145.  84 

1, 665. 99 
24, 145.  84 

5,000.00 

«  3, 438. 65 
8, 667. 08 

50, 959. 92 

36, 548. 00 

30,  609. 63 

26, 203. 06 

26,  203.  06 

40, 662.  00 

» 142, 336. 57 

'  135, 000.  00 

1  350, 000. 00 

1, 198. 00 

2,  710. 00 

5, 425. 69 
11,601.42 

2, 730. 00 

2, 490.  00 

29.30 
1,181.85 

>  2,  795. 02 

399. 15 
2, 867. 44 

3, 375.  74 
2, 867. 44 

•3,071.44 

1, 181. 85 

44, 765. 85 

612. 40 

600.00 

2, 742. 10 

46,  971. 99 

1, 542. 93 

700. 00 

5, 577. 33 

46,857.84 
4,  276. 55 

108,  523. 89 

127, 076.  62 

155, 299. 71 
15, 351. 49 

117, 578. 60 
"  263,  111.  76 

«  57, 795.  04 

65, 099.  73 
11  259, 132. 98 
12  39, 800. 00 

i°  409.  742.  97 

12  42, 670  38 

2, 577. 84 

11,  772.  22 

15, 012. 83 

52,  574.  59 
679.  24 

7, 957. 42 

103.25 

189. 40 

617.  71 

16, 268. 91 

43,  040. 28 

15, 038.  01 

13  135, 545. 96 

1, 123. 94 

■!45,864.72 

37, 230. 98 

•a  36,  931. 46 

2, 595. 39 

12, 403. 63 

15, 276. 83 

8, 055. 25 

19,  387. 69 
4, 018. 00 

»  139,  530. 95 

2, 579. 00 

9, 838. 06 

15, 800. 00 

16,  700. 00 

250.00 
6, 642. 84 

250. 00 
4,  734. 06 

10, 273. 31 

111,376.12 

5, 265. 69 

5, 945. 77 

1, 129.  52 

1,381.77 

298.  00 

26,114.06 

210. 10 

425. 25 

267. 43 

1,083.98 

2, 122. 37 

6, 619. 00 

5, 355. 96 
4, 562. 89 

3, 300. 00 

5, 500. 00 

2, 682. 03 
-.     10,000.00 

7,500.00 

"  36, 974. 19 

u  91, 132.  44 

"  130, 763. 62 

41, 489. 62 

16, 800. 21 
18, 140. 39 

738. 50 
15  50, 000. 00 

112,  289.  28 

89,  729. 14 

-.      4,699.70 

1, 345. 81 
8, 752. 44 

57.48 

6, 725.  50 

7,  543.  50 

10, 288. 15 

13, 821. 00 
10, 799. 05 

44, 500. 00 

6, 282. 52 

10, 986. 48 

7, 179. 22 

37, 750. 00 

37.  750. 00 

51.86 

12, 694. 46 

260.00 

15,200.00 
6,  370. 36 

9, 809. 78 

9, 998. 40 

18  44, 000. 00 

•  Donations  $2,940. 19,  other  $131.25. 

">  Balance  in  rotary  fund  $339,454.08,  sand  and  gravel  royalty  $70,288.89. 

u  Special  appropriation  for  C.  C.  C.  participation. 

12  Income  from  fish  and  game  license  fees. 


"  Special  allocation  for  land  acquisition  and  development. 
i<  State  highway  funds  from  gas  and  auto  license  tax. 
"  Special  appropriation  for  bathhouse. 
18  State  highway  receipts.    Spent  on  State  park  roads. 
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CHAPTER    VI 


L 


EGISLATION 


Background.  According  to  the  Total- 
itarian theory  of  government,  people  are 
created  for  the  service  of  the  State.  The 
theory  of  Democracy  is  that  Government 
is  created  for  the  service  of  the  people. 
Our  Government  was  founded  upon  the 
ideology  expressed  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  as  follows: 
...  all  men  are  created  equal  .  .  .  are  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  Inalienable  Rights 
.  .  .  among  these  are  Life,  Liberty  and  the  pursuit 
of  Happiness  ...  to  secure  these  rights,  Govern- 
ments are  instituted  among  Men.  .  .  . 

This   concept  of  Government   was   af- 
firmed in  the  Preamble  of  the  Constitution: 

We  the  People  of  the  United  States,  in  Order  to  form  a 
more  perfect  Union,  establish  Justice,  insure  domestic  Tran- 
quility, provide  for  the  common  defence,  promote  the  general 
Welfare,  and  secure  the  Blessings  of  Liberty  to  ourselves  and 
our  posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for 
the  United  States  of  America. 

In  Article  I,  Section  8,  Congress  was  empowered 
to  finance  efforts  in  the  interests  of  general  welfare 
as  follows: 

The  Congress  shall  have  Power  To  lay  and  collect  Taxes, 
Duties,  Imposts  and  Excises,  to  pay  the  Debts  and  provide 
for  the  common  Defence  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States (Italics  supplied.) 

James  Madison  said: 

Good  government  implies  two  things:  first,  fidelity  to  the 
object  of  government,  which  is  the  happiness  of  the  people, 
secondly,  knowledge  of  the  means  by  which  that  object  can 
be  attained.  Some  governments  are  deficient  in  both  these 
qualities;  most  governments  are  deficient  in  the  first.  I  scruple 
to  assert,  that  in  American  governments  too  little  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  last. 

It  was  more  than  100  years  after  Madison  made 
that  statement  that  American  governments  seri- 
ously addressed  themselves  to  the  problem  of  ascer- 
taining the  means  by  which  the  happiness  of  the 
people  might  be  attained.  Social  legislation  in  the 
main  was  not  given  serious  and  consecutive  atten- 
tion until  after  1900.  From  that  date  until  1917 
advances  were  made  in  many  public  welfare  fields. 
The  World  War  interrupted  this  trend  and  only 
slight  gains  were  made  until  1932,  when  the  rending 


of  our  economic  fabric  disclosed  the  terrific  gap 
between  preachment  and  practice  and  gave  point 
again  to  James  Madison's  words.  At  that  time  of 
uncertainty  the  appalling  awareness  of  our  extreme 
interdependence  upon  one  another,  the  feeling  of 
our  helplessness  as  individuals  led  to  a  great  resur- 
gence of  social  consciousness  and  an  insistent  urge 
that  government  muster  the  resources  of  the  Nation 
for  the  happiness  and  security  of  the  people.  This 
led  to  a  great  expansion  in  the  responsibilities  and 
activities  of  government  and  a  rather  frantic  seeking 
of  means  by  which  human  happiness  could  be 
attained.  Among  other  phases  of  human  welfare, 
public  recreation  was  recognized  as  one  of  the 
effective  means. 

For  the  first  time  the  Federal  Government  entered 
into  a  working  partnership  with  the  States  in  a 
Nation-wide  program  in  this  field.  This  has  resulted 
in  an  extension  of  the  Federal  system  of  recreational 
areas  to  serve  a  greater  number  of  the  citizens  of  the 
country,  and  the  authorization  of  large  sums  of  Fed- 
eral emergency  funds  for  recreational  development 
and  the  conduct  of  recreational  programs  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  These  funds  are  being  spent 
not  only  on  Federally  administered  areas  but  also 
upon  areas  under  the  jurisdiction  of  State  and 
county,  metropolitan  and  municipal  governments. 

The  State  governments,  in  framing  their  funda- 
mental laws,  likewise  placed  stress  upon  their 
responsibility  to  provide  for  a  happy  day-by-day 
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life  for  their  citizens;  in  fact  the  purposes  of  the 
pronouncements  setting  forth  the  raison  d'etre  of 
these  governments  are  identical  in  meaning  and 
closely  follow  the  phraseology  of  the  Federal 
Constitution.  For  instance,  the  Constitution  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia  states: 

That  government  is,  or  ought  to  be,  instituted  for  the 
common  benefit,  protection  and  security  of  the  people,  nation 
or  community;  of  all  the  various  modes  and  forms  of  govern- 
ment, that  is  best  which  is  capable  of  producing  the  greatest 
degree  of  happiness  and  safety  and  is  most  effective  against 
the  danger  of  maladministration. 

Declarations  similar  in  meaning  and  strikingly 
familiar  in  language  are  found  in  other  State 
constitutions. 

Moreover,  a  number  of  State  constitutions  ex- 
pressly provide  for  parks  and  recreation.  For 
example,  the  Virginia  constitution  states — 

.  .  .  nor  shall  this  State  become  a  party  to  or  become 
interested  in  any  work  of  internal  improvement,  except 
public  roads  and  public  parks  .  .  . 

Another  example  is  found  in  the  Wisconsin 
constitution,  which  provides: 

The  State  or  any  of  its  cities  may  acquire  by  gift,  purchase, 
or  condemnation,  lands  for  establishing,  laying  out,  widening, 
enlarging,  and  maintaining  memorial  grounds,  streets, 
squares,  parkways,  boulevards,  parks,  playgrounds,  sites  for 
public  buildings,  and  reservations  in  and  about  and  along  and 
leading  to  any  or  all  of  the  same  .  .  .  and  after  the  estab- 
lishment, lay-out,  and  completion  of  such  improvements, 
may  convey  any  such  real  estate  thus  acquired  and  not 
necessary  for  such  improvements,  with  reservations  concern- 
ing the  future  use  and  occupation  of  such  real  estate,  so  as  to 
protect  such  public  works  and  improvements,  and  their 
environs,  and  to  preserve  the  view,  appearance,  light,  air, 
and  usefulness  of  such  public  works. 

Parks  and  Recreation:  Essential  Governmental  Func- 
tions. The  provision  of  recreational  areas  and  service 
by  agencies  of  all  levels  of  government  has  been 
recognized  in  legislation  and  by  the  courts  as  a 
necessary  function  of  the  various  governmental 
units  under  the  obligations  assumed  in  the  above 
pronouncements. 

In  a  case  in  Kansas  in  1927  involving  the 
exercise  of  the  power  of  eminent  domain  in 
acquiring  the  lands  and  buildings  which  comprise 
the  Shawnee  Mission  as  an  historic  park,  and  in 
which  the  owner  of  the  property  contested  the 
action,  the  Court  upheld  the  action  of  the  State 
and  in  the  course  of  the  opinion  made  the  follow- 
ing statement: 


When  life  was  simple,  the  power  of  eminent  domain  was 
expended  in  providing  for  simple  necessities — public  build- 
ings, public  ways,  and  other  physically  indispensable  things. 
With  the  advancement  of  civilization  new  needs  multiply. 
First  comes  that  which  is  natural,  and  afterward,  that  which 
is  spiritual,  and  cultural  needs  become  just  as  cogent  as  the 
material  needs  of  pioneer  days  were.  The  framers  of  the 
Constitution  of  Kansas  understood  this.  The  Constitution 
makes  it  mandatory  upon  the  legislature  to  encourage  the 
promotion  of  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  (Art.  6, 
par.  2).  A  specific  method  of  encouragement  is  prescribed — 
establishment  of  a  uniform  system  of  common  schools  and 
schools  of  higher  grade,  embracing  college  and  university 
departments.  This  method  is  not  exclusive.  The  legislature 
must  do  that  much,  but  it  may  resort  to  other  methods  per- 
fected in  the  course  of  social  progress.  The  end  to  be  sub- 
served by  state  promotion  of  intellectual  and  moral  improve- 
ment is  better  citizenship.  {State  v.  Kemp,  124  Kansas,  716.) 

In  United  States  v.  Gettysburg  Elec.  R.  Co.  (160  U.  S. 
668)  the  Supreme  Court  had  before  it  the  question 
of  the  appropriation  of  private  property  for  use  by 
the  United  States  in  restoring,  preserving,  and  mark- 
ing the  Gettysburg  battlefield.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Court,  sustaining  the  appropriation,  it  was  said: 

Can  it  be  that  the  Government  is  without  power  to  preserve 
the  land,  and  properly  mark  out  the  various  sites  upon  which 
this  struggle  took  place?  Can  it  not  erect  the  monuments 
provided  for  by  the  acts  of  Congress,  or  even  take  possession 
of  the  field  of  battle  in  the  name  and  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
citizens  of  the  country  for  the  present  and  the  future?  Such  a 
use  seems  necessarily  not  only  a  public  use,  but  one  so  closely 
connected  with  the  welfare  of  the  republic  itself  as  to  be 
within  the  powers  granted  Congress  by  the  Constitution 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  and  preserving  the  whole 
country  .  .  . 

A  ruling  was  made  in  Connecticut  that  "the 
control  of  public  parks  belongs  primarily  to  the 
State,  and  municipalities  in  operating  and  manag- 
ing them  act  as  governmental  agencies  exercising 
an  authority  delegated  to  them  by  the  State." 
{Epstein  v.  City  of  New  Haven,  104  Conn.  283,  132 
Atl.  467.)  This  is  in  keeping  with  the  accepted 
principle  that  municipal  corporations  in  their 
public  and  political  aspect  are  not  only  creatures  of 
the  State,  but  are  parts  of  the  machinery  by  which 
the  State  conducts  its  governmental  affairs.  The 
following  court  decisions  are  in  point: 

In  Indiana  it  has  been  held  that  a  city,  in  estab- 
lishing a  playground  within  the  city  limits,  and  in 
determining  the  character  of  the  equipment  there- 
for, was  exercising  a  duty  purely  governmental. 
{Indianapolis  v.  Baker.  72  Ind.  App.  323,  125  N.  E. 
52.) 
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In  Higginson  v.  Treasurer  &c  of  Boston,  Chief 
Justice  Rugg  (212,  Mass.  589,  590,  1912)  said: 

Passing  from  a  consideration  of  the  authorities  to  the  under- 
lying principles,  which  in  reason  must  govern,  a  park  of  the 
nature  here  in  question  appears  to  be  for  the  general  public 
rather  than  for  the  municipality  in  its  proprietary  capacity. 
The  use  of  the  park  is  in  kind  analogous  to  those  confessedly 
public.  It  closely  resembles  roads  and  bridges.  These  are  open 
to  general  public  travel  without  reference  to  the  residence  of 
the  traveler.  The  enjoyment  of  public  parks  hardly  can  be 
restricted  to  residents  of  a  particular  city  or  town.  They  can- 
not be  made  a  source  of  revenue  as  may  a  system  of  water- 
works or  sewerage  or  gas,  electric  light,  or  markets.  Their  use 
by  those  most  needing  them  might  be  prevented  by  any 
pecuniary  charge.  .  .  .  Parks  in  the  proper  sense  to  which 
the  public  are  regularly  admitted  have  been  inseparably  con- 
nected with  a  public  agency.  .  .  .  Although  the  establish- 
ment of  this  park  was  permissive  and  not  compulsory,  this 
distinction  is  not  decisive.  It  is  the  character  of  the  use  which 
stamps  a  given  municipal  venture  as  public  or  proprietary. 
(Tindley  v.  Salem,  137  Mass.  171,  176.)  Adopting  this  as  the 
test,  the  dominant  aim  in  the  establishment  of  public  parks 
appears  to  be  the  common  good  of  mankind  rather  than  the 
special  gain  or  private  benefit  of  a  particular  city  or  town. 
The  healthful  and  civilizing  influence  of  parks  in  and  near 
congested  areas  of  population  is  of  more  than  local  interest 
and  becomes  a  concern  of  the  State  under  modern  conditions. 
It  relates  not  only  to  public  health  in  its  narrow  sense,  but  to 
broader  considerations  of  exercise,  refreshment,  and  enjoy- 
ment. We  should  hesitate  to  say  that  the  State  would  be 
powerless  to  exert  compulsion  if  a  city  or  town  should  be 
found  so  unmindful  of  the  demands  of  humanity  as  to  fail  to 
provide  itself  with  adequate  public  grounds.  The  municipal 
spirit  which  dictates  an  extensive  park  system  is  the  same  in 
kind  as  that  which  provides  fine  streets  and  avenues,  beautiful 
bridges,  and  ample  public  schools  of  a  high  standard  of 
efficiency,  all  distinctly  public  in  their  nature.  The  end  sub- 
served by  these  instrumentalities  is  essentially  the  same 
general  public  good. 

In  California  it  has  been  held  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  park  by  a  city  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the 
public,  and  not  for  any  profit  or  benefit  to  the 
municipal  corporation,  is  a  governmental  or  pub- 
lic function.  {Kellar  v.  Los  Angeles,  179  Cal.  605, 
178  P.  505.)  The  court  further  held  that  children's 
playgrounds  and  recreational  centers  established 
and  maintained  by  a  city  for  the  general  use  of  the 
children  of  the  city  do  not  substantially  differ  from 
a  public  park,  stating: 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  function  in  which  the  city  was  thus 
engaged  (the  conduct  of  a  summer  camp)  was  purely  in  the 
exercise  of  the  governmental  power  and  the  discharge  of  the 
governmental  duty  of  maintaining  the  health  of  the  children 
of  the  city,  and  was  therefore  essentially  governmental  in 
nature.  It  will  not  be  questioned  that  a  city  is  charged  with 


such  a  duty  of  sovereignty  as  that  of  maintaining  the  public 
health,  and  that  in  any  measures  it  may  adopt  solely  for  that 
purpose,  which  are  reasonably  adopted  to  that  end,  it  is 
acting  strictly  in  a  governmental  capacity. 

In  Kentucky  it  has  been  said : 

It  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  settled  in  this  jurisdiction 
that  public  parks,  maintained  and  managed  without  cor- 
porate or  individual  gain  or  profit,  are  not  only  exempt  from 
taxation,  but  may  be  created  and  maintained  by  taxation. 
Hence  they  are  essentially  public  places  established  for 
purely  public  purposes.  The  right  of  the  city  to  support  pub- 
lic parks  by  taxation  is  rested  upon  the  ground  that  the 
municipal  authorities  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  maintain- 
ing the  public  health,  and  that  parks  where  exercises  and 
recreation  can  be  indulged  in,  and  pure  and  clean  air 
breathed,  contribute  largely  to  the  health  of  the  community. 
Viewing  the  matter  from  this  standpoint,  the  parks  of  the 
city  occupy  towards  it  and  its  inhabitants  the  same  relation 
as  do  hospitals  and  other  public  institutions  useful  and 
necessary  in  the  preservation  of  the  health,  safety  and  morals 
of  the  people.  {Board  of  Park  CorrCrs  v.  Prniz,  127,  Ky.  460, 
105,  S.W.  948.) 

In  Maryland  the  view  is  taken  that  to  hold  the 
operation  of  parks  as  a  proprietary  function 
would  be  against  public  policy,  "because  it  would 
retard  the  expansion  and  development  of  park 
systems  in  and  around  our  growing  cities,  and 
stifle  a  gratuitous  activity  vitally  necessary  to  the 
health,  contentment,  and  happiness  of  their  inhab- 
itants;" and  that  "in  these  days  of  advanced  civili- 
zation, in  a  period  when  the  unfortunate  tendency 
is  to  abandon  the  countryside — the  haunts  of  their 
own  youth — and  thereby  add  to  the  already  over- 
congested  metropolitan  area,  public  city  parks  are 
almost  as  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the 
public  health  as  is  pure  water."  (Baltimore  v.  State, 
168  Md.  619, 179  Atl.  169.) 

In  an  opinion  rendered  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Michigan,  public  parks  and  recreation  are 
clearly  recognized  as  governmental  functions  at  all 
levels  of  government. 

Michigan,  through  its  legislature,  has  recognized  the 
acquisition,  improvement  and  maintenance  of  free  public 
parks  as  a  governmental  function  by  itself  acquiring,  improv- 
ing, and  maintaining  at  State  expense,  under  its  appointed 
board,  the  Mackinac  Island  State  Park,  and  independent  of 
the  legislature,  the  people  of  the  State,  by  adopting  the  pres- 
ent Constitution,  have  authorized  any  city  or  village  to 
acquire  and  maintain  parks,  even  without  their  corporate 
limits,  grouping  them  with  works  which  involve  public 
health  and  safety.  The  Federal  Government  is  also  in  "the 
park  business"  as  a  governmental  function,  and  whether 
they  be  Federal,  State,  or  municipal  parks,  the  beneficial 
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public  purpose  intended  and  served  by  such  free  recreation 
grounds  for  the  people  and  the  resultant  benefits  which 
justify  their  free  maintenance  at  public  expense  as  a  govern- 
mental activity  are  the  same  except  it  be  in  degree;  and  in 
that  particular  a  comparison  of  the  beneficial  results  to  the 
greatest  number  of  people  at  large  throughout  this  common- 
wealth from  the  free  use  and  enjoyment  of  Belle  Isle  City  Park 
and  Mackinac  Island  State  Park  might  indicate  the  degree 
is  not  necessarily  in  favor  of  the  larger  governmental  unit. 

While,  like  public  schools  for  education,  public  parks  are 
primarily  provided  for  the  recreation,  pleasure,  and  better- 
ment of  the  people  within  the  limits  of  the  governmental 
organizations  which  maintain  them,  they  are  not  by  legal 
restraint  or  custom  or  in  fact  solely  for  the  benefits  gratui- 
tously offered.  Along  the  lines  of  facilities  which  parks  af- 
ford, playgrounds  for  healthy  exercise,  swimming  pools, 
baths,  appliances  for  manual  training,  and  other  equipment 
for  balanced  physical  and  mental  development,  with  in- 
structors as  to  proper  use  and  methods,  are  now  recognized 
and  frequently  adopted  in  the  curriculum  of  our  public 
schools  as  essentials  of  education  and  sanitation,  both  ac- 
knowledged subjects  of  state  concern  and  governmental 
activity  .  .  .  The  constitutionally  authorized  function  this 
municipality  was  exercising  was  without  private  gain  to  the 
corporation  or  to  individuals,  for  purposes  essentially  public 
and  of  a  beneficial  character  in  furtherance  of  the  common 
welfare  in  harmony  with  the  general  policy  of  the  state, 
and  was  in  its  nature  a  governmental  activity,  whether  it 
be  put  upon  the  ground  of  health,  education,  charity,  social 
betterment  by  furnishing  the  people  at  large  free  advantages 
for  wholesome  recreation  and  entertainment,  or  all  of 
them.  (Heino  v.  City  of  Grand  Rapids,  202  Mich.  263,  168 
N.  W.  512.) 

In  Rhode  Island  it  has  been  held  that  the  main- 
tenance of  a  public  park  is  a  discharge  of  a  gov- 
ernmental function — 

engaged  in  the  performance  of  a  public  service  in  which  it 
has  no  particular  interest,  and  from  which  it  derives  no 
special  benefit  or  advantage  in  its  corporate  capacity,  but 
which  it  is  bound  to  see  performed  in  pursuance  of  a  duty 
imposed  by  law,  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  community.  (Blair  v.  Granger,  24  R.  I.  17,  51  Atl. 
1042.) 

In  Utah  it  has  been  held  that  the  maintenance 
of  a  public  park  and  the  presentation  therein  of  a 
pageant 

are  clearly  matters  of  public  service  for  the  general  and 
common  good,  designed  exclusively  for  the  social  advan- 
tages, entertainment,  and  pleasure  of  the  general  public. 
(Alder  v.  Salt  Lake  City,  64  Utah  568,  321   P.  1102.) 

In  1936  there  was  presented  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  North  Carolina  the  question  whether, 
without  submitting  the  question  to  the  voters,  a 
city  could  issue  its  bonds  for  public  park  purposes 


without  impinging  the  constitutional  provision 
that — 

no  county,  city,  or  town  or  other  municipal  corporation 
shall  contract  any  debt,  pledge  its  faith,  or  loan  its  credit, 
nor  shall  any  tax  be  levied  or  collected  by  any  officers  of 
the  same  except  for  necessary  expenses  thereof,  unless  by  a 
vote  of  the  majority  of  the  qualified  voters  therein. 

The  court  held  that  an  ordinance  authorizing  a 
bond  issue  for  development  and  equipment  of 
parks  and  playgrounds  was  a  valid  exercise  of  the 
police  power,  and  that  the  bonds  were  for  "neces- 
sary expenses"  within  the  constitution,  thus  ob- 
viating the  necessity  for  the  voters'  approval.  The 
court  said: 

It  has  been  said  that  "Health  is  wealth."  These  parks 
and  playgrounds  at  all  times,  and  especially  in  the  heat  of 
summer,  are  a  benediction  ...  to  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city.  Nothing  is  more  conducive  to  health  and  good 
morals  than  these  recreational  places  in  a  thickly  settled 
city.  (Atkins  et  al.  v.  City  of  Durham,  210  N.  C.  295,  186 
S.  E.  330.) 

Many  other  decisions  could  be  cited  which  sup- 
port the  same  premise  of  these  decisions,  namely, 
that  the  provision  of  recreational  service  is  an  es- 
sential governmental  function,  but  their  effect 
would  be  merely  cumulative.  Decisions  holding 
parks  to  be  proprietary  functions  have  been  ren- 
dered in  Delaware,  Missouri,  New  York,  Ohio, 
Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota,  Texas, 
West  Virginia,  and  Wyoming.  Despite  these 
decisions  to  the  contrary,  it  is  evident  that  there  is 
general  recognition  of  recreation  as  a  public  func- 
tion of  government. 

Federal  Legislation.  Initial  Federal  legislation 
subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
recognizing  parks  and  recreation  as  a  national 
responsibility  is  found  in  an  act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved June  30,  1864  (13  Stat.  325),  granting  to  the 
State  of  California  the  "Yosemite  Valley"  and  the 
"Mariposa  Big  Trees  Grove"  upon  condition  that 
the  areas  be  held  "for  public  use,  resort,  and 
recreation."  This  was  followed  by  the  Act  of  1872 
(17  Stat.  32)  creating  the  Yellowstone  National 
Park  as  a  "public  park  or  pleasuring  ground  for  the 
benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the  people."  Subsequent 
acts  similar  in  character  have  established  additional 
national  parks,  battlefield  sites,  memorials,  and 
parkways. 
The  Federal  Antiquities  Act  was  approved  June 
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Figure  42. — Canyon  of  the  Yellowstone  River  and  Lower  Falls, 

8,  1906  (34  Stat.  225)  by  which  the  "President  of 
the  United  States  is  authorized  in  his  discretion  to 
declare  by  public  proclamation,  historic  landmarks, 
historic  and  prehistoric  structures,  and  other 
objects  of  historic  or  scientific  interest  that  are 
situated  upon  the  lands  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  be  national 
monuments"  and  "when  such  objects  are  situated 
upon  a  tract  covered  by  a  bona  fide  unperfected 
claim  or  held  in  private  ownership,  the  tract  .  .  . 
may  be  relinquished  to  the  Government  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  to 
accept  the  relinquishment  of  such  tracts  in  behalf 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States."  Under 
this  authorization  82  national  monuments  have 
been  established. 

The  National  Park  Service  was  created  by  an  act 
approved  August  25,  1916  (39  Stat.  535),  "to 
promote  and  regulate  the  use  of  Federal  areas 
known  as  national  parks,  monuments  and  reser- 
vations ...  by  such  means  and  measures  as 
conform  to  the  fundamental  purpose  of  said  parks, 
monuments,  and  reservations."  Congress  defined 
this  purpose  as  being  "to  conserve  the  scenery  and 
the  natural  and  historic  objects  and  the  wildlife 


Yellowstone  National  Park,  Wyoming. 

therein  and  to  provide  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
same  in  such  manner  and  by  such  means  as  will 
leave  them  unimpaired  for  the  enjoyment  of 
future  generations." 

An  act  of  1924  (43  Stat.  463),  authorized  and 
directed  the  National  Capital  Park  and  Planning 
Commission  (as  successor  to  the  then  existing 
National  Capital  Park  Commission)  to  acquire  such 
lands  as  were  deemed  "necessary  and  desirable" 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  adjacent  areas  in 
Maryland  and  Virginia  "for  the  comprehensive, 
systematic,  and  continuous  development  of  park, 
parkway,  and  playground  systems  of  the  National 
Capital  and  its  environs."  That  Congress  has 
viewed  the  development  of  the  parks  in  and  around 
Washington  as  of  national  rather  than  mere  local 
benefit  is  reflected  by  the  Act  of  1890  (26  Stat.  492), 
which  established  Rock  Creek  Park  "for  the  benefit 
and  enjoyment  of  the  people  of  the  United  States." 

By  Act  of  August  21,  1935  (49  Stat.  666), 
Congress  declared  it  to  be  a  national  policy  "to 
preserve  for  public  use  historic  sites,  buildings,  and 
objects  of  national  significance  for  the  inspiration 
and  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  United  States" 
and  empowered  and  directed  the  Secretary  of  the 
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Figure  43. — Spruce  Tree  House,  Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  Colorado. 


Interior  through  the  National  Park  Service  "to 
survey,  investigate,  acquire,  restore,  preserve, 
maintain,  and  operate  historic  and  prehistoric  sites, 
buildings,  objects,  and  properties  of  national  sig- 
nificance," and  also  provide  for  "cooperative 
agreements  with  States,  municipal  subdivisions, 
corporations,  associations,  or  individuals  to  protect, 
preserve,  maintain,  or  operate"  such  historic  sites. 

By  Act  of  June  26,  1936  (49  Stat.  1982),  Congress 
declared  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  assist  in  the  construction  where  Federal  in- 
terests are  involved,  but  not  the  maintenance,  of 
works  for  the  improvement  and  protection  of  the 
beaches  along  the  shores  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  prevent  erosion  due  to  the  action  of  the  waves, 
tides,  and  currents,  with  the  purpose  of  preventing 
damage  to  property  along  the  shores  of  the  United 
States,  and  promoting  and  encouraging  the  health- 
ful recreation  of  the  people. 

The  Federal  Government  has  recognized  its 
interest  and  responsibility  in  the  provision  of  recrea- 
tional opportunities  in  local  communities  and  in 
the  several  States  as  evidenced  by  legislation  passed 
to  meet  certain  situations.  For  instance,  an  Act  of 
1890  (26  Stat.  91),  relating  to  the  reservation  and 


sale  of  town  sites  in  Oklahoma,  made  it  mandatory 
that  all  surveys  for  such  town  sites  contain  reserva- 
tions for  parks.  The  Act  of  October  5,  1914  (38 
Stat.  727),  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  withdraw  from  other  disposition  and  reserve  for 
county  parks,  public  playgrounds  and  community 
centers  for  the  use  of  the  residents  upon  the  lands, 
such  tracts  as  he  might  deem  advisable  (not  exceed- 
ing 20  acres  in  any  township)  in  each  reclamation 
project  or  the  several  units  of  such  reclamation 
projects  undertaken  under  the  reclamation  laws.  An 
Act  of  June  14,  1926  (44  Stat.  741),  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  withhold  from  appro- 
priation unreserved  nonmineral  lands  which  he  has 
classified  as  chiefly  valuable  for  recreational  pur- 
poses and  to  sell,  lease,  or  exchange  to  the  States  for 
park  or  recreational  purposes  in  exchange  for  other 
lands. 

By  an  Act  of  July  10,  1930  (46  Stat.  1021), 
Congress  enunciated  the  principle  of  conserving  the 
natural  beauty  of  shore  lines  for  recreational  use, 
and  applied  it  specifically  to  all  Federal  lands  which 
border  upon  any  boundary,  lake  or  stream  con- 
tiguous to  certain  described  areas  situated  in 
Minnesota  or  any  other  lake  or  stream  which  was 
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Figure  44. — On  the  beach,  Cape  Hatteras  National  Seashore  Recreational  Area  Project,  North  Carolina. 


then  or  eventually  is  to  be  in  general  use  for  boat  or 
canoe  travel,  and  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  principle,  generally  prohibited  logging  of  all 
such  shores  to  a  depth  of  400  feet  from  the  natural 
water  line. 

It  is  the  general  practice  for  Congress  to  authorize 
departments  of  the  Federal  Government  by  special 
act  to  convey  to  States  and  their  civil  divisions, 
lands,  including  improvements,  for  public  park  and 
recreational  purposes.  When  such  conveyances  are 
made,  it  is  stipulated  that  the  States  and  local  com- 
munities must  assume  the  necessary  obligations  in 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  grant.  In  case  of 
nonperformance  of  the  obligation  within  a  certain 
period  any  property  so  conveyed  reverts  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

Further  recognition  of  the  importance  of  recrea- 
tion from  a  national  viewpoint  and  the  necessity  for 
cooperative  action  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  States  and  their  civil  divisions  is 
reflected  in  the  Act  of  June  23,  1936  (49  Stat.  1894) 
which  authorized  and  directed  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  through  the  National  Park  Service,  to 
make  a  study  of  park,  parkway,  and  recreational- 
area  programs,  areas,  and  facilities  and  to  cooperate 


with  the  States  and  their  civil  divisions  in  planning 
adequate  and  coordinated  recreational  systems. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  trend  of  Federal  legislation 
is  to  broaden  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government,  not  only  in  respect  to  the  administra- 
tion of  areas  and  facilities  directly  under  its  super- 
vision, but  also  in  extending  the  recreational  move- 
ment by  cooperation  with  States  and  local  com- 
munities in  a  Nation-wide  program. 

History  of  State  Park  Legislation.  Legislation 
dealing  with  the  establishment,  development,  and 
operation  of  State  parks — with  a  history  of  virtually 
the  same  length  as  that  of  national  park  legisla- 
tion— has  naturally  reflected  the  changed,  and 
changing  concept  of  the  scope  of  importance  of  the 
State  recreational  undertaking. 

The  earliest  State  parks,  starting  with  the 
Yosemite  Valley  and  Mariposa  Grove  in  California, 
were  created  by  individual  and  special  legislation. 
Since  neither  the  phrase  nor  the  concept,  "State 
park  system"  existed,  the  creation  of  a  park  almost 
invariably  involved  the  concurrent  establishment 
of  some  agency,  usually  a  board  or  commission,  to 
administer  that  park  alone.  Even  long  after  many 
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States  had  embarked  on  the  creation  of  "systems," 
there  were  survivals  of  these  single-park  commis- 
sions, set  up  in  law  several  decades  previously, 
and  they  survive  today  in  Massachusetts — perhaps 
the  earliest  State  to  give  currency  to  the  idea  of  a 
system — Pennsylvania  and  several  other  States. 
A  separate  commission  still  administers  Mackinac 
Island  State  Park  in  Michigan.  The  California 
Redwood  Park  was  separately  administered  until 
the  State  Park  Commission  was  created  in  1927; 
Watkins  Glen  and  other  New  York  State  areas  were 
individually  administered  under  laws  passed  many 
years  before,  until  the  present  system  of  regional 
park  commissions  was  established  in  1924. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  established  a  Board 
of  Park  Commissioners  by  an  act  passed  in  1870, 
but  this  board  was  concerned  with  the  ultimate 
Boston  Metropolitan  Park  system  rather  than  with 
a  State-wide  system  of  parks,  and  the  present 
Boston  Metropolitan  District  Commission  offers  the 
interesting  anomaly  of  a  State  agency  administering 
a  metropolitan  system. 

We  have  in  this  early  legislation — more  compre- 
hensive than  anything,  State  or  Federal,  which 
had  found  its  way  to  the  statute  books  up  to  that 
time — many  features  since  reflected  in  other  park 
legislation,  State  and  local.  These  include  the 
"staggered"  terms  of  office  for  the  commissioners, 
special  assessments  against  benefited  real  estate, 
and  a  very  broad  grant  of  police  power. 

The  first  act  passed  by  any  State  creating  an 
agency  charged  with  administration  of  all  State 
parks  and  related  areas  was  apparently  that  of 
Wisconsin  which  created  a  State  Park  Commission 
in  1907. 

It  is  quite  understandable  that  the  earliest  State 
parks  were  individually  created  by  legislation. 
Increasingly,  as  State-wide  administrative  agencies 
have  been  established,  the  power  of  creating  new 
parks  has  been  handed  over  to  them,  on  the  reason- 
able assumption  that  an  agency  primarily  con- 
cerned with  parks  would  do  a  better  job  of  selection 
than  a  legislature  would  do.  Even  after  this  came  to 
be  a  generally  recognized  power,  legislatures  con- 
tinued, and  continue  from  time  to  time,  wisely  or 
unwisely,  to  pass  special  legislation  of  this  sort. 
Minnesota,  with  several  properties  that  were 
classed  a  few  years  ago  as  "city  State  parks" 
exemplified  the  unhappy  result  of  this  haphazard 
and  unscientific  method  of  selection.  However,  it 


Figure   45. — Big   Trees   of   the   Mariposa   Grove,   Yosemite 
National  Park,  California. 

can  be  matched  in  a  number  of  States  where  the 
State  park  agency  has  been  equally  impotent  in 
resisting  local  pressures  or  lacking  in  ability  to 
say  "no"  to  prospective  donors  of  park  lands. 

Early  legislative  grants  of  authority  to  park 
boards  or  commissions  were  generally  very  limited 
in  scope,  and,  with  the  exception  of  those  States 
which  have  come  into  this  field  within  the  past 
five  or  six  years,  have  evolved  from  the  simplest 
grant  of  power  to  administer  to  a  gradual  exten- 
sion of  power  to  meet  needs  as  experience  indicated 
that  needs  existed. 

This  extension  of  power  is  perhaps  best  exem- 
plified with  respect  to  exercise  of  the  power  of 
eminent  domain.  This  power,  old  in  law  in  its  re- 
lation to  undertakings  acknowledged  to  be  publicly 
necessary,  has  been  extended  rather  cautiously  in 
the  field  of  State  parks  and  even  today  nearly  a 
third  of  the  State  park  agencies  do  not  possess  it. 

Legislation  providing  for  what  might  be  called  a 
State  park  survey,  recognizing  the  need  of  park 
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planning  on  a  State-wide  scale,  dated  from  an  act 
of  the  Wisconsin  legislature  passed  in  1907  which 
made  possible  a  study  by  John  Nolen  in  1909. 
General  authorizations  to  investigate  prospective 
or  desirable  park  areas  or  to  make  State  studies 
have  gradually  found  their  way  into  the  park  laws 
of  other  States,  though  the  Olmsted  survey  of  Cal- 
ifornia in  1928  was  the  result  of  a  special  legislative 
authorization  and  appropriation,  as  was  the  Iowa 
conservation  study  of  Jacob  L.  Crane,  Jr.,  carried 
on  in  1931  and  1932. 

The  trend  toward  creation  of  departments  of 
conservation,  or,  as  Georgia  and  California  call 
them,  natural  resources,  or  toward  a  consolidation 
of  more  than  one  conservation  activity  under  a 
single  person  or  group,  has  gained  considerable 
momentum  in  the  last  decade.  During  the  past  five 
or  six  years  there  has  been  an  increasing  tendency 
also,  in  those  States  which  started  by  placing  parks 
under  the  State  forestry  authority,  to  give  them 
coordinate  status  with  forestry.  Minnesota,  Georgia, 
Tennessee,  and  more  recently  Alabama,  are  among 
the  States  which  exemplify  this  trend.  A  similar 
trend  toward  coordinate  status,  from  one  of  subor- 
dination to  the  fish  and  game  department,  is 
exemplified  in  Missouri. 

State  park  legislation  in  those  States  new  in  the 
field  has  recently  tended  to  tie  in  with  more  or  less 
comprehensive  legislation  affecting  the  whole  con- 
servation field.  Cases  in  point  are  Tennessee  and 
Georgia.  Until  its  1937  act  was  passed,  the  latter 
had  no  park  legislation. 

An  interesting  trend  in  relationships  between 
park  authorities  and  other  State  agencies  is  indi- 
cated by  legislation,  most  of  it  approved  during 
the  past  decade,  which  authorizes  State  highway 
departments  to  construct  roads  to  and  in  State 
park  areas,  using  highway  rather  than  park  funds. 
This  authorization  is,  of  course,  highly  desirable  so 
long  as  decision  as  to  location  and  character 
remains  with  the  park  authority. 

A  related  trend  is  that  which  tends  to  bring 
counties  and  cities  into  a  cooperative  relationship 
with  the  State,  either  for  actual  administration  of 
parks  which  mainly  benefit  local  populations,  or 
as  contributors  to  the  support  of  parks  so  located. 

Present  Status  of  State  Park  Legislation. 
Most  of  the  legislation  under  which  the  present 
primary  State  agencies  are  authorized  to  function 


has  been  passed  in  the  last  decade.  As  shown  in 
the  following  tabulation,  26  States  have  either 
passed  their  initial  legislation  establishing  a  State- 
wide organization  for  park  work  or  have  completely 
reorganized  the  basis  of  their  functioning  since 
1930.  Of  these,  only  three  had  a  State- wide  park 
organization  before  that  time.  New  Hampshire  is 
the  only  State  which  had  established  its  present 
organization  before  1910,  and  the  Connecticut, 
Idaho,  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  and 
Indiana  State  park  agencies  are  operating  under 
essentially  the  same  legislative  authority  passed 
between  1910  and  1920.  As  indicated  in  the  same 
tabulation,  14  States  established  their  present  State 
park  agencies  in  the  period  between  1920  and  1930. 


Tear  of  establishment  of  present  State  park  agencies 

1900-10 

1910-20 

1920-30 

1930- 

Number  of  agencies 

1 

6 

14 

26 

Thus,  it  is  evident  that  few  State  park  agencies 
have  had  long  experience  under  existing  legislation 
and  therefore  there  is  continual  legislative  activity 
with  respect  to  this  public  service.  In  comparison 
with  agencies  which  have  been  established  for  a 
longer  period  of  time,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the 
scope  and  objectives  of  State  park  organizations, 
as  well  as  their  form  of  organization  and  modus 
operandi,  have  not  been  so  definitely  determined. 

In  the  following  tabulation  the  frequency  of 
various  types  of  State  park  organizations  is  shown, 
and  on  the  map  (type  of  State  park  agencies), 
page  112,  their  distribution  is  presented.  Arizona 
has  made  no  provision  for  a  State  park  organiza- 
tion. Colorado  passed  an  act  in  1937  but  has 
established  no  park  organization. 

It  will  be  noted  also  that  in  three  States  in  which 
there  is  a  department  of  conservation  this  agency 
does  not  have  charge  of  all  State  parks,  but  that 
other  agencies  or  independent  commissions  have 
control  of  one  or  more  of  them.  This  is  also  true 
in  the  case  of  two  States  where  a  State  park  board 
is  the  primary  authority  and  of  one  where  the 
forestry  department  is  responsible  for  this  function. 

From  the  map  previously  referred  to  it  is  evident 
that  departments  of  conservation  occur  with  a 
greater  relative  frequency  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  while  State  park  boards  or  commissions  are 
more  usual  west  of  that  dividing  line. 
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Types  of  Primary  State  Park  Agencies 


Department  of  conser- 
vation or  natural  re- 
sources 

State  park  board  or 
commission 

Forestry  department 

Forestry, 
fish  and 

game 
commis- 
sion 

Park  or 
recreation 
and  forest 
commis- 
sion 

Depart- 
ment 

of  public 
works 

High- 

way 
commis- 
sion 

Histor- 
ical 
society 

Divided 
author- 
ity 

None 

Total 

Unified 

Divided 

Total 

Unified 

Divided 

Total 

Unified 

Divided 

19 

16 

3 

13 

11 

2 

5 

4 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

In  many  States  forestry  and  fish  and  game  de- 
partments are  authorized  to  acquire  and  adminis- 
ter areas  for  recreational  purposes  supplementing 
the  function  of  the  primary  agency. 

As  shown  in  the  following  tabulation,  10  primary 
State  park  agencies  have   an   executive   type  of 


organization,  while  the  board  or  commission  form 
has  been  adopted  in  37  States.  In  the  former  the 
responsibility  for  the  formulation  of  policies  is 
vested  in  an  individual  executive  or  administrator, 
while  in  the  latter  the  board  or  commission  has 
this  authority. 


Administrative  provisions  for  primary  State  park  agencies 


Execu- 
tive 

Board  or  commission 

Total 

Number  of  members 

Number  ex-officio 

Term  of  office  in  years 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8-10 

13 

1 

2 

3 

4 

3 

4 

5 

6 

8 

Indefi- 
nite 

Number  of  agencies 

10 

35 

9 

1 

15 

3 

2 

4 

1 

4 

4 

6 

1 

4 

9 

4 

10 

1 

7 

From  the  above  tabulation  it  will  be  noted  that 
these  boards  or  commissions  are  composed  of  a 
varying  number  of  members.  Maryland  and  New 
York  were  not  tabulated,  since  in  the  former  the 
board  of  regents  of  the  State  university  is  the  park 
authority,  while  in  the  latter  State  the  work  is 
organized  into  11  regions  of  which  10  are  under 


regional    park   commissions,    the   membership   of 
these  varying  from  3  to  1 0  members. 

All  primary  State  park  agencies  have  power  to 
develop  and  maintain  recreational  areas;  however, 
as  revealed  in  the  following  table,  some  of  them 
lack  certain  powers  necessary  to  the  proper  growth 
and  functioning  of  their  systems. 


Powers  and  duties  of  State  park  agencies 


Land  acquisition 

Develop- 
ment 

Operation 

Pur- 
chase 

Gift 

Tax  re- 
version 

De- 
vise 

Eminent 
domain 

Lease 

Desig- 
nation 
of  State 
land 

Ex- 
change 
of  land 

Sale  of 
bonds 

Main- 
te- 
nance 

Leas- 
ing 

facil- 
ities 

Grant- 
ing 
conces- 
sions 

Mak- 
ing 
rules 

En- 
forc- 
ing 
regula- 
tions 

Number  of  agencies . 

41 

43 

8 

26 

34 

24 

12 

8 

3 

47 

47 

39 

33 

43 

42 

By  virtue  of  their  establishment  as  agencies  of 
State  governments,  all  State  park  authorities  may 
receive  and  expend  appropriations;  however,  there 


is  considerable  variety  in  other  provisions  with 
regard  to  financing,  as  indicated  by  the  following 
tabulation: 
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Powers  and  duties  of  State  park  agencies 


Number  of  agencies . 


Methods  of  financing 


General 
appro- 
pria- 
tion 


47 


Fees 

and 

charges 


30 


Trust 
funds 


19 


Gift 


35 


Sale  of 
prod- 
ucts 


20 


Fines 
and 
forfei- 
tures 


Sale 

of 

land 


Sand 
and 

gravel 
tax 


Rental 

of 

land 


Disp 

osition 

of  income 

Spent 

by 
depart- 
ment 

Returned  to  general 
treasury 

Total 

Reappro- 
priated 

Yes 

No 

7 

40 

28 

12 

Increased  attention  has  been  given  in  recent 
years  to  the  extension  of  the  cooperative  powers  of 
the  various  agencies  with  other  States,  local  gov- 
ernments, the  Federal  Government,  other  State 
departments,  and  private  persons.  Due  to  the  in- 
creased concern  of  the  Federal  Government  in  this 
field  of  public  service,  and  due  to  recently  inaugu- 
rated cooperative  programs  with  the  States,  much 
legislation  enabling  them  to  take  advantage  of  this 
Federal  aid  has  been  enacted. 

A  few  have  various  powers  to  cooperate  with 
other  departments  and  with  private  persons,  as  is 
shown  in  the  following  tabulation,  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  greatest  deficiency  is  in  the  legal  provision 
necessary  for  cooperative  action  between  States. 

Cooperative  powers  of  primary  State  park  agencies 

[Number  of  agencies] 


With 

General 
powers 

Acqui- 
sition 

Main- 
tenance 

Ex- 
change 
of  lands 

Trans- 
fer of 
lands 

Other  States 

2 
4 
5 
5 
3 

3 

17 

20 

5 

9 

6 

12 

17 
7 
3 

Local  Governments 

Federal  Government 

Other  departments 

Private  persons 

6 

4 
7 
5 

6 
3 
3 
3 

Interstate  Compacts.  The  United  States  Con- 
stitution expressly  provides  that  no  State  can,  with- 
out the  consent  of  Congress,  enter  into  any  agree- 
ment or  compact  with  another  State.  Subject  to 
such  consent,  however,  it  is  well  settled  that  the 
States  may  enter  into  any  compact  or  agreement 
they  see  fit  with  each  other.  But  the  Constitution 
does  not  state  when  the  consent  of  Congress  must 
be  given;  whether  it  must  precede  or  may  follow 
the  compact  made,  or  whether  it  must  be  expressed 
or  may  be  implied. 


In  general  it  may  be  said  that  no  compact  be- 
tween States  has  been  invalidated  by  reason  of  the 
absence  of  Federal  consent.  The  presumption  is  that 
any  agreement  between  two  States  requires  the 
approval  of  Congress,  subject  to  a  showing  that  it 
is  not  in  conflict  with  any  Federal  interest.  The 
form  of  consent,  however,  is  not  fixed,  and  may 
precede  or  follow  the  agreement,  and,  in  some 
cases,  may  be  implied. 

While  it  is  thus  open  to  some  question  whether 
the  assent  of  Congress  is  required  to  every  possible 
kind  of  compact  or  agreement  which  two  or  more 
States  may  make  with  each  other,  all  doubt  on  the 
question  of  compacts  or  agreements  respecting  park, 
parkway,  and  recreational  areas  has  been  definitely 
removed  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  23, 
1936  (49  Stat.  1894),  which  provides  as  follows 
(section  3): 

The  consent  of  Congress  is  hereby  given  to  any  two  or  more 
States  to  negotiate  or  enter  into  compacts  or  agreements  with 
one  another  with  reference  to  planning,  establishing,  develop- 
ing, improving,  and  maintaining  any  park,  parkway,  or 
recreational  area.  No  such  compact  or  agreement  shall  be 
effective  until  approved  by  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
States  which  are  parties  thereto  and  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

This  enactment  would  appear  to  reflect  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  such  compacts  properly 
require  its  consent  and  approval;  that  a  Federal 
interest  is  involved.  However  that  may  be,  in  giving 
its  prior  consent  to  the  negotiating  and  concluding 
of  such  compacts,  the  enactment  definitely  re- 
flects a  recognition  by  the  Federal  Government  of 
the  importance  of  interstate  compacts  in  the  field 
of  recreation. 

Interstate  compacts  as  a  means  of  furthering  the 
mutual  interests  of  the  participating  States  have 
long  been  resorted  to.  Such  agreements  have  been 
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made  since  the  formation  of  the  Constitution,  and, 
indeed,  even  before  its  adoption.  But  no  compact 
respecting  any  park,  parkway,  or  recreational  area 
had  been  concluded  prior  to  1937,  at  which  time 
the  Palisades  Interstate  Park  Commission  was 
created  as  a  joint  corporate  municipal  instrumen- 
tality of  the  States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  to 
manage  and  operate  both  the  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  sections  of  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park. 
This  compact  was  subsequently  ratified  by  the 
Seventy-fifth  Congress.  The  same  Congress  also 
approved  an  interstate  compact  or  agreement 
between  the  State  of  Ohio  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  relating  to  the  development,  use 
and  control  of  the  Pymatuning  Lake  for  fishing, 
hunting,  and  recreational  purposes,  and  which  had 
previously  been  ratified  and  approved  by  the 
respective  General  Assemblies. 

Palisades  Interstate  Park  was  established  in  1900. 
Under  the  New  York  enactment  provision  was 
made  for  a  board  of  ten  commissioners,  five  of 
whom  were  required  to  be  citizens  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  five  of  whom  may  be  residents  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey.  Under  the  provisions  of 
the  New  Jersey  enactment  provision  was  likewise 
made  for  ten  commissioners,  five  of  whom  were 
required  to  be  citizens  of  that  State.  In  laying  out 
and  maintaining  the  park,  each  Commission  was 
directed  to  give  regard  to  the  laying  out  and 
maintenance  of  such  park  as  may  be  established  by 
the  other  State  along  the  Palisades  and  Hudson 
River,  so  as  to  form,  as  far  as  may  be,  a  continu- 
ous park. 

The  relationship  thus  created  has  been  referred 
to  as  an  interstate  compact.  This,  however,  is 
erroneous.  While  it  was  the  obvious  purpose,  and 
has  been  the  practice,  to  appoint  identical  members 
to  the  two  separate  commissions,  this  policy  rested 
upon  comity,  and  without  legal  assurance  that  it 
would  be  continued.  It  was  this  lack  of  permanency, 
together  with  administrative  and  operating  prob- 
lems which  had  developed  during  the  36  years  of 
the  park's  existence,  that  led  to  the  adoption  of  the 
compact. 

Resort  to  interstate  compacts  as  a  means  of  meet- 
ing the  increasing  demand  for  additional  and 
extensive  park,  parkway,  and  recreational  areas  is 
feasible,  logical,  and  of  distinct  advantage  to  the 
participating  States.  There  are  many  interstate 
areas  throughout  the  Nation  possessing  inherent  or 


potential  park  and  recreational  values,  but  which, 
because  of  legal  and  practical  barriers,  cannot  be 
acquired  in  entirety  by  any  one  State.  Where 
territorial  barriers  preclude  one  State  from  acting 
alone,  a  single  authority  makes  possible  acquisi- 
tion of  the  area  as  a  unit.  Once  acquired,  perma- 
nency of  administration  is  assured.  Administra- 
tion, development,  and  maintenance  of  the  area  as 
a  single  unit  by  a  single  authority,  equally  repre- 
sentative of  the  participating  States,  insures  uni- 
formity in  keeping  with  the  highest  park  standards, 
and  from  which  substantial  economies  should  be 
realized.  Cooperation  with  other  agencies,  Federal, 
State,  and  local,  is  simplified.  Police  officers  will 
be  unhampered  by  State  boundary  lines.  The  ad- 
vantages of  a  mobile  police  force,  with  uniform 
jurisdiction  and  authority  over  the  whole  area,  are 
obvious.  Matters  of  personnel,  taxation,  rules, 
orders,  regulations,  gifts,  trusts,  charges,  revenue, 
and  kindred  matters  commonly  attending  park 
administration  and  operation,  readily  lend  them- 
selves to  definite  and  satisfactory  solution.  No 
participating  State  need  surrender  or  subordinate 
its  powers  or  prerogatives  to  the  other.  Authority 
deemed  incompatible  with  the  purposes  and  ob- 
jectives of  the  compact  may  be  withheld.  Appro- 
priations, both  as  to  amount  and  purpose,  are 
determinable  by  the  legislature  of  each  State. 
While  a  primary  purpose  of  such  compacts  is  to 
insure  permanency  of  administration,  it  is  open  to 
the  participating  States  to  stipulate  the  terms  upon 
which  the  compact  may  be  terminated.  On  the 
other  hand,  added  authorities  and  duties  may  be 
conferred  by  a  participating  State,  to  be  exercised 
exclusively  within  its  territorial  limits,  without  the 
necessity  of  concurrence  by  the  other.  Additional 
jurisdiction,  authority,  and  duties  may  be  conferred 
by  action  of  the  participating  States.  The  compact, 
once  adopted,  becomes  a  contract  protected  by  the 
Federal  Constitution  against  legislation  impairing 
its  obligations. 

Enabling  Legislation  for  Local  Units  of  Gov- 
ernment. The  power  to  establish  public  park  and 
recreational  departments,  and  through  them  to  pro- 
vide recreational  services,  is  conferred  upon  local 
governmental  units  in  several  forms.  In  a  number 
of  States  the  power  is  expressed  in  the  constitution. 
In  others  the  constitution  confers  home  rule  au- 
thority. However,  the  latter  authority  generally  is 
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granted  only  to  incorporated  municipalities  of  sub- 
stantial population;  and  as  the  necessity  for  recrea- 
tional authority  became  more  generally  recognized, 
other  governmental  units,  both  incorporated  and 
unincorporated,  were  confronted  with  the  neces- 
sity of  seeking  passage  of  general  or  special  acts 
empowering  them  to  render  recreational  services. 

In  recent  years  recreation  has  been  recognized  as 
one  of  the  important  municipal  functions;  conse- 
quently, in  the  acts  granting  charters  to  municipal- 
ities provision  has  been  made  for  park  and  recrea- 
tional systems.  In  some  cases  their  form  of  organiza- 
tion has  been  specified  in  the  city  charter  and 
occasionally  more  detailed  provisions  concerning 
their  method  of  operation.  Today  the  municipal 
charter,  either  by  its  original  provisions  or  by 
amendments,  is  the  most  prevalent  means  of  pro- 
viding for  the  establishment  of  public  park  and 
recreational  systems. 

As  recreational  programs  developed,  it  became 
evident  that  the  needs  of  the  people  of  a  city  could 
not  be  satisfactorily  met  within  the  limits  of  the 
municipal  boundaries,  and  as  a  result  special  legis- 
lation was  sought  and  passed  creating  metropolitan 
park  districts,  or  empowering  the  cities  or  other 
units  to  acquire  property  and  conduct  activities 
beyond  their  boundaries. 

Agencies  entrusted  with  other  functions  of 
government  have  felt  the  desirability  for  a  similar 
extension  of  their  facilities  and  activities  so  that 
metropolitan  utility  districts,  conservancy  districts, 
etc.,  have  been  established.  Often  these  metro- 
politan districts  related  to  different  functions  are 
established  with  the  same  city  as  a  nucleus,  but 
their  boundaries  are  not  coterminous.  It  would 
appear  to  be  a  sound  policy  in  establishing  such 
districts  to  consider  the  whole  field  of  social 
function  so  that  such  a  district  might  serve  all 
functions  which  require  such  an  extension  of 
influence. 

It  is  still  necessary  in  a  number  of  States  for  local 
governmental  units  to  secure  special  legislation 
for  the  establishment  of  park  and  recreational 
departments,  or  to  extend  the  service  of  those 
departments  beyond  their  borders.  It  is  highly 
desirable  that  adequate  legislation  of  a  general 
nature  be  passed  in  those  States  which  have  not 
already  done  so,  empowering  cities  and  towns  of 
all  classes,  as  well  as  counties,  townships,  etc.,  to 
establish  park  and  recreational  departments  and 


to  perform  all  necessary  functions  within  and  out- 
side their  boundaries. 

As  the  concept  of  the  scope  of  a  comprehensive 
recreational  program  embracing  a  multiplicity  of 
activities  based  upon  the  variety  of  interests  of 
people  of  all  ages  and  inclinations  has  constantly 
enlarged,  it  has  become  evident  that  a  similar 
diversity  of  areas  and  facilities  is  necessary  to  its 
successful  functioning.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
movement,  frequently  playground  departments 
were  established  which  very  often  operated  a 
limited  program  for  the  period  of  the  school 
vacation  and  included  only  activities  for  children. 
Park  boards  very  often  did  not  provide  leadership 
for  a  recreational  program,  and  often  school  boards 
considered  that  their  responsibility  for  recreation 
extended  only  to  the  pupils  in  their  curricular 
and  extracurricular  activities.  In  recent  years  it  is 
generally  accepted  that  the  facilities  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  park  boards  and  school  boards 
should  be  available  for  community  recreational 
activities.  This  often  necessitates  additional  legisla- 
tion expanding  the  function  of  these  agencies  or 
creating  a  recreational  department  with  authority 
to  conduct  a  program  using  all  municipally  owned 
areas  and  facilities  suited  to  this  purpose.  This  de- 
partment is  frequently  governed  by  a  recreational 
board  or  commission,  and  often  provision  is  made 
for  representation  on  this  board  of  the  various 
agencies  having  suitable  facilities  under  their  juris- 
diction, together  with  other  citizens. 

General  enabling  acts  should,  therefore,  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  the  recreational  depart- 
ment as  a  primary  agency  with  authority  to  acquire 
areas  by  means  of  purchase,  gift,  devise,  and  other 
methods,  to  improve  and  develop  them,  to  con- 
struct facilities  and  to  conduct  a  program  of 
activities  for  the  benefit  of  the  citizens  of  the  particu- 
lar governmental  unit  on  any  suitable  area  or  in 
connection  with  any  facility  within  or  outside 
the  boundaries  of  the  governmental  unit. 

Provision  should  be  made  for  the  financing  of  the 
department  through  appropriation,  gift,  bequest, 
trust  funds,  through  the  issuance  of  bonds,  a 
millage  tax,  and  other  means.  Provision  should  be 
made  for  a  minimum  and  maximum  millage  and 
such  funds  should  be  definitely  allocated  for  the 
purposes  of  the  recreational  department  and  for  no 
other  purpose.  Provision  should  also  be  made  for 
the  recreational  department  to  enter  into  arrange- 
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ments  with  other  departments  of  the  governmental 
units,  other  lesser  governmental  units,  the  State, 
and  with  the  Federal  Government  in  the  acquisi- 
tion, development,  and  operation  of  recreational 
areas  and  facilities,  in  the  conduct  of  recreational 
programs,  and  in  such  activities  as  would  promote 
the  recreational  movement. 

Elements  of  Desirable  Legislation.  The  pur- 
pose of  recreational  legislation  is  to  provide  a  legal 
structure  through  which  park  and  recreational 
agencies  may  be  established  with  all  the  powers  and 
responsibilities  necessary  to  their  effective  function- 
ing in  rendering  an  adequate  and  comprehensive 
service  in  accordance  with  the  best  thought  and 
practice  in  this  field. 

Scope.  It  is  evident  from  a  study  of  the  basic 
Federal  and  State  legislation  that  much  of  it  is 
inadequate  and  limited  in  scope  in  view  of  the 
present-day  recognition  of  the  importance  of  rec- 
reation as  a  means  by  which  the  happiness  of  the 
people  may  be  attained.  Many  Federal  agencies 
are  rendering  valuable  recreational  service  under 
only  implied  authority  or  lack  of  clearly  defined 
authority  in  this  field.  At  present  there  is  no  Fed- 
eral legislation  adequate  to  provide  a  compre- 
hensive and  continuous  service  to  the  people 
through  definite  working  relationships  with  public 
recreational  agencies  at  all  levels  of  government. 

In  only  a  few  States  is  there  specific  authority  for 
agencies  in  this  field  to  function  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  particular  areas  which  they 
administer.  The  Missouri  State  Park  Board  is 
empowered  to  exercise  its  powers  "for  the  recre- 
ation of  the  people  of  the  State"  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts Department  of  Conservation  is  entrusted 
with  the  "advancement  of  recreation  and  conser- 
vation interests  and  policies."  Other  legislation 
generally  provides  for  the  exercise  of  responsi- 
bilities regarding  recreation  on  the  areas  under  the 
administration  of  the  agency  and  the  acquisition  of 
such  areas.  It  is  becoming  increasingly  evident  that 
in  order  adequately  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people, 
State  recreational  agencies  must  render  a  more 
comprehensive  service  directly  and  through  minor 
governmental  units. 

Objectives.  There  must  be  a  clearly  stated  major 
purpose  or  objective  of  the  thing  to  be  done  or  the 
service  to  be  performed  and  its  relationship  to  the 
public  welfare.  The  scope  and  responsibilities  of 


the  agency  should  be  clearly  defined  so  that  its 
field  of  effort  may  be  thoroughly  understood.  This 
will  restrain  dispersion  of  effort,  discourage  de- 
mands upon  the  agency  to  engage  in  extraneous 
activities,  and  minimize  duplication  of  the  efforts 
of  other  agencies. 

The  objectives  of  the  State  park  departments  are 
well  expressed  in  some  of  the  enabling  legislation. 
Michigan,  for  instance,  sets  forth  the  purpose  of  its 
Department  of  Conservation  as  it  relates  to  parks, 
as  "to  acquire,  maintain,  and  make  available  for 
the  free  use  of  the  public,  open  spaces  for  recrea- 
tion"; in  Virginia  legislation,  the  purpose  stated  is 
"to  acquire  areas  of  scenic  beauty,  recreational 
utility,  historic  interest,  etc.,  to  be  preserved  for  the 
use,  health,  education,  and  pleasure  of  the  people." 
The  Arkansas  law  expressed  it,  "to  select  and 
acquire  areas  of  natural  features,  scenic  beauty,  and 
historical  interest;  promote  health  and  pleasure 
through  education  and  recreation."  Some  laws,  on 
the  other  hand,  simply  provide  for  the  acquisition, 
control,  and  management  of  State  parks  and  park- 
ways without  defining  their  objectives.  It  is  of 
primary  importance  that  the  objective  for  which 
the  department  is  created  be  clearly  set  forth  in  the 
legislation. 

Status  of  Department.  The  provision  of  parks  and 
recreation  is  of  such  importance  to  the  public 
interest  and  the  technique  of  development  and 
operation  is  so  specialized  that  it  should  be 
recognized  as  a  primary  function  of  the  State 
government,  coordinate  with  other  major  services. 
If  the  administration  of  State  parks  is  established 
as  an  independent  agency  under  a  board  or 
commission  it  should  have  the  status  of  other 
major  departments.  On  the  other  hand,  if  their 
administration  is  organized  as  a  division  of  a  con- 
servation department,  it  should  be  on  a  coor- 
dinate basis  with  such  functions  as  forestry,  fish, 
game,  etc. 

Integration  of  State  Park  Administration.  The  ad- 
ministration of  State  parks  should  be  unified  into 
a  State-wide  system  in  the  interest  of  economy  as 
well  as  in  the  interest  of  achieving  the  best  results 
in  serving  the  people. 

Organization.  The  organic  act  must  provide  for 
the  basic  features  of  good  internal  organization 
and  for  all  powers  necessary  to  the  effective  func- 
tioning of  the  agency  in  rendering  various  services 
which  contribute  to  the  realization  of  its  objectives. 
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These  requirements  are  discussed  under  "Adminis- 
tration." 

General  Powers.  The  agency  should  determine 
the  policies  of  the  department,  and,  if  a  board  or 
commission,  should  select  the  executive  officer 
and,  upon  recommendation  of  this  executive,  the 
heads  of  all  divisions.  It  should  also  have  power 
to  make  and  enforce  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
governing  of  its  own  employees  and  especially  for 
the  protection,  care,  and  use  of  the  areas  it  ad- 
ministers. 

Term  of  Office.  The  term  of  office  of  the  board 
members  should  be  staggered  so  that  not  more 
than  one  or  two  members  will  go  out  of  office  at 
one  time.  This  tends  to  stabilize  policy  and  to 
assure  continuity  of  service  by  satisfactory  em- 
ployed personnel,  and  makes  possible  long-range 
planning  that  has  a  fair  chance  of  accomplishment. 

Qualifications.  Members  should  be  selected  for 
the  board  or  commission  because  of  their  under- 
standing of  and  demonstrated  interest  in  parks  and 
recreation. 

Ex  Officio  Members.  While  it  is  recognized  that 
in  some  cases  it  is  expedient  to  have  ex  officio 
members  on  the  board,  on  the  whole  it  is  not  a 
desirable  practice,  particularly  if  members  so 
selected  are  sufficient  in  number  to  dominate,  for 
the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  work  in  connection  with  parks  and  rec- 
reation is  so  important  that  it  should  be  the 
primary  official  interest  of  those  serving  on  the 
board  or  commission. 

2.  The  work  requires  the  enthusiasm  of  lay 
people  whose  motivation  is  a  sincere  interest  in 
the  movement. 

3.  Public  officials  have  absorbing  tasks  in  con- 
nection with  their  primary  responsibilities  and  are 
generally  unable  to  give  the  park  and  recreational 
work  the  time  and  attention  it  deserves. 

Where  it  is  considered  necessary  to  have  ex 
officio  members  on  the  board,  it  is  preferable  that 
they  be  nonvoting  members. 

Advisory  Board.  In  lieu  of  the  board  or  commis- 
sion, the  administration  of  State  parks  may  be 
provided  for  by  the  establishment  of  a  depart- 
ment with  a  commissioner  responsible  directly 
to  the  Governor,  or  as  a  major  division  of  a  de- 
partment of  conservation  with  or  without  a 
supervisory  board.  In  case  no  supervisory  board  is 
provided  for,  citizenship  participation  obtained  by 


appointment  of  a  central  advisory  board,  and/or 
regional  or  district  advisory  boards,  appears  to 
have  definite  advantages  so  long  as  their  purely 
advisory  function  is  fully  understood.  These  lat- 
ter would  have  responsibility  for  furtherance  of 
the  State  park  movement  in  a  definite  section  of  the 
State. 

The  Executive.  The  executive  of  a  conservation 
department  should  be  required  to  have  demon- 
strated his  administrative  ability  and  to  have  a 
broad  general  understanding  of  the  purpose  and 
scope  of  all  phases  of  conservation  activity. 

The  director  of  park  and  recreational  services 
should  have  demonstrated  executive  ability,  and 
actual  experience  and  training  in  the  conduct  of 
park  and  recreational  systems  involving  both  physi- 
cal development  and  program.  These  qualifica- 
tions should  be  embodied  in  the  legislation. 

Financing.  Since  parks  and  recreation  consti- 
tute a  public  service,  emphasis  should  be  placed 
upon  appropriations  from  the  State  treasury  as  a 
basic  means  of  support.  The  department  should 
have  authority  to  make  charges  for  special  services, 
the  income  from  which  might  be  made  available 
for  park  purposes.  The  department  should  also 
have  authority  to  conduct  and  operate  such 
services  as  are  necessary  for  the  comfort  and  con- 
venience of  the  public.  It  is  desirable,  if  possible, 
to  secure  support  through  a  special  tax.  This  has 
proved  a  satisfactory  method  of  financing  in  many 
cities  and  metropolitan  areas  and  in  a  few  States. 
Provision  should  be  made  also  for  the  acceptance  of 
gifts  and  the  establishment  of  trust  funds  through 
which  areas  may  be  secured  and  developed  and  the 
program  enriched. 

Land  Acquisition.  The  law  should  permit  the 
department  to  acquire  real  property  by  every 
possible  means.  This  includes  purchase,  gift,  tax 
reversion,  devise,  eminent  domain,  lease,  designa- 
tion of  State  land,  or  otherwise.  "Real  property" 
should  be  defined  to  include  land  under  water  as 
well  as  upland,  and  all  other  property  commonly 
or  legally  defined  as  real  property.  The  law  should 
provide  that  acceptance  of  gifts  or  devises  of  land 
be  in  the  discretion  of  the  administering  agency. 

It  is  essential  in  working  out  a  properly  distrib- 
uted system  that  the  State  park  agency  have  the 
power  to  take  land  by  eminent  domain.  The 
procedure  varies  in  different  States  where  park 
agencies   or   conservation   departments   have   this 
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power.  It  has  been  found  in  several  States  that 
the  procedure  of  entry  and  appropriation  whereby 
the  State  deposits  the  appraised  value  of  the  land 
with  a  court  and  immediately  enters  upon  the  land 
and  develops  it,  is  sometimes  advantageous.  This 
method  avoids  unnecessary  delay  in  acquisition 
and  use  of  lands. 


Power  to  Cooperate.  In  government  all  services  are 
or  should  be  conducted  in  the  interests  of  the 
people  as  a  whole.  There  is  always  the  necessity, 
therefore,  to  provide  through  the  legal  structure  of  a 
particular  service  for  cooperative  powers  with  other 
agencies  of  government.  Such  cooperative  devices 
are  essentials  in  good  government. 
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A  PARK  AND   RECREATIONAL  LAND  PLAN 
FOR    THE   UNITED   STATES 


The  Plan.  In  this  section  we  propose  to  indicate 
what  provision  of  lands  and  waters  is  required  in 
order  to  meet  adequately  the  recreational  require- 
ments of  the  American  people — a  provision  which 
at  the  same  time  will  give  full  and  fair  considera- 
tion to  all  other  land -use  needs.  It  sets  forth  a 
plan,  the  consummation  of  which,  under  the 
American  form  of  government,  cannot  rest  upon 
a  single  agency  but  instead  will  require  the  com- 
bined and  coordinated  efforts  of  all  agencies,  at 
all  levels  of  government,  which  deal  with  any 
phase  of  recreation.  It  includes  a  brief  discussion 
of  the  part  the  several  agencies  and  levels  of  govern- 
ment may  properly  be  expected  to  play  in  effectuat- 
ing this  plan. 

1.  Every  element  and  all  types  of  population 
need  areas  and  facilities  for  outdoor  recreation. 
There  is  a  paramount  need,  however,  for  public 
recreational  areas,  of  all  obtainable  types  and  pro- 
viding for  a  wide  range  of  beneficial  activities, 
within  easy  reach  of  all  urban  populations.  Theirs 
is  a  daily  life,  lived  among  man-reared  walls,  man- 
built  streets,  objectionable  noises  and  smells,  and, 
for  a  large  percentage  of  them,  in  poor  housing. 
To  provide  what  they  need  for  frequent  use 
requires: 

(a)  Neighborhood  playgrounds  within  easy  walk- 
ing distance  (not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile)  of 
all  children. 

(b)  Playfields  and  neighborhood  centers  within 
half  a  mile  to  a  mile  of  all  citizens. 

(c)  Parks,  or  other  areas  characterized  by  natural 
or  man-made  beauty,  sufficient  in  extent  so  that 
wear  and  tear  will  not  be  such  as  to  render  the 
cost  of  maintenance  of  their  attractive  features  pro- 
hibitive, and  sufficient  in  number  and  so  distrib- 
uted that  all  citizens,  no  matter  how  poor,  may 
enjoy  them  at  least  occasionally.  The  limit  of  dis- 
tance for  areas  of  this  type  probably  should  not 
exceed  two  miles. 

(d)  Protection  of  urban  and  suburban  streams 
and  other  waters  from  pollution  and  "uglifying" 
uses;  provision  of  points  of  access  and  facilities  for 


use  in  such  places  and  of  such  extent  as  prospective 
use  will  justify. 

(e)  Parkways  along  waterways  and  to  connect 
major  units  of  the  recreational-area  system. 

2.  For  holiday  and  week-end  use  by  city  folk 
and  by  those  who  live  in  thickly  populated  or 
intensively  cultivated  rural  sections,  there  is  need 
of  public  recreational  areas  where  picnicking,  water 
sports,  day  and  overnight  camping,  hiking,  and 
other  related  activities  may  be  enjoyed,  and  which 
are  sufficiently  large  to  provide  those  who  use  them 
a  sense  of  freedom  and  of  separation  from  crowds. 
At  least  one  such  area  should  be  within  25  miles 
of  those  for  whom  they  are  chiefly  provided.  A 
distance  even  less  than  that  will  assure  greater 
use  by  those  for  whom  transportation  is  a  difficult 
problem. 

3.  Because  of  the  highly  artificial  conditions 
under  which  city  dwellers  are  forced  to  live,  the 
pressure  for  adequate  recreational  facilities  is  ex- 
erted primarily  in  their  behalf.  Yet  there  can  be  no 
denying  that  the  43.8  percent  of  the  population  of 
the  United  States  which  the  census  of  1930  classed 
as  rural  have  recreational  needs  which  must  be 
met,  at  least  partly,  by  land  and  facilities  publicly 
owned  or  freely  usable  by  the  public. 

National  and  State  parks  and  other  related  types 
of  recreational  areas  are  intended  to  attract  and 
provide  equally  for  all  elements  of  the  population. 
What  the  rural  resident  chiefly  needs  is  something 
roughly  equivalent  to  the  parks  and  playgrounds 
established  in  and  near  the  city  for  the  urban 
dweller.  Generally  speaking,  such  areas  as  are 
acquired  and  developed  for  his  needs  will  be 
smaller  than  the  general  run  of  State  parks;  they 
will  include  provision  for  many  of  the  activities 
that  characterize  the  city  playground,  such  as  base- 
ball, Softball,  tennis,  volleyball,  badminton,  horse- 
shoes, and  swimming.  Of  equal  importance  with 
these  will  be  provision  for  group  activities — picnics, 
musical  and  dramatic  presentations,  competitive 
sports,  festivals,  pageants,  dancing — the  means  by 
which  the  dweller  in  the  country  may  satisfy  those 
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gregarious  instincts  and  the  urge  for  self-expression 
which  are  given  so  little  rein  in  the  daily  lives  of 
millions  of  rural  people. 

4.  For  vacation  use,  by  all  the  population, 
wherever  resident,  there  are  needed — 

(a)  Extensive  public  holdings  in  all  those  parts 
of  the  country  characterized  by  forests,  rugged 
terrain,  lakes  and  streams,  or  any  combination  of 
these  characteristics.  In  the  western  half  of  the 
United  States,  where  the  Federal  Government's 
policy  of  retaining  its  remaining  forest  properties 
was  adopted  in  time  to  keep  much  of  the  most 
spectacular  mountain  area  from  passing  into  pri- 
vate hands,  most  of  the  land  required  for  extensive 
vacation  uses  is  already  in  public  ownership,  and 
the  problem  is  largely  one  of  adjustment  of  use  and 
administration  so  that  these  lands  may  yield  the 
largest  possible  return  to  society.  In  the  eastern 
half  of  the  United  States,  which  contains  70  percent 
of  the  total  population,  the  need  is  very  much 
greater,  while  the  means  of  supplying  it  through 
lands  now  publicly  owned  is  very  much  less. 

Public  ownership  of  lands,  particularly  by  State 
and  Federal  agencies,  has  been  rapidly  extended 
throughout  most  of  the  region  east  of  the  Rockies 
during  the  present  decade.  In  the  more  rugged 
sections  within  this  region,  the  United  States 
Forest  Service  has  now  acquired  several  million 
acres  of  land,  much  of  it  suitable  for  development 
for  vacation  use,  and  much  of  it  developed,  or 
under  development,  for  such  use.  Most  of  the 
lands  acquired  by  the  Forest  Service,  however, 
are  at  such  a  distance  from  the  larger  cities  that 
the  mere  cost  of  getting  to  them  is  so  great  as  to 
make  their  use  difficult  or  impossible  for  more  than 
half  of  the  people  of  the  cities.  Part  of  the  rest 
can  make  fairly  frequent,  and  the  remainder  at 
least  annual,  use  of  them,  and  their  potential  con- 
tribution to  this  kind  of  public  enjoyment  is 
considerable.  Except  for  coastal  frontage,  it  appears 
likely  that  in  most  of  the  States  in  the  eastern  half 
of  the  United  States  lands  now  owned  by  or  in- 
cluded in  the  purchase  program  of  the  Forest 
Service,  plus  the  holdings  and  proposed  acquisitions 
of  the  various  State  conservation,  park  and  forestry 
agencies,  will  come  close  to  providing  the  lands 
needed  for  this  type  of  use.  On  such  properties 
there  is  need  for  public  campgrounds,  cabin  colo- 
nies, group  camps,  and  the  various  kinds  of  public 
resorts,  allocated  as  to  kind,  extent,  and  location  in 


proportion  to  prospective  public  use.  In  this  phase 
of  the  total  effort  to  provide  adequately  for  desira- 
ble public  recreation,  it  is  urgently  necessary  to 
coordinate  planning  among  the  several  Federal 
agencies  and  the  several  State  agencies,  in  order  to 
provide  what  is  needed  and  at  the  same  time  to 
avoid  such  multiplication  of  locations,  or  facilities, 
or  both,  and  duplication  of  planning  and  adminis- 
trative organizations  as  will  lay  a  needlessly  large 
administrative  and  maintenance  cost  upon  either 
the  user  or  the  general  public.  For  any  region 
there  should  be  a  coordinated  recreational  plan  in 
which  all  agencies  and  all  lands  shall  have  their 
proper  place  as  well  as  the  individual  plans 
prepared  by  each  agency. 

(b)  As  indicated,  the  mountainous  and  other 
wilderness  and  semi-wilderness  properties  of  the 
Federal  and  State  agencies  referred  to  are  usually 
so  located  that  more  than  half  the  population  are 
unable  to  use  them.  Furthermore,  the  urban 
populations  of  much  of  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Iowa, 
Nebraska,  the  Dakotas,  and  Illinois  are  even  less 
advantageously  located  with  respect  to  possible  use 
of  such  publicly  owned  areas.  Yet  a  vacation  in 
the  out-of-doors  in  attractive  natural  or  naturalistic 
surroundings,  where  a  reasonable  variety  of  recrea- 
tional occupation  may  be  obtained,  is  desirable 
for  all  and  particularly  for  those  whose  limited 
means  normally  provide  only  limited  recreational 
opportunities.  And  while  they  are  desirable,  neither 
rugged  terrain  nor  spectacular  scenery  is  essential 
to  the  enjoyment  of  an  outdoor  vacation  experience. 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  most  pressing 
problem,  if  this  desirable  and  beneficial  experience 
is  to  be  brought  within  reasonably  easy  reach  of 
the  whole  population,  is  to  provide  vacation 
areas  close  to  the  persons  who  need  them  and  who 
cannot  afford  to  seek  them  at  a  distance. 

Areas  of  the  kind  needed  are  pretty  well  typified 
by  many  of  the  recreational  demonstration  areas 
administered  by  the  National  Park  Service.  These 
possess,  generally,  an  interesting  and  occasionally 
exciting  terrain,  fair  forest  cover  that  will  steadily 
improve  under  proper  protection  and  management, 
and  flowing  waters  valuable  for  a  variety  of  recre- 
ational uses.  They  are  located,  as  a  rule,  sufficiently 
close  to  urban  populations  so  that  they  may  be  used 
for  short  or  long  periods  by  persons  for  whom  a 
trip  of  as  much  as  200  miles  from  home  represents  a 
heavy  financial  outlay;  they  are  close  enough,  too, 
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so  that  subsidy  of  transportation  for  underpriv- 
ileged individuals  or  groups,  if  provided,  will 
represent  a  comparatively  small  expense  for  each 
individual  served. 

It  is  in  areas  such  as  these,  close  to  using  popu- 
lations, that  provision  should  be  made  for  organ- 
ized group  camping,  as  well  as  for  such  other 
vacation  facilities  as  inexpensive  cabins  and  tent 
camp  sites,  supplemented  by  development  of  those 
recreational  facilities  and  services  which  are 
needed  to  make  a  vacation  an  interesting,  enjoy- 
able, and  beneficial  experience. 

It  will  doubtless  be  found  possible  frequently  to 
provide  on  a  single  area  not  only  vacation  use  but 
also  the  day,  week-end,  and  holiday  use  for  which 
provision  is  urged  in  Sections  1  and  2. 

5.  Due  to  the  extraordinary  recreational  value 
of  ocean,  lake,  and  river  frontage,  both  because  of 
the  opportunities  it  offers  for  a  variety  of  physical 
activities  and  because  of  the  "refreshment  of  mind 
and  spirit"  provided  by  combinations  of  land  and 
water,  the  necessity  of  providing  an  adequate 
quantity  and  quality  of  such  properties  for  public 
use  cannot  be  over-emphasized.1  Adequate  quan- 
tity may  be  defined  as  sufficient  in  extent  to  permit 
all  necessary  development  without  undesirable 
crowding,  or  encroachment  by  private  enterprise. 
Since  the  wildlife  associated  with  water  margins 
is  often  of  exceptional  interest  to  the  public,  ample 
area  in  which  to  permit  its  protection  and  display 
will  add  greatly  to  the  public  value  of  any  such 
holdings.  Frequently  beach  areas  are  associated 
with  a  hinterland  of  marsh  and  swamp  of  low 
monetary  value,  but  which  provides  the  favorite 
habitat  to  a  large  and  interesting  variety  of  bird 
and  animal  life.  Whenever  possible  such  hinterlands 
should  be  acquired  with  the  frontage  and  full 
protection  accorded  them. 

It  is  believed  that  acquisition  of  at  least  ten  per 
cent  of  the  shore  line  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 

1  At  the  dedication  of  Dr.  Edmund  A.  Babler  Memorial  State  Park  in 
Missouri,  October  10,  1938,  Secretary  Ickes  said:  "When  we  look  up 
and  down  the  ocean  fronts  of  America,  we  find  that  everywhere  they  are 
passing  behind  the  fences  of  private  ownership.  The  people  can  no 
longer  get  to  the  ocean.  When  we  have  reached  the  point  that  a  nation 
of  12i>,000,000  people  cannot  set  foot  upon  the  thousands  of  miles  of 
beaches  that  border  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  except  by  per- 
mission of  those  who  monopolize  the  ocean  front,  then  I  say  that  it  is 
the  prerogative  and  the  duty  of  the  Federal  and  State  Governments  to 
step  in  and  acquire,  not  a  swimming  beach  here  and  there,  but  solid 
blocks  of  ocean  front  hundreds  of  miles  in  length.  Gall  this  ocean  front 
a  national  park,  or  a  national  seashore,  or  a  State  park,  or  anything  you 
please — I  say  that  the  people  have  a  right  to  a  fair  share  of  it." 


Oceans,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
of  major  lakes  and  streams  would  be  justified  by 
the  public  benefits  that  would  result  therefrom. 
This  percentage  applied  to  ocean  and  gulf  frontage 
would  provide  approximately  a  mile  of  frontage 
for  each  120,000  persons  resident  within  100  miles 
of  salt  water;  distribution  of  areas  should,  of 
course,  be  related  as  directly  as  possible  to  the 
distribution  of  this  tributary  population,  though 
experience  has  shown  that  ocean  beaches  attract 
heavy  patronage  from  much  greater  distances 
than  100  miles. 

6.  It  would  appear  to  be  generally  agreed  that 
those  areas  containing  scenery  of  such  distinction  as 
does,  or  is  certain  to,  attract  users  from  considerable 
distances  and  in  fair  numbers,  should  be  in  public 
possession.  "They  should  be  characterized  by  scenic 
and  recreational  resources  of  kinds  that  are  un- 
likely to  be  reasonably  well  conserved  and  made 
available  for  public  enjoyment  under  private 
ownership,  or  which  under  private  ownership  are 
likely  to  be  so  far  monopolized  as  to  make  it  seri- 
ously difficult  for  the  ordinary  citizen  to  secure 
enjoyment  of  them,  except  at  a  cost  in  time  and 
money  disproportionate  to  the  cost  of  providing 
that  enjoyment"  2  through  areas  publicly  owned. 

The  inspirational  values  of  exceptionally  striking 
and  beautiful  scenery  are  great — even  though  diffi- 
cult or  impossible  to  calculate.  For  that  reason 
selection  of  areas  that  contain  such  scenery  is  justi- 
fied, even  though  prospective  attendance  might,  in 
some  cases,  be  comparatively  light. 

7.  On  the  same  plane  with  the  scenic  areas  are 
areas  or  structures  of  historic,  prehistoric,  or  scien- 
tific significance.  There  is  need  for  continued  and 
energetic  effort  on  the  part  of  public  agencies  to 
assure  preservation  of  America's  heritage  of  his- 
toric and  archeological  sites  and  structures  for  the 
enlightenment  and  inspiration  of  her  people.  As  is 
recognized  by  the  Historic  Sites  Act  of  1935,  such 
action  does  not  necessarily  involve  immediate  or 
even  eventual  public  ownership,  but  may  be  accom- 
plished in  many  cases  without  disturbing  private  or 
semipublic  owners. 

8.  For  special  recreational  uses,  six  additional 
types  of  development  suggest  themselves  as  impor- 
tant in  rounding  out  and  completing  our  State  and 
Federal  recreational  systems.  These  are: 

(a)  Parkways.    The  modern  parkway  idea  was 

2  F.  L.  Olmsted— California  State  Park  Survey,  1929. 
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represented  earliest  by  county  and  other  under- 
takings of  the  character  of  the  Westchester  County 
Parkway  system  in  New  York  and  the  Mount 
Vernon  Memorial  Highway  from  Washington  to 
Mount  Vernon.  Valuable  precedents  in  the  exten- 
sion of  the  concept  were  established  in  New  York 
State  by  the  construction  of  the  Long  Island  State 
Parkways  and  the  Eastern  State  Parkway  which  is 
now  under  construction  leading  from  New  York 
City  to  Albany.  The  Blue  Ridge  Parkway,  extend- 
ing from  Shenandoah  National  Park  to  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  National  Park,  now  approach- 
ing completion;  the  Natchez  Trace  Parkway, 
following  the  course  of  an  historic  travel  route,  and 
now  under  construction;  and  the  proposed  Missis- 
sippi River  Parkway — all  these  represent  still 
further  extensions  of  the  original  concept.  They 
point  the  way  to  the  utilization  of  the  parkway  on 
a  national  scale  to  supplement  and  complement 
both  the  Federal  Park  system  and  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  system. 

Travel  along  trunk  highways  has  today  become 
largely  a  chore,  something  to  be  accomplished  in 
the  shortest  possible  time.  The  pleasure  of  motion 
and  viewing  the  countryside  has  been  seriously 
lessened  by  the  mixing  of  all  kinds  of  traffic;  by  the 
frequency  of  intersections;  and  by  the  uncontrolled 
use  of  adjacent  lands  which,  by  means  familiar  to  all 
of  us,  has  made  most  of  the  roadsides  of  our  heavily 
traveled   roads  an  eyesore  and  an  abomination. 

Since  the  parkway  is,  in  its  essence,  an  elongated 
park  traversed  by  a  road,  the  abutting  property 
owners  have  no  right  of  access,  light,  or  air. 
Traffic  other  than  by  passenger  cars  is  excluded; 
and  the  traffic  that  is  permitted  gains  access  only 
at  safe  points  separated  by  considerable  distances. 
The  properly  planned  parkway  possesses  beauty. 
Structures  such  as  gasoline  stations,  restaurants, 
and  overnight  accommodations  are  there  to  serve 
the  traveler  and  only  so  many  of  them  are  permit- 
ted as  he  really  needs.  Increasingly,  as  on  any 
good  highway  where  traffic  warrants  it,  the  oppos- 
ing lines  of  traffic  are  separated  by  a  strip  of  varying 
width. 

Even  should  parkway  construction  proceed  for 
some  time  without  any  national  parkway  plan, 
there  is  little  likelihood  that  any  will  be  constructed 
where  it  is  not  justified.  Yet  the  time  is  surely  ripe 
to  begin  the  planning  of  a  national  parkway  sys- 
tem, so  that  it  may  develop  in  an  orderly  fashion; 


so  that,  so  far  as  possible,  the  most  pressing  needs 
may  be  met  first;  and  so  that  their  designation  and 
construction  may  be  integrated  with  both  the 
Federal  and  State  park  and  highway  systems. 

The  move  toward  a  national  parkway  system  is 
a  move  toward  restoration,  to  the  car  owner,  of 
those  returns  in  pleasant  driving,  to  which  his 
payment  of  a  variety  of  special  and  general  taxes 
fully  entitles  him. 

(b)  Trails  and  Trailways.  Millions  of  Ameri- 
cans have  forgotten,  or  have  never  known,  the 
pleasure  of  walking.  On  the  one  hand,  the  city 
never  has  made  adequate  provision  for  it,  since 
pavements  are  not  particularly  attractive  to  the 
person  who  walks  for  the  pleasure  of  walking.  And 
the  country  road  of  30  years  ago  has  graduated 
into  a  modern  highway  where  no  provision  has 
been  made  for  the  pedestrian,  and  where,  even  if 
such  provision  were  made,  the  pleasure  of  walking 
would  be  largely  destroyed  by  the  close-by  presence 
of  noisy  and  odoriferous  traffic. 

Fine  and  useful  as  are  the  Appalachian  Trail 
along  the  Appalachians  from  Maine  to  Georgia, 
the  Long  Trail  through  the  Green  Mountains,  the 
John  Muir  Trail  along  the  Sierras,  and  other  trails 
of  this  type,  they  serve  only  a  handful  of  persons. 
If  walking,  one  of  the  best  forms  of  recreation,  is  to 
regain  the  place  to  which  it  is  entitled  in  the  recrea- 
tional scheme,  the  facilities  for  its  enjoyment  must 
be  tremendously  expanded.  Men  and  women  and 
children  who  live  in  cities  should  be  able  to  go  to 
the  end  of  the  bus  or  trolley  line  and,  only  a  short 
distance  from  there,  to  exchange  the  hard  pave- 
ment for  the  resilient  surface  of  a  footpath  leading 
across  fields  and  through  woods,  "up  hill  and  down 
dale."  Successfully  undertaken  in  scattered  regions 
by  trail  clubs  and  walking  clubs,  the  provision  of 
walking  facilities  by  such  groups  needs  encourage- 
ment and  support,  as  a  means  of  supplementing 
the  wilderness  trails  and  the  trails  and  paths  that 
are  developed  in  parks  and  forests. 

State  trails  were  authorized  as  a  proper  function 
of  the  State  by  Massachusetts  as  long  ago  as  1924, 
but  with  little  result  in  actual  accomplishment 
there  or  by  extension  to  other  States.  Established 
largely  by  right-of-way  easement  on  private  lands 
rather  than  by  means  of  public  ownership,  and 
maintained  by  a  public  agency,  public  trails 
should  be  given  recognition  for  their  importance 
in  any  adequate  recreational  plan,  and  their  use 
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encouraged  in  every  possible  way.  Desirable  foot- 
path or  trail  locations,  in  longer  or  shorter  loops, 
or  as  connections  between  low-fare  public  trans- 
portation lines,  can  be  found  in  abundance. 
These,  when  and  if  developed,  can  wisely  be 
supplemented  by  the  longer  cross-country  trails 
or  paths,  such  as  are  being  extended  and  mapped 
in  several  regions  under  the  aegis  of  Youth  Hostels. 
Such  trails  as  these  require,  for  their  fullest  useful- 
ness, low-cost  overnight  housing  such  as  that 
organization  has  arranged.  To  the  walker  on  such 
trails  belongs,  not  the  narrow  strip  of  land  on 
which  the  trail  happens  to  lie,  but  all  that  he  can 
see,  of  meadow  and  woodland,  hill  and  stream,  to 
the  farthest  horizon. 

(c)  Routes  of  Water  Travel.  The  commercial 
usefulness  of  the  canals,  constructed  by  the  hun- 
dreds of  miles  before  and  at  the  time  of  the  ad- 
vent of  the  railroad,  has  now  almost  completely 
disappeared;  recognition  of  their  potential  useful- 
ness as  recreational  routes  has  barely  begun.  De- 
velopment of  facilities  for  recreational  use  of  the 
Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  in  Illinois  was  started 
with  the  beginning  of  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  in  1933.  Similar  development  of  the  old 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Canal  along  the  Potomac 
above  the  Nation's  Capital  is  now  well  under  way. 
These  two  examples  of  long-neglected  assets  lying 
close  to  very  large  populations  may  be  expected 
to  point  the  way  to  similar  undertakings  elsewhere. 
The  canals,  offering  excellent  recreational  experi- 
ences both  to  the  walker  and  the  canoeist,  possess 
in  addition  unusual  historical  interest;  they  are 
reminders  of  a  picturesque  and  often  exciting  phase 
in  the  history  of  American  transportation;  in  many 
places,  the  canals  and  their  appurtenances,  such 
as  the  lock  tenders'1  houses  along  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  Canal,  possess  unusual  charm  that  adds 
enjoyment  to  their  use. 

Related  in  character  to  these  is  the  Intracoastal 
Waterway,  extending  from  Massachusetts  to  Flor- 
ida, active  commercially — and  none  the  less  inter- 
esting for  it — but  used  extensively  also  as  a  route  for 
pleasure  craft.  It  can  logically  be  further  developed 
as  a  recreational  waterway  by  control  of  the  use  of 
its  banks,  provision  of  public  areas  for  camping 
and  picnicking,  preservation  of  the  many  historic 
features  along  its  course,  and  added  facilities  for 
servicing  of  small  craft. 

(d)  Waysides.    This  term  is  used  to  designate 


all  those  provisions  of  land,  really  integral  parts  of 
the  complete  highway,  needed  as  stopping  places 
to  enable  the  traveler  to  derive  greater  enjoyment 
from  use  of  the  highway  itself.  It  may  designate 
simply  a  place  off  the  traveled  surface  of  the 
road  where  the  motorist  may  pause  to  enjoy  a 
pleasant  view,  or  to  read  an  historical  marker, 
without  endangering  himself  or  others.  It  may 
mean  a  few  shady  acres  where  he  may  stop  for  a 
picnic  lunch  or  just  for  brief  relief,  in  pleasant 
surroundings,  from  sitting  in  an  automobile.  Some 
separation  from  the  sight,  sound,  and  smell  of 
traffic  is  at  least  highly  desirable. 

As  in  the  case  of  several  other  types  of  recreational 
areas,  it  is  impossible  to  formulate  any  absolute 
quantitative  recommendations  as  to  extent  or 
frequency  of  location  for  waysides.  Attractive  views, 
or  points  of  historic  interest,  may  be  numerous  or 
rare,  depending  on  the  place.  Rest  and  picnic  places 
might  well  be  provided  ultimately  along  well- 
traveled  trunk  highways  at  intervals  of  15  to  20 
miles,  with  somewhat  longer  intervals  on  highways 
less  traveled. 

(e)  Control  of  Outdoor  Advertising.  The  blight 
which  has  been  laid  on  the  American  landscape  by 
outdoor  advertising  of  all  kinds,  from  the  snipe  sign 
on  a  tree  to  the  modern,  illuminated  "landscaped" 
billboard  which  so  often  is  planted  in  the  fore- 
ground of  the  loveliest  views  from  the  highway,  is 
one  to  cause  any  American  to  blush  with  shame. 
Outdoor  advertising,  designed  to  attract  the  motor- 
ist's attention,  which,  to  just  the  degree  that  it  is 
successful  in  accomplishing  its  purpose  is  a  menace 
to  safety  on  the  highway,  has  no  legitimate  place  in 
the  rural  or  wilderness  American  scene.  It  can  be 
eliminated  or  controlled,  and  by  legal  means. 

The  zoning  of  outdoor  advertising  out  of  residence 
and  other  locations,  by  city  or  county  zoning  agencies 
is  recognized  as  a  constitutional  use  of  the  police 
power.  The  State,  from  which  cities  and  counties 
derive  their  zoning  power,  can  exercise  in  its  own 
behalf  any  power  it  can  delegate  to  any  other 
governmental  agency.  Exercise  of  that  power,  by 
passage  of  suitable  State  legislation,  should  be  urged 
upon  State  legislatures  by  all  those  agencies  and 
individuals  interested  in  preserving  and  restoring 
the  amenities  of  the  American  countryside. 

(f)  Preservation  of  Roadside  Beauty.  Acquisi- 
tion of  attractive  highway  border  strips,  or  use  of 
scenic  easements  to  obtain  assurance  of  the  preser- 
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Figure  49. 

A  complete  recreational  system  (or  an  urban  region  includes  areas  and  facilities  (or  all  appropriate  types  o(  recreation  located 
at  varying  distances  (rom  the  population  centers  so  that  (ull  enjoyment  and  benefit  may  be  obtained  by  all  of  the  people  during 
the  various  recreational  periods — week  day,  holiday,  week  end,  and  vacation.  Parkways  following  the  most  scenic  routes  lead 
from  the  city  to  or  near  the  major  recreational  areas  and  points  of  interest,  the  seashore,  lakes,  mountains,  and  important  cities. 
Freeways  provide  safe,  fast  routes  of  travel  to  points  beyond  the  region  and  relieve  secondary  and  local  routes  of  interregional 
traffic.  Parks,  monuments,  and  forests,  located  within  easy  access  for  holiday  and  week  end  and  certain  vacation  use,  include 
facilities  for  group  camping.  National  parks  and  monuments  preserve  the  outstanding  areas  of  interregional  and  national  im- 
portance and  provide  vacation  facilities  for  those  able  to  travel  some  distance.  National  and  State  and  community  forests 
protect  the  watersheds  of  the  region  and  afford  certain  opportunities  for  recreation. 
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Figure  50. 

In  a  metropolitan  region,  parks,  parkways,  and  forests  preserve  the  scenic  and  other  natural  resources  for  the  enjoyment  of 
the  people  and  provide  open  spaces  near  their  homes  where  they  can  participate  in  the  various  recreational  activities  on  week 
days  and  holidays.  Most  of  the  land  along  all  streams,  lowlands  subject  to  flood,  wooded  valleys,  and  historic  features  in  or 
near  the  city  are  set  aside  for  recreational  use.  The  metropolitan  region  illustrated,  which  is  typical  of  many  metropolitan 
regions,  includes,  in  addition  to  the  central  city,  a  number  of  satellite  cities  in  parts  of  four  counties  lying  in  two  States.  Foot, 
bridle,  and  bicycle  paths  are  included  in  the  parks  and  parkways  near  the  center  of  the  region,  but  on  the  periphery  separate 
facilities  are  provided  for  these  types  of  travel,  such  as  the  Appalachian  Trailway  and  the  Pacific  Crest  Trailway.  Waysides  are 
located  along  the  main  routes  of  travel,  providing  opportunities  for  the  tourists  to  stop  and  relax,  enjoy  a  view,  picnic,  and 
camp.  The  planning  and  development  of  areas  and  facilities  for  a  metropolitan  or  urban  region  require  the  coordinated  efforts 
of  municipal,  metropolitan,  county,  State,  and  Federal  agencies. 
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vation  of  natural  features  which  contribute  to  the 
enjoyment  of  driving,  offers  an  opportunity  further 
to  preserve  highway  recreational  values  for  the  user 
of  the  highway.  Michigan  and  Minnesota,  among 
the  States,  and  the  Society  for  the  Protection 
of  New  Hampshire  Forests,  among  the  private 
organizations,  have  done  notable  work  along  these 
lines  worthy  of  emulation  throughout  the  entire 
country. 

Responsibility  for  Execution.  This  chapter, 
thus  far,  represents  an  endeavor  to  indicate  what 
is  needed,  if  the  recreational  requirements  of  our 
people  are  to  be  met.  Such  a  plan  possesses  little 
significance  unless  it  is  possible  at  the  same  time  to 
indicate,  on  a  logical  basis,  the  part  which  the 
various  types  of  agencies,  Federal,  State,  and  local, 
should  play  in  providing  and  administering  lands 
and  facilities. 

At  the  two  ends  of  the  scale — the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  municipality — there  appears  to  be 
general  agreement  as  to  certain  responsibilities. 
That  the  Federal  Government  should  own  and 
administer  areas  which  qualify  as  national  parks 
and  monuments,  few  will  dispute.  It  is  wholly  log- 
ical that,  within  the  limits  of  needs  that  may  be  met 
at  reasonable  cost,  and  subject  to  proper  coordi- 
nation, the  recreational  opportunities  offered  by 
national  forests,  national  wildlife  refuges,  and  other 
Federal  properties  should  be  developed  and  util- 
ized. Nor  is  there  any  important  difference  of  opin- 
ion as  to  the  responsibility  and  obligation  of  the 
municipality  to  provide  needed  parks,  parkways, 
and  play  areas  within  its  boundaries.  It  is  within 
the  vast  field  between  these  two  extremes  that  we 
enter  the  realm  of  dispute  and  uncertainty.  It  may 
be  indicated  by  such  questions  as  these: 

1.  Should  the  Federal  Government  assume,  in 
addition  to  its  task  of  development  and  administra- 
tion of  national  parks  and  monuments,  the  cost  of 
acquiring  such  areas. 

2.  Should  the  Federal  Government  undertake  to 
acquire,  develop,  and  administer  those  areas  for 
which,  because  they  are  of  recreational  importance 
to  a  fairly  large  region  comprising  more  than  one 
State  or  parts  of  several  States,  the  individual  State 
cannot  be  expected  to  assume  responsibility? 

3.  Should  the  State  assume  responsibility  for 
acquisition,  development,  and  administration  of 
only  those  areas  which  may  be  said  to  possess  State- 


wide significance,  and,  if  so,  how  are  the  respective 
responsibilities  of,  for  example,  Texas  and  Rhode 
Island,  to  be  determined? 

4.  Is  an  area  of  outstanding  quality  which  hap- 
pens to  lie  close  to  a  large  city  and  which  is  certain 
to  be  used  mostly  by  those  who  live  within  that  city, 
to  be  considered  wholly  the  city's  responsibility? 

5.  What  is  the  place  of  the  county  and  metropoli- 
tan park  district  in  the  recreation-land  scheme  of 
things? 

6.  To  what  extent,  if  any,  should  responsibility  of 
acquisition,  or  development,  or  administration  be 
shared  by  Federal  and  State  government  or  by 
State  and  local  government? 

Let  us  seek  to  supply  an  answer  to  these  questions, 
on  which  successful  accomplishment  of  a  national 
recreational  area  program  so  largely  depends, 
realizing  that  because  of  the  federal  character  of 
this  country  and  the  large  degree  of  sovereignty  still 
reserved  to  the  States,  there  are  certain  to  be  al- 
ways sharp  differences  in  law  and  practice  among 
State  and  local  units  of  government,  and  consider- 
able variations  in  their  concepts  of  responsibility. 

For  a  long  period  the  practice  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  connection  with  acquisition  of 
national  parks  and  monuments  from  private 
ownership  was  to  require  that  the  necessary  lands 
be  furnished  to  it  without  cost — a  practice  based 
largely  on  the  conviction  that  such  a  requirement 
would  be  effective  in  preventing  the  creation  of 
second-rate  parks.  In  addition  to  the  doubtfulness 
of  its  logic,  it  may  be  claimed  justly  that  this 
method  by  no  means  assures  inclusion  of  genuinely 
worthy  areas  in  the  system — as  witness  the  period 
of  time  which  has  passed  since  the  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park  was  authorized,  without  the  State  of 
Florida  having  taken  any  effective  step  either  to 
acquire  the  land  or  to  provide  proper  protection 
to  its  resources.  It  would  seem  that  if  the  Nation, 
rather  than  just  the  State  of  Florida,  has  a  con- 
cern for  the  preservation  of  this  unique  area,  its 
concern  may  quite  logically  be  indicated  by  pro- 
vision of  purchase  funds,  particularly  if  the  State  is 
to  turn  the  lands  it  owns  over  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Funds  used  to  purchase  Isle  Royale  Na- 
tional Park  lands  have  come  principally  from  the 
Federal  Treasury,  while  the  Great  Smokies  has 
reached  the  required  acreage  only  because  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  supplied  funds  to  supplement 
those  furnished  bv  the  States  of  North  Carolina  and 
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Tennessee  and  by  private  contributors.  Standards 
of  admission  to  the  federal  park  system  are  safe- 
guarded by  better  means  than  insistence  on  acqui- 
sition of  lands  by  funds  from  other  sources  than 
the  Federal  Government. 

For  what  might  be  called  Federal  or  national 
recreational  areas — a  poor  term  since  "recreational 
area"  is  generic  and  applies  properly  to  any  type 
of  holding  administered  for  recreation  by  the 
Federal  Government — the  answer  is  less  easily 
given.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  for  any  area 
needed  to  meet  the  recreational  requirements  of 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  and  which,  because  of  its 
regional  importance,  would  place  on  the  individual 
State  a  burden  of  initial  cost  greater  than  it  could 
logically  be  expected  to  bear,  there  is  justification 
for  participation  by  the  Federal  Government  in 
meeting  that  cost.  The  degree  of  participation 
would  probably  vary  with  respect  to  each  individ- 
ual area,  perhaps  on  the  basis  of  such  calculations 
as  might  be  made  as  to  the  relative  benefits  likely 
to  be  obtained.  This  type  of  calculation  is  in 
many  ways  analogous  to  that  practiced  with 
respect  to  local  improvement  district  assessments 
or,  specifically  in  the  case  of  parks,  by  assessments 
levied  on  benefited  communities  for  support  of  the 
Boston  Metropolitan  Park  System.  Normally  it 
would  be  expected  that,  because  of  contingent 
benefits  accruing  from  an  influx  of  out-of-State 
travel,  such  as  gasoline  taxes,  local  purchases,  and 
payment  for  use  of  special  facilities  in  the  park 
itself,  the  State  would  provide  administration  and 
such  funds  as  were  needed  to  support  it,  though 
Federal  participation  in  the  cost  of  adequate 
development  might  properly  be  provided  on  the 
same  basis — and  with  the  same  justification — as 
participation  in  land  purchase. 

By  analogy  it  would  appear  that  the  State's 
concern  with  provision  of  recreational  areas  and 
facilities  extends  beyond  the  State  equivalents 
of  national  parks — the  areas  of  genuinely  State- 
wide significance;  and  every  State  system  in  exist- 
ence has  recognized  that  fact  in  actual  practice. 
There  seems  to  have  developed  a  special  State 
park  type  of  undertaking  which  is  based  on  such 
area  qualities  as  topography  or  other  natural 
features  of  considerably  more  than  average  interest, 
sufficient  extent  to  provide  satisfactory  extensive 
recreation,  and  provision  for  those  kinds  of  recrea- 
tion— such  as  picnicking,  camping,  hiking,  climb- 


ing, boating,  fishing,  and  use  of  nature  trails — 
which  result  in  greatest  enjoyment  if  carried  on 
in  a  natural  environment.  Swimming  facilities, 
valuable  as  they  are  both  from  the  participants' 
standpoint  and  as  an  attraction  to  build  up  or 
retain  attendance  at  a  volume  that  makes  the 
operation  cost  per  visitor  economically  low,  are 
not  of  the  essence  of  it.  Essentially  it  is  the  kind  of 
place  worth  going  a  considerable  distance  to  enjoy, 
if  one  is  able  to  do  it;  but  that  fact  does  not  preclude 
the  location  of  parks  of  such  character  close  to 
heavy  populations.  That  is  just  so  much  the 
better;  but  the  difficulty  usually  is  to  find  qualified 
areas  sufficient  in  extent  to  meet  the  heavy  use 
such  proximity  to  heavy  population  usually 
entails. 

It  is  with  respect  to  areas  so  located,  which,  in 
the  natural  course  of  events,  are  called  upon  to 
meet  such  day-by-day  use  as  is  usually  provided 
by  city  park  systems,  that  States  would  appear  to 
be  justified  in  expecting  some  degree  of  local 
participation  in  the  costs  of  acquisition,  develop- 
ment, and  even  of  operation,  since  any  such  area 
provides  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  relief  for  the 
pressure  on  the  city  to  provide  parks  and  play- 
grounds. The  city  is  thus  a  special  beneficiary 
and  should  pay  something  for  the  special  benefit 
it  receives. 

Closely  analogous,  within  the  State-local  field  of 
action,  to  those  regional  areas  previously  discussed 
as  a  joint  Federal-State  responsibility,  are  those 
holdings,  characterized  by  rather  exceptional  use- 
fulness for  physical  recreation,  serviceable  to  nearby 
populations  of  two  or  more  counties  and  possibly 
several  cities,  for  which  no  single  local  agency  can 
be  expected  to  assume  full  responsibility.  They  do 
not  possess  "such  distinction  as  does,  or  is  certain 
to,  attract  users  from  considerable  distances  and 
in  fair  numbers,"3  yet  they  are  an  essential  part 
of  the  necessary  all-around  provision  for  recrea- 
tional needs.  Most  States  have  included  in  their 
systems  at  least  some  properties  such  as  these. 
Again,  because  of  the  heavy  proportion  of  purely 
local  use  to  which  they  are  normally  subjected,  it 
is  believed  that  some  equitable  contribution  by 
local  governmental  agencies  may  properly  be 
expected  by  the  State,  or  even  that  the  process 
may  be  reversed  and  the  State  contribute  to  the 
cost  of  acquisition,  development,  and  maintenance 

3  Vide  chapter.     Page  125,  Col  2. 
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in  cases  where  a  local  government  is  disposed  to 
take  the  initiative  in  these  matters.  While  the 
practices  are  by  no  means  general,  at  least  one 
State,  Mississippi,  has  approved  legislation  au- 
thorizing local  units  of  government  to  contribute 
to  the  cost  of  developing  and  administering  State 
parks,  and  several  States  have  turned  over  to 
local  governments  the  task  of  administering  areas 
acquired  and  developed  by  them  or  with  Federal 
assistance. 

In  certain  situations,  the  county  and  the  metro- 
politan park  district  have  an  important  and 
legitimate  place  in  the  park  and  recreational 
picture.  In  the  largely  rural  county,  the  county 
appears  to  be  the  logical  agency  to  establish  and 
manage  systems  of  parks  and  recreational  areas 
which  will  provide,  reasonably  near  at  hand,  some 
of  those  means  of  recreation  that  are  socially 
valuable  but  which  otherwise  the  country  dweller 
is  likely  to  lack — areas  that  will  appeal  to  or 
stimulate  his  feeling  for  beauty,  that  will  preserve 
some  typical  sections  of  the  native  landscape,  that 
will  cater  specifically  to  his  gregarious  instincts  or 
provide  him  with  the  means  of  indulgence  in 
group  games  and  sports.  That  suggestion  is  made 
with  full  consciousness  of  the  possibility  that, 
because  of  the  shockingly  uneconomic  multiplicity 
oi  counties,  it  may  be  impractical  lor  many  ol  them 
to  undertake  a  park  and  recreational  program  and 
provide  competent  planning,  development,  and 
administration.  This  situation  points  to  the  vital 
necessity  of  State  park  and  recreational  agencies 
equipping  themselves  to  supply  State  aid  in  the 
form  of  advisory  service  on  both  the  technical  and 
administrative  phases  of  such  county  undertakings. 

In  complete  contrast  is  the  typical  metropolitan 
park  system,  serving  a  city,  or  even  two  or  more 
cities  whose  zones  of  influence  overlap,  and  the 
nearby  satellite  communities  with  their  varying 
degrees  of  urbanization.  These  are  not  infre- 
quently established  on  county  boundary  bases,  as 
in  Milwaukee  County,  Wisconsin,  and  the  Cook 
County  Forest  Preserve  District  in  Illinois.  They 
provide  a  reasonable  and  workable  means  of 
affording  day-by-day  recreation  to  those  whom 
they  are  designed  to  serve,  and  which  would  be 
unlikely  to  be  adequately  provided  by  the  cities 


which  form  the  core  of  the  metropolitan  com- 
munity. 

It  will  be  seen  that  provision  of  adequate 
recreational  facilities  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole  is 
in  very  large  degree  dependent  on  joint  agreement 
and  action  on  the  part  of  agencies  at  the  several 
levels  of  government,  and  that  this  must  be  based 
upon  understanding  of  and  agreement  on  the 
logical  degree  of  responsibility  each  bears  toward 
situations  in  which  there  is  a  legitimate  joint 
interest.  As  a  means  of  bringing  this  about  the 
application  of  the  Federal  aid  principle  to  the 
relationship  between  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  States,  and  of  the  State  aid  principle  to 
the  relationship  between  State  and  local  units  of 
government  is  coming  more  and  more  to  the  fore 
as  a  possible  solution.  Its  effectiveness  is  proved  in 
a  number  of  fields  of  governmental  activity  and, 
specifically,  in  other  branches  of  conservation  such 
as  forestry  and  wildlife.  In  these  it  has  served 
mightily  to  spur  activity  and  accomplishment  for 
purposes  of  genuine  national  or  State  significance, 
and  it  has  tended  to  equalize  the  burden  of  that 
accomplishment  on  the  public  as  a  whole. 

Few  persons  today  are  likely  to  discount  seriously 
the  value  of  a  truly  national  highway  system  or  to 
deny  that,  without  Federal  aid,  there  would  be 
many  States  which  would  still  be  far  back  of  the 
procession  in  supplying  roads  that  are  essential 
components  of  that  national  system.  Every  rea- 
son, of  human  need  and  of  equalization  ol  burden, 
which  can  be  adduced  in  support  of  such  aid  for 
highways,  education,  forestry,  wildlife,  etc.,  applies 
also  to  the  preservation  of  our  scenic,  historic, 
scientific,  and  outdoor  recreational  resources  and 
their  development  for  human  use.  It  seems  prob- 
able that  such  aid  could  be  extended  by  such 
methods  as  would  protect  the  national  interest 
without  involving  any  undesirable  encroachment 
on  the  independence  of  action  of  State  and  local 
government.  National,  State  and  local  interest 
and  responsibility  are  inextricably  intermingled 
in  this  as  in  almost  every  other  field  of  human 
endeavor,  but  there  appears  to  be  no  good  reason 
why  that  community  of  interest  and  responsibility 
cannot  be  placed  ultimately  on  a  coordinated  and 
sound  basis. 
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STATE  RECREATION  MAPS 


The  approximate  location  of  all  local,  State,  and 
Federal  parks  and  related  recreational  areas  which 
have  been  reported  to  the  National  Park  Service 
are  shown  on  the  State  maps  which  appear  on  the 
following  pages.  Only  those  local  areas  situated 
outside  of  municipal  limits  are  included;  and  a 
local  park  system  is  designated  only  by  one  park 
symbol,  regardless  of  the  number  and  type  of  indi- 
vidual areas  in  the  system.  The  symbols  for  pro- 
posed areas  indicate  the  general  location  where 
the  recreation  study  has  revealed  the  need  for  addi- 
tional facilities;  continued  study  will  undoubtedly 
necessitate  changes  in  this  pattern.  The  classifica- 
tion of  existing  areas  and  the  proposals  are  not 
necessarily  those  of  the  States  concerned.  Nor  is 
the  classification  of  areas  under  National  Park 
Service  administration  considered  ideal.  Serious 
thought  is  being  given^both  to  simplification  of 


the  present  recognized  classifications  and  to  a  re- 
grouping of  areas  in  accordance  with  it. 

The  population  figures  given  here,  as  elsewhere 
in  the  report,  are  from  the  1930  census,  those  for 
1940  not  having  been  available  at  the  time  this 
material  was  prepared. 

By  Proclamation  of  the  President,  July  30,  1940, 
the  names  of  most  of  the  national  wildlife  areas 
listed  were  changed  to  "National  Wildlife  Refuge" 
except  for  the  following: 

Charles  Sheldon  Wildlife  Refuge,  Nevada,  was 
changed  to  Sheldon  National  Antelope  Refuge. 

Hart  Mountain  Antelope  Refuge  in  Oregon  was 
changed  to  Hart  Mountain  National  Antelope 
Refuge. 

Elk  Refuge  in  Wyoming  was  changed  to  National 
Elk  Refuge. 
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LEGEND 


EACH    FIGURE    REPRESENTS    100,000    PEOPLE 
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The  population,  which  is  64  percent  white,  is  predominantly  rural 
farm  in  character.  It  is  evenly  distributed  over  the  State  with  the 
exception  of  the  large  concentration  in  Birmingham  and  its  environs  and 
a  thinning  out  toward  the  Florida  boundary.  The  majority  of  the  Negro 
population  is  located  in  Birmingham  and  through  the  central  part  of  the 
State  from  east  to  west.  The  economic  conditions  of  a  majority  of  the 
people  are  such  as  to  preclude  extensive  travel  for  recreational  purposes. 

The  outstanding  recreational  sections  of  the  State  are  the  mountain 
regions  in  the  north  and  the  Gulf  shore  in  the  south,  neither  of  which 
are  of  such  a  character  as  to  attract  vacationists  from  beyond  adjoining 
States.  Streams  are  generally  too  silted  or  polluted  to  be  adapted  to  wide 
recreational  use.  The  Gulf  coast,  while  primarily  a  summer  resort,  has 
limited  appeal  to  winter  vacationists.  The  mountains,  due  to  climatic 
conditions  and  scenery,  offer  fine  opportunities  for  summer  recreation. 

The  State  has  in  the  process  of  development  a  well-distributed  system 
of  areas  for  the  white  population,  but  additional  facilities  located  near 
the  people  for  day-use  activities  are  needed.  The  largest  amount  of 
publicly  owned  acreage  should  be  located  near  Birmingham  and  in  the 
mountains.  There  is  also  a  great  need  for  State  and  local  areas  for  Negro 
use.  The  greatest  amount  of  acreage  for  this  race  should  be  near  Birming- 
ham and  in  the  central  part  of  the  State.  Additional  Gulf  frontage  in 
public  ownership  is  warranted.  Attention  should  be  given  to  clearing  up 
streams  in  order  to  make  them  available  for  recreational  use. 


STATE — Continued 


FEDERAL  Existing 

National  forests:  acreage 

26.  Tombigbee  purchase  unit 1,  559 

39.  Talladega 325,  571 

45.  Black  Warrior 174,  175 

62.  Conecuh 68,  749 

Total i  570,054 

National  wildlife  areas: 

1.  Petit  Bois  Bird  Refuge 523 

50.  Wheeler  Migratory  Waterfowl  Refuge  41,800 

Total 42,  323 

National  parkway: 

14.  Natchez  Trace  (authorized) 

Recreational  demonstration  area: 

52.  Oak  Mountain 7,  805.  19 

iSW  Conservation  Service  land  utilization  project: 

89.  Tuskegee 2  355 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority  areas: 

15.  Wilson  Reservation 50 

16.  Muscle  Shoals  Park 400 

17.  Nitrate  Plant  Res.  No.  2 70 

47.  Wheeler  Park 1 ,  100 

Total 1,  620 


Proposed 
additions 


3,400 


STATE 
State  parks: 

3.  Gulf  (including  Gulf-Morgan   Park- 
way)   

6.  Cedar  Creek 

24.  Chickasaw 

29.  Little  River 

38.  Valley  Creek 

53.  Oak  Mountain 

7 1 .  The  Lagoons 

73.  Weogufka 

79.  Monte  Sano 2, 

80.  DeSoto 4, 

1  Area  under  Federal  administration  June  1938. 

2  Acreage  being  developed  for  recreation,  portion  of  large  project. 


4,522 

660 

560 

2,120 

1,080 

940 

240 

803 

2,  111 

4,650 


Stale  parks — Continued 

82.  Cheaha 

86.  Chewacla 

94.  Chattahoochee.. 


Existing 

acreage 

2,639 

822 

596 


Proposed 
additions 


Total 21,743 

Proposed  State  parks: 

5.  Mobile  County 

1 8.  Dismals 

20.  Tuscaloosa  Area 

27.  Silver  Creek  Falls 

32.  Big  Tree 

36.  Dallas  County 

42.  Jefferson  County 

44.  Clear  Creek  Falls 

48.  Limestone   County 

49.  Finley  Island  Bluff 

51.  Birmingham  area 

54.  Turn   Around 

57.  Montgomery  area 

58.  Montgomery    County 

77.  Gadsden  area 

78.  Guntersville 


Total 

State  monuments: 

22.  Mound 

72.  Fort  Toulouse.  .  . 

74.  Talladega 

83.  Horse  Shoe  Bend  . 


260 

7 
421 

5 


Total 693 

Proposed  State  monuments: 

30.  Fort  Mims 

68.  Pocosins 

State  forests: 

63.  Panther  Creek 5,  040 

66.  Pea  River 3  31,  327 


Total . 


36,  367 


LOCAL 

Proposed  local  parks: 

4.  Baldwin  (1  area) 

7.  Washington  County  (1  area) 

8.  Choctaw  (2  areas) 

9.  Sumter  (1  area) 

10.  Greene  (1  area) 

1 1 .  Pickens  (2  areas) 

12.  Lamar  (1  area) 

13.  Marion  (1  area) 

1 9.  Fayette  (1  area) 

21.  Tuscaloosa  (1  area) 

23.  Hale  (2  areas) 

25.  Marengo  (1  area) 

28.  Clarke  (2  areas) 

31.  Escambia  (1  area) 

33.  Conecuh  (1  area) 

34.  Monroe  (2  areas) 

35.  Wilcox  (2  areas) 

37.  Perry  (1  area) 

40.  Bibb  (1  area) 

41 .  Shelby  (1  area) 

3  Soil    Conservation    Service    area    transferred    to  State 
Forestry  for  administration. 


400 
400 


400 
1,600 


550 

80 
800 


500 

500 
200 


5,430 


70 


70 


40 

40 

120 

100 

100 

120 

80 

60 

80 

100 

140 

100 

120 

40 

60 

160 

140 

100 

40 

40 

Division  of 
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LOCAL— Continued 

Existing  Proposed 

Proposed  local  parks — Continued  acreage  additions 

43.  Walker  (1  area) 40 

46.  Lawrence  (1  area) 40 

55.  Elmore  (1  area) 60 

56.  Autauga  (1  area) 60 

59.  Lowndes  (2  areas) 140 

60.  Butler  (2  areas) 160 

61.  Covington  (1  area) 40 

64.  Coffee  (1  area) 40 

65.  Dale  (1  area) 40 

67.   Crenshaw  (2  areas) 100 

69.  Pike  (1  area) 60 

70.  Bullock  (2  areas) 140 

75.  Talladega  (1  area) 100 

76.  Etowah  (1  area) 40 

81.  Calhoun  (1  area) 60 

84.  Chambers  (1  area) 100 


LOCAL — Continued 


Proposed  local  parks — Continued 

85.  Talapoosa  (1  area) 

87.  Lee  (1  area) 

90.  Russell  (2  areas) 

91.  Barbour  (2  areas) 

92.  Henry  (2  areas) 

93.  Houston  (1  area) 


Total . 


Municipal  parks: 

95.  Mobile  (1  area) 

96.  Montgomery  (2  areas) , 

97.  Birmingham  (2  areas) . 


Existing 
acreage 


267 

280 
314 


Proposed 

additions 


40 
100 
140 
100 
120 

60 


«  3,  560 


Total 861  

4  16  parks  (980  acres)  for  whites;  38  parks  (2,580  acres)  for  Negroes. 
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ARIZONA 


EACH    FIGURE    REPRESENTS    100,000    PEOPLE 
EACH    SQUARE    REPRESENTS   1,000,000    ACRES 


LEGEND 

EXISTING  PROPOSED 

PARKS        £3 

WAYSIDES A 

MONUMENTS □ 

•  •••    ....     TRAILWAYS 0000 

PARKWAYS == 

•  FORESTS 

♦  WILDLIFE    AREAS 


ACREAGE— Parks  and  Related  Areas 
Existing  Proposed 

National       15,555,799.2         

State  7, 797. 0         

Local  45, 689. 4         


Total         15,609,285.6 


ARIZONA 


The  population  is  largely  in  the  irrigated  sections,  concentrated 
around  Phoenix  and  Tucson,  with  great  stretches  of  desert  and  moun- 
tain country  containing  few  if  any  inhabitants.  Approximately  two- 
thirds  of  the  State  is  in  Federal  ownership,  national  parks  and  monu- 
ments, national  forests,  wildlife  areas,  Indian  lands,  reclamation  lands, 
grazing  districts  and  unreserved  public  domain. 

The  great  wealth  of  scenic,  historic,  and  scientific  recreation  re- 
sources, including  climates  favorable  for  all  types  of  recreational  activi- 
ties both  for  summer  and  winter,  accounts  for  the  continually  increasing 
number  of  tourist  and  seasonal  residents  coming  into  the  State. 

Most  of  the  population  centers  are  fairly  well  served  by  municipal, 
metropolitan  or  county  parks  and  nearby  forest  areas.  There  is  no 
State  park  system  and  there  does  not  appear  to  be  a  real  need  for  one. 
Consideration  should  be  given  to  preserving  the  scenic  values  along  the 
highways  and  the  provision  of  wayside  parks  for  the  benefit  of  travelers. 
There  are  many  important  historic  and  archeologic  sites  which  should 
be  preserved  for  the  benefit  of  the  State  and  the  Nation. 

Large  bodies  of  water  in  this  desert  and  semidesert  country  are  of 
special  recreational  significance,  and  those  such  as  Lake  Mead  and 
Lake  Havasu  are  of  sufficient  importance  because  of  the  spectacular 
settings  to  warrant  development  for  recreation  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

FEDERAL 


Existing 
acreage 
645,119.5 

330,  687 

40 

201,291 

472.  5 

521.4 

35,865.3 

3, 040 

1,879.4 

1,120 

63,284 

10 

90,  302.  3 

360 

83, 840 

10,694.8 

Total 823,  407.  7 

National  recreational  areas: 

4.  Boulder  Dam 1,  142,  779 

National  forests: 

9.  Kaibab 1,  772,  529 

12.  Prescott 1,  265,  714 

27.  Coconino 1,  730,  420 

30.  Tonto 2,  410,  636 

33.  Crook 1,  422,  777 

35.  Coronado 1,  317,  616 

52.  Sitgrave 801,  735 

61.  Apache 679,  432 


National  park: 

22.  Grand  Canyon .... 
National  monuments: 

7.  Organ  Pipe  Cactus . 

10.  Pipe  Spring 

1 1 .  Grand  Canyon  .... 

16.  Casa  Grande 

20.  Montezuma  Castle . 

23.  Wupatki 

24.  Sunset  Crater 

26.  Walnut  Canyon .  .  . 

32.  Tonto 

42.  Saguaro 

45.  Tumacacori 

54.   Petrified  Forest .  ..  . 

56.  Navajo 

57.  Canyon  de  Chelly.  . 
63.   Chiricahua 


Proposed 
additions 


Total '11,400,859 

National  wildlife  areas: 

31.  Salt  River  Reservation 21,  120 

1  Area  under  Federal  administration  June  1938. 


FEDERAL— Continued 

Existing 
National  Wildlije  areas — Continued.  acreage 
60.  Apache  Migratory  Waterfowl  Ref- 
uge    2,  5 1 4 

64.  Cabeza  Prieta  Wildlife  Refuge  ....  860,  000 

65.  Kofa  Wildlife  Refuge 660,  000 

Total 1,  543,  634 

STATE 

State  parks: 

18.  Papago 1,  185 

59.  Saguaro 5,  920 

Total 7,  105 

State  monuments: 

36.  Fort  Lowell 12 

39.  University  Ruin 40 

43.  Colossal  Cave 640 

Total 692 

Proposed  State  monuments: 

6.  Joshua  Tree 

8.  Ajo  Copper  Mine 

13.  Fort  Whipple 

1 7.  Maricopa  Wells 

19.  Fort  McDowell 

21.  Tuzigoot 

28.  Kinishba 

29.  Travertine  Bridge 

37.  San  Jose 

40.  San  Xavier 

44.  Tubac 

46.  Camp  Crittenden 

47.  Guevavi 

48.  Quiburi 

49.  Tombstone 

50.  Fort  Grant 

51 .  Fort  Apache 

53.  Battle  of  Big  Dry  Wash 

55.  Awatovi 

58.  Fort  Defiance 

62.  Fort  Bowie 

LOCAL 

County  parks: 

3.  Haulpai,  Mohave  County 2,  328.  4 

38.  Tucson  Mountain,  Pima  County.  .  28,  185 

Total 30,513.4 

Proposed  county  park: 

1 .  Yuma  County 

County  monument: 

34.  Beshbagowah,  Gila  County 

Metropolitan  parks: 
15.  Phoenix  (4  areas) 14,  696 

41.  Tucson,  Randolph  Park 480 

Total 15,  176 

Proposed  metropolitan  park: 
25.  Flagstaff 


Proposed 
additions 
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EACH    FIGURE    REPRESENTS    100,000    PEOPLE 
EACH    SQUARE    REPRESENTS    1,000,000    ACRES 


— r-      ARKANSAS 

LEGEND 

EXISTING 

PROPOSED 

■     . . . .     MONUMENTS 

.    .        □ 

••••    ....     TRA1LWAYS 

.   .    oooo 

.     PARKWAYS  

•  FORESTS 

♦  WILDLIFE    AREAS 

ACREAGE— Parks  and  Related  Areas 

Existing 

National             2,134,834.4 
State                         18,261.6 
Local                               930. 

Proposed 

Total                2,154,026             

ARKANSAS 


The  population  was  79.4  percent  rural  in  1930  and  rather  evenly 
distributed,  with  the  major  concentration  occurring  in  the  Arkansas 
River  Valley  between  Little  Rock  and  Pine  Bluff.  One-fourth  of  the 
population  is  Negro  and  they  comprise  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
in  the  lowland  counties  along  the  Mississippi  and  White  Rivers. 

The  Ozark  and  Ouachita  Mountains  in  the  northwest  half  of  the 
State  divided  by  the  scenic  Arkansas  River  Valley  form  the  major 
recreation  section  of  the  State.  The  beautiful  wooded  mountains,  fine 
streams  and  large  springs,  combined  with  a  favorable  climate,  attract 
vacationists  from  within  and  without  the  State. 

The  Arkansas  State  Park  Board  has  made  considerable  progress  in 
the  development  of  a  State  park  system.  However,  a  strip  of  territory 
running  from  north  to  south  through  the  center  of  the  State  is  still 
unprovided  with  recreational  areas.  This  territory  includes  the  State's 
major  population  center  of  Little  Rock  and  16  smaller  urban  com- 
munities. 

There  is  need  for  certain  additional  State  parks  and  for  local  day-use 
areas  for  the  white  and  Negro  rural  population. 

Consideration  should  be  given  preservation  and  improvement  of 
scenic  recreational  travel  routes  through  the  State  and  the  provision 
of  wayside  areas  for  the  enjoyment  of  tourists. 

Congress  has  authorized  the  construction  of  seven  large  reservoirs"  in 
Arkansas  and  the  State  should  consider  the  planning  and  development 
of  recreational   areas   adjacent   to   those  reservoirs. 


FEDERAL 

Existing 

National  park:  acreage 

11.  Hot  Springs 1,  006.  4 

National  forests: 

7.  Ozark 787,155 

10.  Ouachita 1,  237,  155 

Total 12,024,  310 

National  wildlife  areas: 
25.  White  River  Migratory  Waterfowl 

Refuge 96,311 

29.  Big  Lake  Bird  Refuge 9,379 

Total 105.690 

Soil    Conservation    Service    land    development 
projects:  2 

2.  Boston  Mountain 10 

4.  Northwest  Arkansas 908 

'Area  under  Federal  administration  June  1938. 


Proposed 
additions 


FEDERAL— Continued 

Soil     Conservation    Service    land    development        Existing 
projects — Continued.  acreage 

5.   Eureka  Springs 400 

22.  DeValls  Bluff 10 

26.  Marianna-Helena 2,  500 

Total 3,  828 

Proposed  national  parkway: 

23.  Mississippi  River 


STATE 


State  parks: 

3.  Devils  Den 

8.  Mount  Nebo .  .  . 

9.  Petit  Jean 

12.  Lake  Catherine . 
18.  Watson  Negro.  . 
21.  Buffalo  River.  .  . 
28.   Crowley's  Ridge . 

Total 

Slate  monuments: 

17.  Donaghey 

24.  Arkansas  Post .  .  . 


4, 

230 

3, 

375 

2, 

999 

2 

048 

100 

1 

735 

273 

H 

850 

20 

61.6 

Total 

Stale  wildlife  area: 
27.   Craighead  County . 


LOCAL 

County  parks: 

1.  Lake  Lu  Emma,  Crawford  County. 

Poison  Springs,  Ouachita  County.  . 

Calion  Lake,  LTnion  County 

Summit,  Marion  County 

Mississippi  County  Park 

Municipal  parks: 

1 3.  Hope  (1  area) 

14.  Texarkana  (1  area) 

19.  Little  Rock  (2  areas) 


15. 
16. 
20. 
30. 


Total . 


81.  6 


3,420 


35 

175 
720 


930 


Proposed 
additions 


14,760 


2  Acreages  given  are  portions  of  large  projects  being  developed  for 
recreation,  March  1939. 
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CALIFORNIA 


LEGEND 

EXISTING  PROPOSED 

^    PARKS  .  .  .  .  5j? 

d(L   WAYSIDES     .  1A1 

■    MONUMENTS    □ 

••••  TRAILWAYS  .  oooo 

PARKWAYS.  .   =  = 

•  FORESTS 

♦  WILDLIFE    AREAS 


ACREAGE— Parks  and  Related  Arzas 

Existing  Proposed 

23,991,735.5 
313,242.7 
20,194.7 


28,504 


EACH    FIGURE    REPRESENTS    100,000    PEOPLE 
EACH    SQUARE    REPRESENTS    1,000,000    ACRES 


Total 


24,325,172.9 


28,504 


CALIFORNIA 


Most  of  the  people  live  in  the  vicinity  of  the  two  major  cities  and  in 
the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Valleys.  Vast  stretches  of  desert  and 
mountain  country  have  little  or  no  permanent  population.  Cali- 
fornians  are  great  travelers,  and  the  network  of  fine  highways  permits 
them  to  travel  long  distances  for  their  recreation.  They  take  full 
advantage  of  the  State's  913-mile  coastline,  the  scenic  mountains,  vast 
deserts,  and  virgin  forests. 

Federal  agencies  have  contributed  greatly  toward  the  provision  of 
recreation  areas  and  preservation  of  the  natural  recreation  resources, 
and  the  State  has  long  recognized  its  responsibility  in  conserving  its 
scenic  beauties. 

Private  enterprise  catering  particularly  to  the  great  tourist  trade  plays 
an  important  part  in  the  development  of  recreation.  Its  resorts,  beach 
clubs,  spas,  and  dude  ranches  are  used  by  large  numbers. 

The  recreation  plan  for  the  State  involves  the  coordination  of  the  pro- 
grams of  Federal  and  State  agencies;  the  acquisition  of  groves  of  Red- 
woods and  Big  Trees,  stretches  of  ocean  beach,  particularly  near  the 
metropolitan  centers;  historical  lands  and  buildings,  lands  around 
newly  developed  reservoirs,  a  parkway  along  the  Sacramento  River; 
and  the  acquisition  and  development  of  ample  acreage  to  serve  the  local 
needs  of  people. 


.Xdtiont 
113. 

il  parks: 
Lassen  Volcanic 

Yosemite 

Sequoia 

Total 

il  monuments: 

Cabrillo 

Channel  Islands 

Pinnacles 

Muir  Woods .  .  . 
Lava  Beds .  . 

FEDERAL 

Existing 
acreage 
104,  526.  8 
761,  111.  1 
386,  560 
454,  600 

Proposed 
additions 

132. 

137. 

147. 

1,706,797.  9 

.5 
1,119.9 

9,  908.  4 

424.5 

45,  967 

800 

1,792,520 

837,  480 

Nation 
2. 

20. 

37. 

60. 

107. 

133. 

Devil  Post  Pile . 
Death  Valley .  . 
Joshua  Tree  .  .  . 

Total 

d  national  monumer 

Palm  Canyon.  . 
ional  demonstration 

Mendocino 

il  forests: 

Cleveland 

Angeles 

Southern     Red\ 
Unit 

138. 

t: 
areas: 

vood 

Purchase 

142. 

2,  688.  220.  3 

5,  419 

379,  988 
643,  768 

1,  773,  872 

Propose 
148. 

Recreat 
76. 

28,  504 

Nation 
9. 

17. 

24. 

74. 

80. 

Mendocino 

Northern     Redwood 
Unit 

Purchase 

829,  492 

96. 

100. 

Rogue  River .  .  . 

Modoc 

Shasta 

Trinity 

Plumas 

Tahoe 

El  Dorado .... 

Stanislaus 

Mono 

Sierra  

339,051 

47,  401 

1,500.810 

1,500,749 

1,093,368 

917,773 

1,430,093 

1,  140,472 

658,  934 

585,  982 

820,  008 

796,  758 

1,517,261 

101. 

10?. 

106. 

109. 

112. 

114. 

115. 

119. 

123. 

129 

130. 

134 

FEDERAL— Continued 

Existing 

National  forests — Continued.  acreage 

135.  Inyo 1,521,570 

139  Sequoia 1,362,269 

141.  San  Bernardino 592,  910 

Total 119,452,529 

National  wildlife  areas: 

54.  Farallon  Bird  Reservation 91 

103.  Klamath  Waterfowl  Refuge  ....  20,  480 

104.  Tule  Lake  Wildlife  Refuge 36,  563 

105.  Clear  Lake  Bird  Refuge 25,  300 

116.   Sacramento     Migratory     Water- 
fowl Refuge 10,  775.  6 

146.  Salton  Sea  Wildlife  Refuge 45,  559.  7 

Total 138,769.3 

INTERSTATE 

Trailway: 

149.   Pacific  Crest  Trail 

State  parks:  STATE 

1.  Silver  Strand 215 

3.  Mission  Bay 3,  066.  7 

5.   Cuyamaca  Rancho 20,  819 

7.  Carlsbad  Beach 10 

8.  Palomar  Mountain 1,  684 

1U.  San  Clemente  Beach 100 

1 1 .  Doheny  Beach 17 

12.  Alamitos  Beach 10.  5 

14.  Manhattan  Beach 22 

15.  Santa  Monica  Beach 13.  7 

21.  Carpinteria  Beach 16.  9 

28.  Tule  Elk  Refuge 930.  4 

29.  Pismo  Beach 139.  3 

30.  Morro  Bay 1 ,  529.  9 

31.  Morro  Strand  Beach 15 

34.  San  Simeon  Creek  Beach 42.  2 

35.  Pfeiffer  Redwoods 707.  3 

36.  Point  Lobos  Reserve 336.  3 

42.  Fremont  Peak 287.  4 

44.  Sunset  Beach 167.  3 

46.  Seacliff  Beach 21 

47.  New  Brighton  Beach 47.  8 

48.  Natural  Bridges  Beach 27 

51.   California  Redwood  (Big  Basin) .  9,  997.  4 

55.  James  D.  Phelan  Beach 6 

57.  Mount  Diablo 1,  957.  2 

61.  Mount  Tamalpais 960.  7 

68.  Sonoma  Coast 698.  5 

70.  Armstrong  Redwoods 395.  4 

71.  Kruse  Rhododendron  Reserve.  .  317 
73.   Paul     M.     Dimmick     Memorial 

Grove 11.8 

75.  Van  Damme  Beach 1,  729 

77.  Russian  Gulch 1,  102 

79.  Mill  Creek 6,  953.  1 

81.  E.  R.  Hickey  Memorial  Grove.  .  40 

82.  Riehardson-Toumey  Grove 415.  5 

83.  Holbrook  Grove 276.  8 

84.  Whittemore  Grove 180 

85.  Franklin  K.  Lane  Grove 193 

86.  Alexander  Grove 94 

88.  Humboldt  Redwoods 19,  183.  6 

1  Area  under  Federal  administration  June  1938. 


Proposed 
additions 
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STATE — Continued 

Existing 

Stale  parks — Continued.  acreage 

90.  Little  River  Beach 111.  6 

91 .  Trinidad  Beach 20 

92.  Patrick's  Point 420 

94.  Dry  Lagoon  Beach 926.  7 

95.  Prairie  Creek  Redwoods 6,  467.  9 

98.  Del  Norte  Coast  Redwoods 2,  816.  7 

108.  Castle  Crags 3,  476.  6 

110.   McArthur-Burney  Falls 335.  3 

118.  Bidwell 18 

121.  Tahoe  Hatchery  Campground.  .  13.  4 

122.  D.  L.  Bliss 957.  1 

127.  Calaveras  Big  Trees 1,  951 

144.  Mount  San  Jacinto 12,  708 

145.  Anza  Desert '.  207,  689.  2 

Total 312,648.2 

Proposed  State  parks: 

1 9.  Ocean  Beaches 

50.  California  Redwood  Park  Exten- 
sion   

89.  Montgomery  Redwood  Grove 

97.  Avenue  of  the  Giants  Redwood 

Grove 

128.  South    Calaveras    Grove    of   Big 

Trees 

State  monuments: 

6.  San  Pasqual  Battlefield 2 

16.  Pio  Pico  Mansion .3 

26.  La  Purisima  Mission 516.  7 

39.  Old  Custom  House 1.4 

40.  Monterey  California  First  Theatre 

and  House  of  Gold .8 

41.  Junipero  Sena 1 

43.  San  Juan  Bautista 3.  1 

64.  Chief  Solano 3 

65.  Vallejo  Home 20.  1 

66.  Sonoma  Mission .5 

69.  Fort  Ross 3 

111.  Old  Shasta 3.  5 

120.  Donner 16.  1 

125.  Marshall 23 

Total 594.  5 

Proposed  State  monuments: 

23.  Fort  Tejon  Historic  Site 

33.  San  Joaquin  Valley  Wildflower 

67.  Petrified  Forest 


Proposed 
additions 


STATE — Continued 

Existing 

Proposed  State  monuments — Continued.  acreage 

117.  Ido  Adobe 

131.  Moaning  Cave 

Proposed  State  parkway: 

63.   Sacramento  River  Parkway 

LOCAL 

County  parks: 

4.  San  Diego  County  (21  areas).  .  .  .  512.  8 

1  3.  Orange  County  (4  areas) 328.  9 

18.  Los  Angeles  County  (14  areas) ..  .  5,235 

22.  Ventura  County  (13  areas) 724 

25.  Santa  Barbara  County  (18  areas) .  525 

27.  Kern  County  (16  areas) 1,  757.  3 

32.  San     Luis     Obispo     County     (3 

areas) 272 

38.  Monterey  County  (1  area) 39 

45.  Merced  County  (4  areas) 589 

49.  Santa  Cruz  County  (1  area) 120 

52.  Santa  Clara  County  (2  areas).  .  .  378 

53.  San  Mateo  County  (8  areas) ....  507 
56.  San  Francisco  County   (3  areas) 

(non urban) 1 .  593 

58.  Contra  Costa  County  (3  areas) .  .  234.  8 

72.  Lake  County  (1  area) 4.  4 

78.  Mendocino  County  (1  area) 40 

93.  Humboldt  County  (3  areas) 110 

124.  El  Dorado  County  (1  area) 8 

126.  Sacramento  County  (1  area).  ...  35 

140.  Tulare  County  (5  areas) 421 

143.  Riverside  County  (4  areas) 475 

Total 13,909.2 

Municipal  parks: 

99.   Pasadena  (1  area) 1,  100 

150.  Los  Angeles  (4  areas) 80.  5 

151.  Palo  Alto  (1  area) 1,  000 

152.  San  Luis  Obispo  (2  areas) 550 

153.  Modesto  (3  areas) 164 

154.  Richmond  (1  area) 42 

155.  Lodi  (1  area) 50 

156.  Sacramento  (1  area) 832 

157.  Roseville  (1  area) 10 

158.  Santa  Rosa  (1  area) 21 

159.  Oroville  (1  area) 16 

1 60.  Chico  (1  area) 2,  400 

161.  Lindsay  (1  area) 20 

Total 6,285.5 
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COLORADO 


EACH    FIGURE    REPRESENTS    100,000    PEOPLE 
EACH    SQUARE    REPRESENTS    1,000,000    ACRES 


LEGEND 

EXISTING  PROPOSED 

PARKS        £? 

WAYSIDES A 

MONUMENTS    E 

•  •••    ....     TRAILWAYS oooo 

PARKWAYS =  = 

•  FORESTS 

♦  WILDLIFE    AREAS 


ACREAGE— Parks  and  Related  Areas 
Existing  Proposed 

National       14,131,268.3  35,300 

State  1 20  

Local  37, 836.  7         


Total  14,169,225 


35,  300 


COLORADO 


Approximately  half  of  the  population  is  urban,  most  of  it  being  con- 
centrated at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Rockies  and  including  Denver,  Fort 
Collins,  and  Greeley.  The  great  arid  plains  in  the  east  are  thinly  settled, 
and  there  the  principal  concentrations  are  along  the  railroads  and  the 
South  Platte  and  Arkansas  Rivers. 

With  such  high-ranking  recreational  resources  as  the  general  high 
elevation,  mountains,  forests,  dunes,  archeologic  remains  and  geologic 
formations,  together  with  an  exhilarating  climate,  Colorado  is  an  out- 
standing vacation  and  tourist  center.  Agriculture,  mining,  and  recrea- 
tion are  its  three  major  industries. 

Colorado  contains  vast  areas  of  public  lands  suitable  for  recreatiou. 
Several  of  the  cities  have  noteworthy  park  systems  including  outlying 
areas.  Denver  is  the  principal  one,  with  its  extensive  system  of  mountain 
parks.  Colorado  Springs,  Canyon  City,  and  Boulder  also  possess  large 
acreages.  Important  private  recreation  facilities  include  resorts,  dude 
ranches,  camps,  and  hunting  and  fishing  areas.  There  are  no  State 
parks  in  Colorado. 

The  conservation  of  the  forests,  water,  wildlife,  and  the  scenic,  scien- 
tific, historic,  and  archeologic  resources  is  of  utmost  importance  to  the 
State  and  Nation.  There  is  an  urgent  need  for  day-use  facilities  such  as 
swimming  pools,  sports  fields,  and  community  centers  in  the  eastern 
plains  and  wide  mountain  valleys  where  the  climate  is  hot  and  dry 
and  the  population  is  sparse.  The  highway  program  might  well  place 
more  emphasis  on  the  conservation  and  utilization  of  recreational  re- 
sources by  roadside  improvement  work,  provision  of  overlooks,  and 
picnicking,  camping,  and  fishing  sites,  and  by  protection  against  unde- 
sirable commercial  developments  along  the  highways. 

There  should  be  developed  an  integrated  recreational  program  geared 
to  the  activities  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  public  agencies,  semipublic 
and  private  organizations. 


FEDERAL— Continued 


National  parks: 

1 1 .  Mesa  Verde 

FEDERAL 

Existir 

acreag 

51,333. 

259,416. 

g 
e 

6 

1 

7 

8 

9 

5 

4 
6 

Proposed 
additions 

36.   Rocky  Mountain  .  .  . 

35,  300 

310,749. 

125. 

155,735 

18,310. 

10 

13,968. 

1,392 

300 

46,  034. 

National  monuments: 

1 .  Hovenweep 

4.  Dinosaur 

5.  Colorado 

10.  Yucca  House 

16.  Black  Canyon  of  the  G 

23.  Holy  Cross 

27.  Wheeler 

unnison .  .  . 

40.  Great  Sand  Dunes.  .  . 

Total 

235,  876. 

26,  631 
653,165 

National  forests: 

2.  La  Sal 

6.  Grand  Mesa 

National  forests — Continued. 

7.  Uncompahgre 

8.  Montezuma 

13.  San  Juan 

19.  White  River 


Existing 
acreage 

11  A,  632 

737, 440 

1,  205,  230 

895, 499 

20.  Routt 1,  053,  480 

21.  Holy  Cross 

25.   Gunnison 

28.  Rio  Grande 

30.  Cochetopa 

31 .  Arapaho 

35.  Roosevelt 

38.  Pike 

39.  San  Isabel 


1,085,893 

1,  282,  704 

1,228,919 

1,231,  199 

961,219 

769,  952 

1,063,634 

614,935 


13,  584,  532 


Soil  Conservation  Service  land  development  project 
51.  Weld  County 


STATE 


State  monument: 

29.  Pike's  Stockade . 
Proposed  parkway: 

53.  Trinidad-Raton  . 


110 


120 


LOCAL 

Municipal  parks: 

12.  Durango  (2  areas) 

15.   Montrose  (1  area) 

18.  Rifle  (1  area) 

22.   Glenwood  Springs  (2  areas) 

41.  Trinidad  (1  area) 

44.  Pueblo  (1  area) 

45.  Cannon  City  (3  areas) 

46.  Colorado  Springs  (5  areas) 

47.  Denver  (32  areas) 

48.  Boulder  (1  area) 

49.  Loveland  (1  area) 

50.  Fort  Collins  (2  areas) 

52.   Greeley  (1  area) 

55.  Grand  Junction  (1  area) 

56.  Monte  Vista  (1  area) 

57.  Longmont  (2  areas) 

58.  Sterling  (1  area) 

59.  Rocky  Ford  (2  areas) 


3,770 

600 

454.3 

802.9 
1,  327.  3 

600 
6,360 
3,  557.  6 
13,472.6 
5,275 

720 

520 


130 

37 
55 
80 

75 


37,  836.  7 

1  Area  under  Federal  administration  June  1938. 

-1  Recreation  area  developed  as  part  of  large  project. 
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CONNECTICUT 
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EACH    FIGURE    REPRESENTS    150,000    PEOPLE 
EACH    SQUARE    REPRESENTS    1,000,000    ACRES 


LEGEND 

EXISTING  PROPOSED 

PARKS        £5 

WAYSIDES A 

MONUMENTS     d 

•  •••    ....     TRA1LWAYS 0000 

PARKWAYS =  = 

•  FORESTS 

♦  WILDLIFE    AREAS 


ACREAGE— Parks  and  Related  Areas 
Existing  Proposed 

National  

State  104,023.8         

Local  3, 987. 3         


Total 


108,011.1 


CONNECTICUT 


Approximately  80  percent  of  this  State's  people  live  in  a  strip  of 
territory  through  the  central-southwestern  region,  including  the  three 
contiguous  counties  of  Hartford,  New  Haven,  and  Fairfield. 

This  dense  population  is  characterized  by  intensive  industrial  and 
agricultural  activity.  Hartford,  New  Haven,  and  Bridgeport  serve  as  the 
busy  productive  centers  around  which  cluster  many  smaller  cities  and 
towns. 

Nearly  50  percent  of  the  gainful  workers  are  engaged  in  manufacturing 
and  mechanical  industries,  while  another  25  percent  are  employed  in 
the  trades  and  professional  services. 

Its  principal  recreational  resource  is  its  water  resources,  245  miles  of 
salt-water  shore  line,  7,619  miles  of  rivers  and  streams,  and  more  than 
1,000  lakes  and  ponds.  Its  excellent  summer  climate  also  attracts 
summer  vacationists  and  summer-home  developments  for  people  living 
in  the  metropolitan  New  York  region. 

According  to  an  estimate  of  the  Connecticut  Park  and  Forest  Com- 
mission, the  State  now  has  in  its  park  system  about  one-third  of  the 
acreage  required  to  meet  the  State's  recreational  needs.  While  its  parks 
are  well  distributed  over  the  State,  those  which  serve  the  principal  popu- 
lation centers  are  much  too  small  to  meet  the  demand  made  on  them.  A 
great  deal  of  additional  ocean  frontage  is  also  needed,  as  are  facilities  for 
camping,  picnicking,  and  other  outdoor  activities. 


STATE — Continued 


Trailwaj: 

8.  Appalachian . 


INTERSTATE 


State  parks: 

2.  Wooster  Mountain .  .  .  . 

3.  Squantz  Pond 

6.  Macedonia  Brook 

9.  Housatonic  Meadows  .  . 

11.  Mohawk  Mountain.  .  .  . 

12.  Kent  Falls 

14.  Above  All 

15.  Mount  Bushnell 

16.  Lake  Waramaug 

18.  Sherwood  Island 

22.  Indian  Well 

23.  Southford  Falls 

29.  Black  Rock 

30.  Mount  Tom 

31.  Humaston  Brook 

35.  Ivy  Mountain 

36.  Dennis  Hill 

37.  Haystack 

39.  Campbell  Falls 

46.  Sunset  Rock 

48.  West  Peak 

49.  Sleeping  Giant 

50.  Wharton  Brook 

54.  Hamonasset  Beach .  .  .  . 

57.  Trimountain 

59.  Black  Pond 

62.  Lamentation  Mountain 
65.  Talcott  Mountain  .... 

67.  Great  Hill 

68.  Dart  Island 

69.  Hurd 

71.  Brainard  Homestead.  . 

72.  Selden  Neck 

77.  Rocky  Neck 

82.  Devil's  Hopyard 

86.  Bolton  Notch 

96.  Minnie  Island 

98.  Fort  Shantock 

100.  Buttonball  Brook 


STATE 


Existing 
acreage 


327 

173 

830 

940 

156 

247 

31 

84 

95 

175 

189 

55 

713 

221 

102 

50 

240 

287 

102 

18 

181 

958 

72 

954 

6 

100 

48 

19 

41 

2 

548 

25 

122 

558 

860 

70 

1 

174 

135 


Proposed 
additions 


State  parks — Continued. 

103.   Nathaniel  Lyon   Memorial. 

105.  Mashamoquet  Brook 

106.  Wolf  Den 

109.  Beach  Pond 

111.  Saptree  Run 

112.  Quinebaug  Pines 


State  monuments: 

17.  Israel  Putnam  Memorial. 
52.  Henry  Whitefield  House  . 
97.  Fort  Griswold 


25. 

26. 

33. 

53. 

55. 

70. 

75. 

79. 

88 

91 

93. 


Total 

State  parkway: 

1 .   Merritt  Parkway 

State  waysides:1 

21.   Liberty  Grove 

Wm.  H.  Bristol  Park 

Shepardson  Haven 

Wm.  E.  Besse  Park 

Madison  Pines 

Pine  Grove 

Seven  Falls 

Shore  Road  Rest 

Oakwood 

Towne  Grove 

Crystal  Spring 

Bolton  Pines 

94.  Hi- Way  Rest 

99.   Gay  Hill 

104.  Frog  Rock 

State  forests: 

4.   Pootatuck 

7.   Housatonic 

10.  Mohawk 

24.  Naugatuck 

27.  Mattatuck 

34.   Paugnut 

40.  Tunxis 

41.  Peoples 

42.  American  Legion 

43.  Simsbury 

Nepaug 

Cockaponset 

Meshomasic 

Nehantic 

84.  New    London    Development 
No.  4  2 

85.  Salmon  River 

87.   Shenipsit 

89.  Nipmuck 

90.  Nye-Holman 

95.  New    London    Development 
No.  3  2 

102.   Natchaug 

107.  New    London    Development 
No.  1  2 


Existing 

acreage 

216 

47 

465 

28 

24 

37 

11,726 

220 

8 

40 

268 


Proposed 
additions 


1.7 

12.  1 

1.  1 

1.  2 
1.6 

2.  1 
2.  1 


44. 
56. 
66. 
81. 


Project 


Project 


Project 


969 

7,258 
3,444 
2,536 
2,783 
1,457 
5,640 
2,851 

723 

129 
2,053 
9,540 
5,553 
1,380 

604.  9 

552 
3,775 
2,  897 

186 

205.8 
6,  195 

9,  104.  3 


1  There  are  143  waysides  with  a  total  acreage  of  71.5.     Only  those  of 
1  acre  or  more  are  shown. 

2  Soil  Conservation  areas  transferred  to  the  State  for  administration. 
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STATE — Continued 

Existing 
State  forests — Continued.  acreage 

108.   Pachaug 10,  064 

1 1 3.  New    London    Development    Project 


No.  2  2 . 


496.  3 


80,  396.  3 


Proposed 
additions 


Total 

State  wildlife  areas: 

5.  South  Spectacle  Pond 1          

20.   Smith  Memorial 15           

28.  Scoville  Sanctuary 142          

38.  Wood  Creek  Pond 50          

45.  Shade  Swamp  Sanctuary 535          

58.  Durham    Meadows    Public    Shooting 

Grounds 286          

60.  Silver  Lake 160          

61.  Cromwell  Meadows  Public  Shooting 

Grounds 292          

73.  Lord's  Cove  Public  Shooting  Grounds.  212          

74.  Joshua  Town  Shad  Ponds 26          

76.  Great     Island     Public     Shooting 

Ground 235          

78.  Bride's  Lake 2          

80.   Stone     Ranch     Public       Shooting 

Grounds3 1,708          

2  Soil  Conservation  areas  transferred  to  the  State  for  administration. 

3  Military  reservation. 


STATE — Continued 

Existing 

State  wildlife  areas — Continued  acreage 

83.  Haywood  Lake 1 

92.  Fenton  River 22 

101.   Nachaug  River 8 

110.  Snake  Meadow  Brook 60 

114.  Tyler,  Dog,  and  Westside  Ponds 1 

116.  Roaring  Brook 6 

Total 3,  762 

Semipublic  areas: 

32.  White  Memorial  Foundation 3,  800 

1 1 5.  McLean  Sanctuary 4,  000 

Total 7,  800 

LOCAL 

Municipal  parks: 

19.   Fairchild  Memorial  (Bridgeport).  ...  115 

47.  Hubbard  (Meriden) 1,  200 

51.  New  Haven  (4  parks) 1,  256.  5 

63.  Hungerford  (New  Britain) 104.  8 

64.  Batterson  Park  (Hartford) 1,311 

Total 3,  987.  3 
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EACH    FIGURE    REPRESENTS    100,000    PEOPLE 
EACH    SQUARE    REPRESENTS    1,000,000    ACRES 


DELAWARE 


10  IS 


ACREAGE— Paries  and  Related  Areas 

Existing  Proposed 

National  17,503.86  

State                         1,981.  3,025 

Local  276.7  


Total 


19,761.56 


3,025 


DELAWARE 

Well  over  half  of  Delaware's  240,000  people  live  in  Wilmington  and  STATE  Existing  Proposed 

its  environs.  State  monuments :  acreage  additions 

The  outstanding  recreational  resources  of  the  State  are  its  ocean  °-  Site  of  Swedish  Settlement .25      

beach  and  tidal  waters,  both  of  which  offer  exceptional  opportunities  "•   Site  of  Dutch  Settlement 

for  all  forms  of  water  recreation.   Its  greatest  need  is  for  a  seashore  T   t   1  7^ 

park.    The  State  already  owns  3,025  acres  of  beach  land  in  four  par- 
cels.   Since   travel   distance  from  Wilmington   (over   100   miles)   and 

,  j-        i  r  i   *•  j       i  3.   Ellendale  Public  Campground 45  

other  surrounding  large  centers  ol  population  is  too  great  to  develop  ro 

these   shore    lands   purely   for    day    use,    any   development   along    the  Sta'e jorest: 

Delaware  coast  should  be  primarily  for  week-end  and  vacation  use.  2.   Redden 1,  936  

There  is  also  a  need   for  additional  park  lands  within  day-use  radius  Proposed  State  parks: 

of  Wilmington.  1 0.  Giant  Dune 

FEDERAL  j  j     Rehoboth  Beach 

National  wildlife  areas:  Existing  Proposed  1 2.   Indian  River  Beach 

5.  Bombay  Hook  Migratory  Waterfowl           acreage              additions  14    F         '  L-  T  1      r\ 

Refuge _      12,005.86      

6.  Killcohook  Migratory  Bird  Refuge .  .  586  T  t  1 

Total 12,691.86     

LOCAL 

Soil  Conservation  Service  land  development  projects:  Local  barks: 

1.  Delaware  Forest  Site  7 7.  Wilmington  (5  areas) 276.  7 

4.  Delaware  Forest  Site  2 

13.  Delaware  Forest  Site  8 

Total 4,812  


1,  274 

25 

1,418 

308 

3,025 
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ACREAGE— Parks  and  Related  Areas 

Existing  Proposed 

National       1,532,814.21     1,454,092 

State  252,881.50  23,221 

Local  3,102.30         


EACH    FIGURE    REPRESENTS    100,000    PEOPLE 
EACH    SQUARE    REPRESENTS    1,000,000    ACRES 


Total  1,788,798,01     1,477,313 


FLORIDA 


The  state's  resident  population  is  principally  located  along  the  east 
coast  from  Jacksonville  to  Miami,  in  the  central  lake  section,  on  the  west 
coast  around  Tampa  and  across  the  northern  end  of  the  State.  It  is  70 
percent  white  and  52  percent  urban  in  character.  The  trend  is  distinctly 
urban.  It  i  s  estimated  that  the  State's  population  more  than  doubles 
during  the  winter  by  the  influx  of  tourists  and  vacationists. 

Its  extensive  beaches,  mild  climate,  and  abundant  vegetative  growth 
constitute   outstanding  recreational   resources. 

It  now  has  under  development  a  system  of  10  State  parks,  each  of 
which  possesses  distinctive  and  outstanding  character.  The  State 
Recreation  Plan  recommends  the  acquisition  of  additional  scenic  areas 
and  of  several  ocean  beach  parks.  There  is  also  a  need  for  local  areas  of 
the  type  being  developed  by  the  Dade  County  Park  System  to  handle  the 
daily  recreational  wants  of  the  State's  residents  and  its  visitors.  The  need 
for  Negro  recreational  areas  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  there  are  at 
present  no  outlying  parks  dedicated  to  the  recreational  use  of  this  race. 
The  State's  wealth  of  flora  and  fauna,  its  exceptionally  fine  beaches,  and 
its  importance  as  a  winter  vacation  resort  which  attracts  people  from 
all  over  the  United  States,  warrant  extensive  Federal  participation  in 
the  provision  of  several  ocean  and  gulf  beach  parks. 


FEDERAL 


National  park  project: 
67.  Everglades 

National  monuments : 

1.  Santa  Rosa  Island. 
24.  Fort  Jefferson 

48.  Fort  Marion 

49.  Fort  Matanzas.  .  .  . 


Existing 
acreage 


9,500 
86.82 
18.51 
18.  34 


Total 

Proposed  national  memorial: 

74.  Spanish  War 

National  forests: 

3.  Choctawatchee .  .  . 

10.  Apalachicola 

43.  Osceola 

53.  Ocala 


9,  623.  67 


309,  504 
537,  226 
156,182 
314,  103 


Total 

Soil  Conservation  Service  land  development  project: 

36.  Withlacoochee 

National  wildlife  areas: 

14.  St.  Marks  Migratory  Bird  Refuge  . 
18.  Cedar  Keys  Bird  Refuge 

20.  Indian  Key  Reservation 

21.  Passage  Key  Bird  Reservation.  .  .  . 

Palma  Sola  Reservation 

Key  West  Reservation 

Great  White  Heron 

Matlacha  Pass  Reservation 

Pine  Island  Reservation 

29.  Island  Bay  Reservation 

30.  Caloosahatchee     Migratory     Bird 

Refuge 

37.  Chinsegut     Hill     Migatory     Bird 

Refuge 

Matanzas  Reservation 

Brevard  Reservation 

Pelican  Island  Reservation  .  . 
Fort  DeSoto  Refuge 


22. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 


1,317,015 
112,000 

76,  260 
378.  61 
191.  4 
36.  37 
1.  5 
1,215 
2,007 
10 
31 
11,  100 

40 


50. 

54. 
60. 

75. 


76.  Anclote  Refuge  . 


2,  033. 

07 

267. 

2 

12. 

39 

16 

421 

155 

Total 94,  175.  54 

1  Area  under  Federal  administration  June  1938. 


Proposed 
additions 
1,454,092 


State  parks: 

6.  Florida  Caverns 

1 1 .  Torreya 

16.  Suwanee  River 

32.  Myakka  River 

33.  Highlands  Hammock  . 
35.  Hillsborough  River  .  . 
40.  Gold  Head  Branch  .  . 

46.  Fort  Clinch 

52.  Volusia  Hammock .  .  . 

63.  Pan  American 

66.  Royal  Palm 


STATE 


Total 

Proposed  State  parks — 1,000-4,000  acres: 

4.  Walton  County 

8.  Jackson  County 

13.  Leon  County 

17.   Levy  County 

19.   Pinellas  County 

23.  Sarasota  County 

34.  Hillsborough  County 

45.  Duval  County 

47.   St.  John  County 

55.  Lake  County 

56.  Orange  County 

Polk  County 

Brevard  County 

Broward  County 

Palm  Beach  County 


58. 
59. 
62. 
63. 


64.  Dade  County . 


Total  ± 

State  monuments: 

7.  Battle  of  Marianna 

9.   Port  St.  Joe 

15.  Natural  Bridge 

38.  Dade  Massacre 

42.  Olustee 

State  forests: 

2.   Pensacola  Cooperative  Land   Use 

Project  2 

5.   Pine  Log 

31 .  Myakka  River 

39.  Austin  Cary  Memorial  Forest .... 

41.  O'Leno 

44.   Cary 

51.  Walaka    Cooperative     Land     Use 

Project  2 


Total . 


LOCAL 


County  parks: 

12.  Gadsden  County  (1  area). 
57.  Orange  County  (7  areas) . 
65.  Dade  County  (10  areas).  . 


Total 

Municipal  parks: 

68.  Pensacola  (1  area) 

69.  Fernandina  (1  area) 

70.  Jacksonville  (2  areas) 

71.  Tampa  (3  areas) 

72.  West  Palm  Beach  (1  area) . 

73.  Miami  (1  area) 


Existing 

Acreage 

623 

520 

1,  621 

8,  300 

3,800 

720 

1,080 

980 

525 

300 

4,000 


22,  469 


80 


196,487 
6,960 
18,610 
2,083 
1,410 
2,  733.  5 

2,049 
230,  332.  5 


337 
2,  054.  3 


2,391.3 

130 

20 

24 
177 
160 
200 


Proposed 
additions 
311 
500 


170 

80 

60 

1,100 


2,221 


21,000 


Total 711  

2  Soil  Conservation  Service  areas  leased  to  the  State  for  adminis- 
tration. 
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GEORGIA 


£*GE 


t»p^ 


EACH    FIGURE    REPRESENTS    100,000    PEOPLE 
EACH    SQUARE    REPRESENTS    1,000,000    ACRES 


LEGEND 

EXISTING  PROPOSED 

A    .  .  .  .     PARKS 5l5 

▲    .      .   -    WAYSIDES A 

■     .  .  .  .     MONUMENTS    .......     □ 

•  •••    ....     TRAILWAYS oooo 

....     PARKWAYS —  — 

•  FORESTS 

♦  WILDLIFE    AREAS 

ACREAGE— Parks  and  Related  Areas 

Existing  Proposed 

National  947,612.4  80 

State  58,358.  10,020 

Local  2,413.2         

Total  1,008,383.6  10,100 


GEORGIA 


The  population  is  chiefly  rural  and  fairly  evenly  distributed,  with 
only  30.8  percent  classed  as  urban  by  the  1930  census.  The  white 
population,  which  comprises  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  total,  is 
predominant  in  the  northern  and  southern  sections  of  the  State,  while 
the  Negro  race  is  found  in  largest  numbers  in  the  central  part  of  the 
State.  The  principal  occupation  is  farming,  with  manufacturing  becom- 
ing more  important  in  the  northern  region. 

The  State's  best  recreational  resources  are  to  be  found  in  the  scenic, 
cool  mountain  region  of  the  northwest  and  along  the  Atlantic  coast. 
Low  land  streams  and  some  of  those  flowing  from  the  mountains  are 
badly  silted. 

The  State  parks  are  not  located  within  easy  reach  of  the  principal 
urban  centers.  The  greatest  needs  are,  therefore,  for  parks  located  near 
the  urban  centers  and  for  smaller  areas  well  distributed  over  the  State 
to  be  used  for  day-use  activities.  To  date,  there  are  no  outlying  recrea- 
tional areas  for  Negroes.  Hence,  this  race  should  be  given  early  con- 
sideration in  the  development  of  both  State  and  local  systems.  Special 
attention  should  be  directed  toward  improving  the  State's  streams  in 
order  to  make  them  available  for  recreational  use.  The  State  should 
have  two  or  more  publicly  owned  ocean  beaches.  Its  interesting  history 
should  be  preserved  through  the  protection  of  its  many  significant 
historic  sites. 

FEDERAL 

Existing  Proposed 

National  monuments:  acreage  additions 

29.  Ocmulgee 688.  5      

55.  Fort  Pulaski 427.  4      


STATE— Continued 


Total 

1,  115.  9 

National  monument  project: 

62.  Fort  Frederica 

National  military  park: 

8.   Chickamauga  and  Chattanooga  .... 

6,  799.  5 

National  battlefield  site: 

12.  Kennesaw  Mountain 

60. 

National  memorial: 

10.  New  Echota  Marker 

1 

National  forest: 

35.   Chattahooche 

i  566,  295 

National  wildlije  areas: 

31.   Piedmont  Wildlife  Refuge 

58,  400 

45.  Okefenokee 

293,  009 

53.  Savannah  River 

5,414 

54.  Tybee  Island 

100 

58.  Blackbeard   Island   Migratory   Bird 

Refuge 

4,659 

60.  Wolf  Island 

575 

1,  426 

Total 

Recreational  demonstration  areas: 

5.  Pine  Mountain 

34.  Hard  Labor  Creek  .... 
38.  Alexander  H.  Stephens  . 

Total 


363,  583 

3,018 

5,802 

938 

9,758 


INTERSTATE 


Trailway: 
37.  Appalachian  Trail . 

State  parks: 

4.  Pine  Mountain .  .  .  . 

7.  Sitton's  Gulch.  .  .  . 

9.  Fort  Mountain.  .  .  . 
18.  Miona  Springs.  .  .  . 
20.  Chehaw 


STATE 


1,550 

1,390 

2,070 

800 

600 


80 


500 
1,520 
1,000 


Stale  parks — Continued. 
27.  Little  Ocmulgee.  .  . 

36.  Vogel 

44.  Laura  S.  Walker  2. 

49.   Magnolia 

61.  Santo  Domingo  .  .  . 


Total 

Proposed  State  parks: 

3.  Near  Columbus 

13.  Atlanta  region 

15.  Near  Atlanta 

17.  Near  Macon 

22.  South  Georgia 

50.  Near  Augusta 

52.  Near  Savannah 

57.   Beach  near  Savannah  . 


Total 

State  memorial  parks: 

1.  Kolomoki  Mounds 

16.  Indian  Springs 

26.  Jefferson  Davis  Memorial . 
39.  Alexander  H.  Stephens.  .  . 


Total 

Proposed  State  memorials: 

11.  Tumlin  Mounds 

State  natural  resource  reservations: 

40.  Governor  Troup 

46.  St.  Mary's  River 

47.  Wayne  County 

State  forests: 

32.  Piedmont 3 

41.  Baxley 

43.  Coastal  Flatwoods  3.  .  .  . 
51.   Gwinn  Nixon 


Total 

LOCAL 

County  parks: 

14.  Fulton  County  (3  areas) 

30.  Jones  County  (1  area) 

56.  Chatham  County  (1  area) 


Total 

Municipal  parks: 
59.  Savannah  (1  area). 
63.   Brunswick  (1  area) . 
66.  Atlanta  (1  area) .  .  . 


Total. 


Existing 

acreage 

1,385 

505 

160 

1,  100 

350 

9,910 


1,037 

157 

11 

263 


1,468 


13 

000 

980 

32 

000 

1, 

000 

46,  980 


544 
110 
720 


1,374 

769.2 

110 

160 


1,039.2 


Proposed 
additions 


1,  500 


4,  520 


2,000 


1,  500 


2,000 
5,500 


21. 
23. 
24. 
25. 


'Area  under  Federal  administration  June  1938. 


Proposed  local  parks: 

2.  Chattahoochee  or  Muscogee  County 

6.  Floyd  or  Polk  County 

19.  DoolyorCrispCounty 

Albany 

Thomasville 

Valdosta 

Coffee  County 

28.  Triggs  or  Bibb  County 

33.  Jackson  County 

42.  Waycross 

48.  Bulloch 

2  Part  of  Coastal  Flatwoods  Cooperative  Land  Use  Project. 

3  Soil  Conservation  Service  areas  transferred  to  State  for  administra- 
tion. 
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EACH    FIGURE    REPRESENTS    100,000    PEOPLE 
EACH    SQUARE    REPRESENTS    1,000,000    ACRES 


LEGEND 

EXISTING  PR0P0SE0 

PARKS        £? 

WAYSIDES A 

MONUMENTS    □ 

•  •••    ....     TRAILWAYS oooo 

PARKWAYS =  — 

•  FORESTS 

♦  WILDLIFE    AREAS 


ACREAGE— Parks  and  Related  Areas 
Existing  Proposed 

National     18,135,184.72         

State                   42,518.  37,223 

Local  460 


Total       18,177,702.72  37,683 


IDAHO 


Most  of  the  population  is  distributed  along  the  rich  river  valleys 
adaptable  for  agriculture,  in  settlements  ranging  from  single  families 
to  communities  of  10,000  inhabitants,  following  the  general  pattern  of 
a  large  fishhook.  Boise,  which  has  less  than  22,000  people,  is  the  largest 
city.  Over  70  percent  of  the  population  is  rural. 

The  State's  exceptional  recreational  resources  include  superlative 
mountains,  forests,  canyons,  lakes,  and  other  scenic  attractions.  Nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  land  is  in  public  ownership,  mostly  in  National  and 
State  forests.  Ample  recreational  facilities  for  summer  and  winter  use 
have  been  provided  in  the  mountainous  regions  by  the  United  States 
Forest  Service.  In  addition  to  Heyburn  State  Park,  located  some  40 
miles  from  Spokane,  Wash.,  the  State  owns  several  partially  developed 
recreation  areas  which  serve  a  large  number  of  residents.  Relatively 
few  communities  provide  recreational  facilities. 

Areas  of  such  outstanding  scenic  grandeur  as  the  Seven  Devils  region 
and  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Snake  should  be  preserved  in  public 
ownership.  A  State  park  system  should  be  developed  to  preserve  the 
many  scenic,  historic,  and  archeologic  sites  and  to  provide  recreational 
facilities  within  25  miles  of  communities  where  such  facilities  are  now 
lacking.  Because  of  the  great  vacation  potentialities,  the  protection  of 
roadsides  and  tourist  accommodations  merit  special  attention. 


National  park: 

51.  Yellowstone 

National  monument: 

39.  Craters  of  the  Moon  . 
National  forests: 

5.  Pavette 

6.  Weiser 

10.  Nezperce 

13.  St.  Joe 

19.  Kaniksu 

20.  Kootenai 

23.  Coeur  d'Alene 

24.  Clearwater 

25.  Lolo 

26.  Bitterroot 

27.  Idaho 

28.  Challis 

29.  Boise 

30.  Sawtooth 

38.  Salmon 

41.  Minidoka 

43.  Cache 

50.  Targhee 

51.  Caribou 


FEDERAL         Existing 
acreage 
23, 040 


48,  280.  24 

814,866 

569,383 

1,  931,  046 

784,  569 

814,866 

48,851 

689, 741 

1,  039,  704 

401,521 

828, 663 

1,783,073 

1,346,188 

1,289,972 

1,201,217 

1,701,540 

520,  545 

512,357 

1,032,644 

708, 027 

Total 118,018,773 

National  wildlife  areas: 

1.  Snake  River  Migratory  Waterfowl 

Refuge 

3.  Deer  Flat  Reservation 

40.  Minidoka  Wildlife  Refuge 

47.   Camas  Migratory  Waterfowl  Ref- 
uge   


336.  18 
10,252.  3 

25,  332 

9,  171 


Proposed 
additions 


STATE  Existing 

State  parks:  acreage 

9.   Payette  Lake 7,  646 

14.  Heyburn 7,  838 

1 7.  Priest  Lake 26,  820 

53.  Lava  Hot  Springs 187 

Total 42,491 

Proposed  State  parks: 

8.  Payette  Lakes 

15.  Coeur  d'Alene  Lake 

1 6.  Hayden  Lake 

18.  Priest  Lake 

22.  Pend  Oreille  Lake 

31.  Three  Islands  Fork 

34.  Thousand  Springs 

35.  Blue  Lake 

45.  American  Falls  Reservoir 

46.  Wolverine  Canyon 

54.  Bear  Lake 

Total 

Historical  monuments: 

1 .  Packer  John's  Cabin 10 

12.  Spalding  Memorial 17 

Total 27 

Proposed  historical  monuments: 

2.  Map  Rock 

21.  Kullyspell  House 

Total 

Proposed  scientific  monuments: 

32.  Bruneau  Canyon 

33.  Malad  River  Gorge 

37.  Shoshone  Ice  Caves 

42.  Silent  City  of  Rocks 

48.  Sand  Dunes 

49.  Crystal  Falls  Ice  Caves 

Total 

Proposed  waysides: 

4.  Boise  River 

11.  Lawyer's  Canyon  Picnic  Grounds 

Total 

LOCAL 

Proposed  county  parks: 

36.  Twin  Falls  County 

44.  Bannock  County 

Total 


Proposed 
additions 


7 

646 

640 

640 

1 

720 

1 

000 

320 

640 

1 

000 

320 

8 

000 

160 

22,  086 


2 

520 

640 

1 

280 

5 

000 

5 

000 

640 

15,080 

2 
50 


52 


300 
160 


460 


Total 45,  091.  48 

1  Area  under  Federal  administration  June  1938. 
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ACREAGE— Parks  and  Related  Areas 
Existing  Proposed 


EACH    FIGURE    REPRESENTS    100,000    PEOPLE 
EACH    SQUARE    REPRESENTS    1,000,000    ACRES 


National 

State 

Local 

184,410.1 
21,435.45 
45,038.00 

37,014.5 
33,390.0 

Total 

250,883.55 

70,404.5 

ILLINOIS 


More  than  half  of  the  people  live  within  the  Chicago  metropolitan 
region  and  another  large  segment  of  the  population  lies  within  the  other 
metropolitan  areas.  It  is  estimated  that  70  percent  of  the  population 
increase  by  1960  will  take  place  in  the  Chicago  region. 

The  greatest  need  is  for  additional  lands  to  serve  the  urban  and 
metropolitan  sections,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Chicago  and  East 
St.  Louis.  The  county  forest  preserves  in  Cook,  DuPage,  Will,  and  Kane 
Counties,  and  the  system  authorized  in  1939  for  DeKalb  County  should 
be  expanded;  additional  forest  preserves  should  be  established  in 
adjoining  counties;  and  more  State  park  facilities  are  recommended. 
There  seems  to  be  a  need  also  for  metropolitan  or  county-park  and 
forest-preserve  systems  in  Monroe,  St.  Clair,  and  Madison  Counties. 
Forest  and  park  areas,  river  and  lake-shore  frontage,  parkways,  freeways, 
and  waterways  are  perhaps  most  needed.  Adequate  frontage  on  Lake 
Michigan  is  recommended,  particularly  since  neither  the  State  nor  any  of 
the  counties  possess  lands  bordering  on  the  lake. 

Requirements  for  the  rural  population  will  be  met  to  some  extent  by 
existing  and  recommended  State,  county,  and  metropolitan  facilities, 
but  in  many  instances  they  should  be  supplemented  by  local  community 
developments. 

The  State  possesses  several  sites  of  national  significance  which  are 
attracting  increasing  numbers  of  visitors,  including  Lincoln's  Tomb 
and  Homestead,  the  reconstructed  village  of  New  Salem,  and  the 
Cahokia  Mounds.  The  tourist  use  of  natural  areas,  however,  is  not  of 
great  importance,  nor  does  it  appear  likely  that  there  will  be  any 
material  increase. 

FEDERAL 


Recreational  demonstration  area: 

15.   Pere  Marquette 

National  wildlije  areas: 

13.  Upper  Mississippi  Wildlife  Refuge.  . 

23.  Chautauqua  Lake  Migratory  Water- 
fowl Refuge 

Total 

National  forests: 

55.   Illini  Purchase  Unit 

78.  Shawnee  Purchase  Unit 


Existing 
acreage 

2,  522 

16,256.  5 

3,  980.  6 
20,  237.  1 

71,690 
89,  961 


Total i  161,651 

Soil  Conservation  Service  land  development  projects: 

54.  Crab  Orchard  Project 2 

Proposed  national  parkway: 

58.  Mississippi  River 


STATE 


State  parks: 

9.  Black  Hawk 

16.  Pere  Marquette 

28.  Mississippi  Palisades . 

29.  Apple  River  Canyon  . 

31.  Jubilee  College 

33.  New  Salem 

45.  White  Pines  Forest.  . 

56.  Giant  City 

61.  Smith-Spitler  Woods . 
66.  Starved  Rock 

Buffalo  Rock 

Illini 

Chain  O'Lakes 

Fox   Ridge 

Cave-in-Rock 

Kickapoo 


68. 

76. 
86. 
96. 
99. 
101. 


Proposed 
additions 


Total . 


200 

400 

1,670 

3 

000 

482 

518 

155 

800 

96 

104 

222.5 

277.5 

315 

185 

916 

84 

178 

1,  148 

700 

43 

457 

406 

194 

3,200 

2 

000 

520 

480 

60 

1,  300 

10,911.5 

9 

199.5 

5, 

000 

500 

3 

500 

25 

200 

5 

20 

179 

400 

1  Area  under  Federal  administration  June  1938. 

2  Recreation  area  developed  as  part  of  larger  project. 


STATE — Continued 

Existing  Proposed 

Proposed  State  parks:                                                      acreage  additions 

1.  Adams  County 1,  000 

32.  Tazewell  and  Mason  Counties 3,  000 

44.   Rock  River  (Ogle  County) 1,  000 

51.  Christian  County 1,  000 

53.    Marion-Jefferson  Counties 1,  000 

64.   McLean  County 1,  200 

73.  DeKalb-Kane  Counties 1 ,  000 

83.  Fox  River  (Kendall  County) 3,  000 

91.  Kankakee  River  (Will  County) 3,  000 

92.  Prairie  (Will  and  Kankakee  Coun- 

ties)   1,000 

97.  Little  Wabash  River  (White  Coun- 

ty)  

98.  Shawneetown   (Gallatin  County) 

105.  Lake  Michigan  Beach  (Lake  Coun- 

ty) 

Total 

State  monuments: 

4.  Fort  Edwards .5 

10.  Campbell's  Island 7 

12.  U.  S.  Grant  Home 5 

17.  Cahokia  Court  House 1 

18.  Fort  Chartres 21 

20.  Cahokia  Mounds 144 

34.  Garrison  Hill  Cemetery 

35.  Fort    Kaskaskia    (acreage    includes 

Garrison      Hill      Cemetery      and 

Pierre  Menard  Home) 57  40 

36.  Pierre  Menard  Home 

38.  Lincoln  Homestead .4        

39.  Lincoln  Tomb 7  10 

41.  Fort  Creve  Coeur 17.  5        

43.  Lincoln  Monument  (includes  Dixon 

Block  House) .5                      5 

49.  Metamora  Court  House .2  

52.  Vandalia  State  House 3  

60.  Fort  Massac 1 52.  5  

62.  Mount  Pulaski  Court  House 2  

69.  Wild  Bill  Hickok  Monument 2  

75.  Norwegian  Settlers  Monument ....  .1  

79.  Lincoln  Log  Cabin 86  214 

80.  Moore  Home 1.25  

100.  Lincoln  Trail  Monument 31  

103.  Douglas  Tomb 2  

Total 540.95  873 

Proposed  State  monuments: 

5.  Nauvoo  (Hancock  County) 1,  200 

1 1 .  Galena  Market  House 2 

22.  Fulton   County 40 

59.   Pulaski  County 500 

Total 1,742 

State  forest: 

57.  Union  County 3,  842  

State  wildlife  areas: 

6.  Oquawka 200  

40.  Sangamon 127  

47.  Sparland 873  

48.  Woodford 1,  781  

58.  Horseshoe    Lake 3,  160  

Total 6,  141  
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STATE — Continued 

Existing 
Recommended  Stale  parkways:  acreage 

14.    Illinois  River 

21.  Sangamon  River 

24.  Illinois  and  Mississippi  Canal  (in- 

cludes Roek  Falls  feeder) 

25.  Roek  River 

27.  Terrapin  Ridge 

30.  White  Pines 

50.   Lincoln  Memorial 

67.   Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal 

74.  Fox  River 

94.   Kankakee  River 

Recommended  other  parkways: 

3.   Mississippi  River 

LOCAL 

County  forest  preserve  system  r: 

46.   Winnebago 1,  100 

71.  DcKalb 

77.   Piatt 81 

84.   Kane 315 

89.  DuPage 1,  150 

90.  Will 600 

104.  Cook 35,000 

Total 38,246 

Recommended  cou  .  /)'  forest  preserve  .>  ystems: 

2.  Adams 

7.  Mercer 

8.  Rock  Island 

37.   Sangamon 

63.  Macon 

65.  McLean 

70.   LaSalle 

72.  Boone 

8 1 .  Grundy 


Proposed 

additions 


400 

400 

100 

1 

500 

1 

000 

800 

20 

000 

24 

200 

600 

165 

980 

1 

100 

820 

730 

970 

150 

190 

LOCAL — Continued 

Recommended  county  forest   preserve    systems —       Existing 
Continued.  acreage 

82.   Kendall 

85.   McHenry 

87.  Lake 

93.   Kankakee 

95.   Champaign 

102.  Vermillion 

Total 

Recommended  metropolitan  park  or  forest  pre- 
serve systems: 

19.   East  St.  Louis 

42.   Peoria 

88.  Chicago 

Municipal  parks: 

26.  Alton  (1  area) 56 

106.  Springfield  (9  areas) 2,  389 

107.  Canton  (2  areas) 123 

108.  Peoria  (4  areas) 1,  191 

109.  Monmouth  (1  area) 217 

110.  Galesburg  (2  areas) 600 

111.  Molinc  (1  area) 206 

112.  Dixon  (1  area) 201 

113.  Frceport  (3  areas) 250 

114.  Rockford  (13  areas) 773 

115.  Elgin  (1  area) 52 

116.  Elmhurst  (3  areas) 48 

117.  Naperville  (1  area) 12 

118.  West  Chicago  (1  area) 84 

119.  Streator  (1  area) 30 

120.  Bloomington  (2  areas') 100 

121.  Decatur  (2  areas) 385 

122.  Paris  (1  area) 75 

Total 6,  792 


Proposed 
additions 
105 
350 
1,000 
500 
640 
890 

9,  190 
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LEGEND 


EACH    FIGURE    REPRESENTS    100,000    PEOPLE 
EACH    SQUARE    REPRESENTS    1,000,000    ACRES 


EXISTING 

PROPOSED 

4      .... 

PARKS 

....      £ 

▲      . 

WAYSIDES 

...  A 

■        . 

MONUMENTS    .  .  . 

a 

•  •••      . 

TRAILWAYS 

PARKWAYS  

.  .  .  .    oooo 

• 

FORESTS 

♦ 

WILDLIFE    AREAS 

ACREAGE— Parks  and  Related  Areas 

Existing 

Proposed 

National 

95,  422 

State 

77,871.40 

Local 

2,256 

lot 

al 

1 75,  549.  40 

INDIANA 


More  than  half  of  the  population  is  urban,  and  the  major  concentra- 
tions lie  in  the  north  and  northwestern  part  of  the  State  extending  from 
Elkhart  through  South  Bend  to  Gary,  Hammond,  and  East  Chicago. 
Another  belt  of  comparatively  dense  population  lies  in  a  northeast- 
southwest  belt  extending  from  Fort  Wayne  through  Indianapolis  to 
Terre  Haute.  Evansville  is  the  principal  center  in  the  southern  section. 
The  smaller  communities  and  rural  population  are  fairly  evenly  dis- 
tributed. There  has  been  a  decrease  in  population  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  State  except  in  the  Evansville  and  Louisville  regions. 

The  sand  dunes  and  frontage  on  Lake  Michigan,  scattered  small  lakes 
in  the  north,  the  wooded  hill  country  south  to  the  Ohio  River,  and  the 
many  rivers  and  streams  constitute  the  principal  recreational  resources. 

Indiana's  splendid  system  of  State  parks  has  been  developed  over  the 
last  20  years.  Since  the  parks  have  been  established  primarily  to  preserve 
areas  of  outstanding  scenic  attraction,  most  of  them,  as  well  as  the  State 
and  National  forests,  are  located  in  the  southern  hill  country.  Local  day- 
use  needs  are  met  partially  by  some  50  local  park  systems. 

Additional  State  recreation  areas  are  needed  in  the  northern  half  of  the 
State  in  order  that  the  system  may  be  geared  more  closely  to  population 
pattern.  The  need  for  recreational  facilities  is  particularly  acute  in  the 
northwest  section,  which  is  included  within  and  adjacent  to  the  Chicago 
metropolitan  region.  More  local  recreation  areas  should  be  provided  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  urban  centers  and  the  rural  population  not  covered 
by  the  existing  facilities. 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  acquisition  of  submarginal  lands 
and  tax-delinquent  lands  in  the  southern  section  suitable  for  forest, 
wildlife,  and  recreational  purposes. 


Recreational  demonstration 
23.  Winamac 

FEDERAL 

areas: 

lits: 

Existing 

acreage 

6,233 

5,371 

Proposed 
additions 

54.  Versailles 

Total 

11,604 

6,408 

7,692 

7,413 

12,696 

National  forest  purchase  ui 
30.  Potoka 

35.  Pleasant  Run  .  .  . 

72.  Lost  River 

73.  Lafayette 

Total 

i  34.  209 

Soil    Conservation    Service    land    development 
projects: 

25.  Martin  County 2  31,  131 

38.  Bean  Blossom 3  18,  478 


Total *  49,  609 


STATE 
State  parks: 

8.  Turkey  Run 1,  302  

9.  Shakamak 1, 022  

14.  Lincoln 1, 756  

19.  Indiana  Dunes 2, 221  

22.  Bass  Lake  Beach 10  

24.  McCormick's  Creek  Canyon 622  

33.  Spring  Mill 1,  294  

37.  Brown  County 3,  822  

45.  Mounds 252  

46.  Muscatatuck 204  

1  Area  under  Federal  administration  June  1938. 

2  1,177  acres  being  developed  for  recreation — remainder  forest  and 
wildlife. 

3  20    acres    being    developed    for   recreation — remainder   forest    and 
wildlife. 

*  March  1939. 


STATE— Continued 

Existing 
Slate  parks — Continued.  acreage 

52.  Clifty  Falls 650 

61 .  Pokagon 938 

Total 14,093 

Recommended  State  park  or  forest  recreation  areas: 

4.  10  areas 

State  monuments: 

2.  General  Rogers  Clark  Memorial  and 

Site  of  old  Fort  Sackville 2.  12 

15.  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  Memorial.  .  .  .40 

16.  Tippecanoe  Battlefield 16.  69 

32.  Corydon  State  House 2.  50 

51.  Pigeon  Roost  Memorial 3.  79 

53.  James  F.  D.  Lanier  Memorial 2.  50 

57.  Dean  Oak .42 

Total 28.  42 

State  forests: 

10.  Greene  County 1,  338 

11.  Pike  County 6,  030 

1 3.  Scales  Lake 480 

26.  Martin  County 2,  234 

29.  Ferdinand 958 

31 .  Harrison  County 7,  140 

39.  Morgan-Monroe 12,  987 

43.  Salamonie  River 690 

47.  Jackson  County 3,  604 

48.  Clark  County 5,  439 

Total 40,920 

State  wildlife  areas: 

18.  Jasper  Pulaski  State  Game  Preserve.  4,  966 

20.  La  Porte  County  Game  and  Demon- 

stration Area 3,  250 

21.  Kankakee  State  Game  Preserve.  ...  2,  302 

36.  Brown  County  Game  Preserve 11,  400 

56.  Wells  County  State  Game  Preserve 

and  Forest 911.  98 

Total 22,  829.  98 

Recommended  parkways: 

3.  Wabash  River 

7.  Kankakee  River 

12.  Lincoln  Memorial 

1 7.  Tippecanoe 

34.  Southern  Hills 

49.  Ohio  River 

59.  Anthony  Wayne 

LOCAL 

County  parks: 

40.  Morgan  County 

55.  Henry  County 181 

60.  Steuben  County 

Municipal  parks: 

5.  Terre  Haute  (2  areas) 320 

24.  Crawfordsville  (1  area) 69 

25.  Bloomington  (2  areas) 170 

42.  Indianapolis  (1  area) 25 

44.  Mishawaka  (1  area) 44 

48.  Peru  (2  areas) 214 

58.  Connersville  (1  area) 108 

60.  Decatur  (1  area) 43 


Proposed 
additions 


165 


LOCAL— Continued  LOCAL -Continued 

M     ■  -j,  ,  j.     .        f,                ,                                     Existing  Proposed                                                                                                       Existing             Proposed 

Municipal  parks— Continued.                                    acreage  additions  Recommended  metropolitan  park  systems:                        acreage              additions 

67.  Evansville  (5  areas) 846            1 .  Evansville 

68.  Linton  (1  area) 16            6.  Gary 

69.  Michigan  City  (1  area) 30            41.  Indianapolis '.'. 

70.  La  Porte  (2  areas) 182            43.  Elkhart-South  Bend 

71.  Huntington  (2  areas) 8            46.  Muncie 

'    ■         — ■ — ■ —  53.  Louisville 

Total 2.  075            63.  Fort  Wayne .......' 
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IOWA 


1P^* 

EACH    FIGURE    REPRESENTS    100,000    PEOPLE 
EACH    SQUARE    REPRESENTS    1,000,000    ACRES 


EXISTING 


LEGEND 

PARKS 

WAYSIDES    .  . 
MONUMENTS 


PROPOSED 

□ 


•  •••    ....     TRAILWAYS oooo 

PARKWAYS =  = 

•  FORESTS 

♦  WILDLIFE    AREAS 


ACREAGE— Parks  and  Related  Areas 
Existing  Proposed 

National  25,334.1  

State                         24, 828. 4            2, 646 
Local  981.0         


Total 


51,143.5 


2,646 


IOWA 


The  distribution  of  the  population  is  remarkably  uniform  and  the 
larger  cities  are  fairly  evenly  spaced.  Only  about  40  percent  of  the 
people  are  classified  as  urban.  Agriculture  is  the  dominant  occupation. 

The  State  park  system  is  based  upon  the  Iowa  25-year  Conservation 
Plan  of  1932,  no  revisions  of  which  have  been  made  subsequently.  The 
State  is  well  supplied  with  recreation  areas  of  various  types,  including 
scenic  sites  and  areas  developed  for  active  recreational  use.  The  system 
includes  a  number  of  small  holdings  comparable  to  county  and  metro- 
politan parks  in  some  of  the  other  States,  and  several  of  the  proposed 
new  areas  follow  this  same  pattern. 

The  recreation  program  should  be  broadened  to  include  additions  to 
a  number  of  existing  holdings;  several  new  State  areas  for  active  recrea- 
tion and  for  the  preservation  of  historic  and  wildlife  values;  a  large 
acreage  of  forests  and  wildlife  lands  to  be  held  as  reservations,  some  of 
which  might  eventually  be  devoted  to  recreational  use;  establishment 
of  county  or  metropolitan  recreation  systems  for  Des  Moines,  Council 
Bluffs,  Davenport,  and  other  of  the  larger  cities,  and  recreation  areas 
in  and  near  municipalities  to  serve  urban  and  nearby  rural  residents; 
and  a  consideration  of  a  system  of  parkways  and  freeways. 


FEDERAL 

National  forests: 

65.    Chennest  Purchase  Unit 

Existing 
acreage 

Proposed 
additions 

66 

79. 

National 
40.   ' 

!  wildlife  areas: 

Union  Slough  Wildlife  Area 

Upper     Mississippi      River     Wildlife 

Total 

'  National  Parkway: 

Mississippi  River 

STATE 

■ks: 

Waubonsie 

Lake  Manawa 

632.8 
24,701.3 

103. 

25,  334.  1 

600 
750 
315 
912 
101 
157 

60 
341 

20 
5 

77 
.2 
7.3 
190 
385 
695 
130 
399 
681 
242 
560 
261 
379 
471 

27 
258 
456 
659 
147 
1,130 
366 

Proposed 
109. 

State  pa} 
1. 
3. 

240 

7. 

Lewis  and  Clark 

8. 

Stone 

Oak  Grove 

9. 

12. 

Mill  Creek 

16. 

Cold  Springs 

Blackhawk  Lake 

18. 

19. 

Storm  Lake 

24. 

Pikes  Point 

25. 

Gull  Point 

5 

27. 

Arnold  Park  Pier 

28. 

Inn  area 

30. 

Fort  Defiance 

Lake  of  Three  Fires 

34. 

36. 

Springbrook 

Ambrose  A.  Call 

Dolliver 

Ledges 

Pammel 

Lake  Aquabi 

Walnut  Woods 

Pilot  Knob 

41. 
43. 
45. 
46. 

80 
100 
500 

48. 
49. 

200 

53. 

54. 

Rice  Lake 

55. 

Clear  Lake 

56. 

Beeds  Lake 

25 

57. 

Pine  Lake 

44 

61. 

Red  Haw  Hill 

63. 

Sharon  Bluffs 

Lake  Wapello 

Lake  Keomah 

64. 

68. 

STATE — Continued 

Existing 
Stale  parks — Continued.  acreage 

72.  Heery  Woods 380 

78.  Lacey-Keosauqua 2,  227 

87.  Echo  Valley 100 

90.  Farmington 102 

92.  Oakland  Mills 110 

93.  Lake  MacBride 691 

94.  Palisades-Kepler 623 

95.  Backbone 1,  398 

98.  Wapsipinicon 232 

100.  Danville  area 613 

101.  Flint  Hills 102 

102.  McGregor  areas 544 

106.  Wild  Cat  Den 291 

110.  Bellevue 173 

Total 18,367.5 

Recommended  State  parks: 

2.  Westwind 

5.  Persia 

1 3.  Washta 

14.  Bayer 

1 5.  Essex 

17.  Fiscus 

35.  Bridgewater 

47.   Grand  River 

59.  Jasper 

60.  Red  Rock 

62.  Wayne  County 

69.  Poweshieke  County 

70.  Tama  County 

73.  Mitchell  County 

74.  Cedar  Falls-Waterloo 

76.  Benton 

80.  South  English 

81.  Belle  Plaine 

99.  Rochester 

107.  Wheatland 

State  monuments: 

10.  Gitchie-Manito 143 

21.  Indian  Village 5.  4 

26.  Pillsbury  Point 2.  5 

42.  Woodmans  Hollow 63 

44.  Barkley  Memorial 40 

85.  Fort  Atkinson 6 

96.  Bixby 69 

108.  Maquoketa  Caves 83 

Total 411.9 

Recommended  State  monuments: 

22.  Ocheyedan 

91.  First  School  House 

105.  Whitewater  Canyon 

Stale  forests: 

6.  Preparation  Canyon 167 

20.  Wanata  Peterson 149 

88.  Brush  Creek  Canyon 215 

104.  White  Pine  Hollow 610 

111.  Yellow  River 4,  289 

Total 5,430 

State  wildlife  areas: 

23.  Trappers  Bay 87 

29.  Mini-Wakon 18 


Proposed 
additions 


80 
100 
125 


329 


446 

245 
127 


2,646 
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STATE — Continued 

Existing 
State  wildlife  areas — Continued.  acreage 

31.  Lost  Island 27 

32.  Rush  Lake 62 

33.  Swan  Lake 230 

37.  Twin  Lake 15 

39.  Okamanpedan 18 

52.  Eagle  Lake 20 

82.  Twin  Springs 6 

84.  Sieverts  Springs 16 

Total 499 

State  waysides: 

58.  Lepley 10 

71 .  Beaver  Meadows 7 ! 

75.  T.  F.  Clarke 24 

97.  Silver  Lake 15 

Total 120 

Recommended  parkways: 

1 1 .  Sioux  City  to  Okoboji 

38.  Okoboji  to  Des  Moines 

51 .  Des  Moines  River 


STATE—  Continued 


Proposed 
additions 


Recommended  parkways — Continued. 

86.  Northeast  Loop 

109.   Mississippi  River 


Existing 
acreage 


LOCAL 


County  parks: 

77.   Clay  (2  areas) .... 
83.  Hamilton  (2  areas) 


80 
58 


Total 

Municipal  parks: 

67.  Council  Bluffs  (3  areas) . 
89.  Des  Moines  (1  area) .  .  . 

112.  Newton  (2  areas) 

113.  Oskaloosa  (2  areas).  .  .  . 

114.  Ottumwa  (1  area) 

115.  Centerville  (1  area).  .  .  . 
1  16    Fairfield  (1  area) 


138 

340 
160 
84 
15 
44 
160 
40 


Proposed 
additions 


Total 

Proposed  metropolitan  park  systems: 

4.  Council  Bluffs  (and  Omaha) . 
50.  Des  Moines    


843 


170 


KANSAS 
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EACH    FIGURE    REPRESENTS    100,000    PEOPLE 
EACH    SQUARE    REPRESENTS    1,000,000    ACRES 


LEGEND 

EXISTING  PROPOSED 

PARKS  £? 

.    WAYSIDES A 

.     MONUMENTS     D 

•  •••    ....     TRAILWAYS oooo 

.  .     PARKWAYS == 

•  FORESTS 

♦  WILDLIFE    AREAS 


ACREAGE— Parks  and  Related  Areas 
Existing  Proposed 


National 

State* 

Local 

Total 


13,499.1 
1,217.0 

13,716.1 


6,590 


6,590 


*State  parks  and  State  wildlife  areas  only. 


KANSAS 


The  population  is  predominantly  rural  and  unevenly  distributed. 
Forty-two  percent  of  the  people  live  in  the  eastern  one-sixth  of  the  State 
and  about  one-half  of  them  are  urban  dwellers.  The  arid  western  half  of 
the  State  contains  only  16  percent  of  the  population.  The  Negroes 
comprise  about  31/,  percent  of  the  population  and  are  concentrated 
largely  in  Kansas  City,  Wichita,  and  Topeka. 

Kansas  contains  few  areas  with  outstanding  natural  characteristics; 
the  southeastern  Black  Jack  Country  is  a  notable  exception.  Federal 
holdings  consist  of  a  few  land  utilization  projects  and  demonstration 
project  areas  administered  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  three 
Indian  reservations.  There  are  some  20  State  parks  and  recreation  areas 
scattered  throughout  the  State  and  19  of  the  counties  have  acquired 
recreational  lands,  most  of  which  are  only  partially  developed.  Virtually 
all  of  these  contain  a  body  of  water. 

The  recreation  plan  should  be  based  largely  upon  population  distri- 
bution, climatic  conditions  and  the  need  for  preserving  historic  and 
archeologic  sites.  Water  is  essential,  especially  in  the  arid  western 
plains.  Although  Kansas  is  not  a  "tourist"  State,  consideration  might 
appropriately  be  given  to  the  economic  advantages  of  providing  attrac" 
tive  accommodations  since  the  State  lies  in  the  path  of  most  of  the  east- 
west  tourist  traffic. 

There  should  be  a  well-rounded  system  of  State  recreation  areas  to 
serve  primarily  the  holiday,  week-end,  and  vacation  needs.  Urban  and 
rural  communities  should  supplement  the  system  by  providing  local  day 
use  facilities  within  comparatively  short  distances  from  where  the  people 
live. 

STATE 
State  parks: 

4.  Scott  County 

5.  Meade  County 

6.  Finney  County 

8.  Sheridan  County 

1 1 .  Decatur  County  No.  2 

17.  Clark  County 

18.  Leavenworth  County 

21 .  Rooks  County 

25.  Kingman  County 1,  562 

31 .  Ottawa  County 

32.  Butler  County 

38.  Lyon  County 

40.  Woodson  County 

50.  Neosho  County 

58.  Crawford  County  No.  1 


Existing 

acreage 

1,280 

Proposed 
additions 

1,240 

853 

436 

481 

150 

1,243 

506 

1,500 

331 

1,  562 

711 

370 

568 

2,000 

581.7 

440 

445 

800 

216 

600 

418 

380 

Total 10,871.7 

Proposed  State  parks: 

2.  St.  Jacob's  Well,  Hamilton  County 

39.  Fall  River  area 

42.  Black  Jack  area 

43.  Bee  Creek,  Chautauqua  County 

44.  Thayer  area,  Wilson  and  Neosho  Coun- 

ties   

51.  Fort  Scott,  Bourbon  County 

State  monuments: 

16.  Fort  Dodge 

19.  Kansas  Frontier  Historical  Park 200 

20.  Fort  Hays  Block  House 


6,240 


STATE — Continued 

Existing 
State  parks:  acreage 

22.  Pawnee  Rock  Historical  Park 

28.  Pawnee  Indian  Village 

34.  Pawnee  Territorial  Capitol 

52.  John  Brown  Memorial  Park 

56.  Shawnee  Methodist  Mission 

Proposed  State  monuments: 

1 .  Castle  Rock,  Cove  County 

23.  Natural  Bridge,  Barber  County 

30.  Rock  City,  Ottawa  County 

State  wildlife  areas: 

12.  Decatur  County  No.  1 97.  6 

29.  Republic  County 1,  064 

35.  Pottawattomie  County 100 

36.  Nemaha  County 705.  2 

57.  Crawford  County  No.  2 460.  6 

Total 2,  427.  4 

Proposed  State  parkways: 
41.  Blackjack 

59.  Missouri  River 

LOCAL 

County  parks: 

1 .  Stanton  County 

3.   Logan  County 

9.  Graham  County 

10.  Decatur  County 

1 3.  Norton  County 

14.  Hodgeman  County 

15.  Ford  County 

18.  Rush  County 

24.  Pratt  County 

26.  Ellsworth  County 

27.  Jewell  County 

33.  Marion  County 

37.  Waubonsie  County 

45.  Douglas  County 

46.  Shawnee  County 

47.  Atchison  County 

49.  Anderson  County 

53.  Johnson  County 

55.  Wyandotte  County 

Proposed  metropolitan  park  system: 

54.  Kansas  City 

Municipal  parks: 

60.  Anthony  (1  area) 410 

61 .  Wichita  (1  area) 640 

62.  Marysville  (1  area) 40 

63.  Hiawatha  (1  area) 22 

64.  Osawatomie  (1  area) 30 

65.  Tola  (1  area) 58 

66.  Humboldt  (1  area) 17 

Total 1,217 


Proposed 
additions 


350 


350 
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KENTUCKY 


Approximately  one-half  of  the  State's  people  live  on  farms.  Its 
Negro  population,  less  than  10  percent,  is  concentrated  in  its  urban 
districts,  in  west-central  Kentucky  and  in  the  Lexington  region.  The 
State's  principal  concentrations  of  white  population  are  the  larger 
cities  along  the  Ohio  River,  the  southeastern  mining  section,  and  the 
central  part  of  the  State  around  Frankfort  and  Lexington.  The  majority 
of  the  population  is  unable  to  travel  very  far  or  pay  very  much  for  its 
recreation. 

The  mountains  of  eastern  Kentucky  offer  exceptional  opportunities 
for  vacation  use.  Properly  exploited,  the  scenic  and  climatic  resources 
of  this  region  should  attract  tourist  and  summer  vacationists  from  large 
sections  of  the  Middle  West,  middle  Atlantic,  and  the  South. 

While  the  State  now  has  a  number  of  State  parks,  they  are,  for  the 
most  part,  located  beyond  holiday  reach  of  the  principal  centers  of 
population.  There  is,  therefore,  a  need  for  large  natural  parks  near 
Louisville,  Covington,  and  Ashland.  Developments  now  under  way  for 
existing  and  proposed  national  parks  and  forests  should  largely  take 
care  of  the  additional  need  for  vacation  areas  in  the  mountain  section. 
Attention  should  be  given  however,  to  the  proper  development  of  all 
the  resources  of  this  region,  whether  done  by  public  or  private  funds. 
Attention  should  also  be  given  to  the  clearing  up  of  streams  in  the 
State  and  prevention  of  pollution  of  streams  flowing  out  of  mining  dis- 
tricts. Further  efforts  should  be  directed  toward  preservation  of  the 
State's  outstanding  historic  sites. 

At  least  two  metropolitan  park  districts,  one  for  Louisville  and 
environs  and  the  other  for  Covington,  should  be  established  to  provide 
outlying  facilities  for  day  use.  In  the  predominantly  agricultural  sections 
of  the  State,  numerous  small  areas  are  needed  to  afford  recreation  for 
rural  people.  Areas  for  Negro  use  should  be  established  in  the  vicinity 
of  Louisville,  Lexington,  and  in  the  west-central  section  of  the  State. 


FEDERAL— Continued 


Proposed 
additions 


FEDERAL  Existing 

National  park:  acreage 

1 1 .  Mammoth  Cave 42,  631 .  75      

National  historical  park: 

13.  Abraham  Lincoln 110.  50      

Proposed  national  historical  area: 

38.  Cumberland  Gap »  65,  000 

National  monument  project: 

29.   Pioneer 

Proposed  national  recreational  area: 

37.  Cumberland 

Recreational  demonstration  area: 

12.  Otter  Creek 2,  434.  84      

National  forest: 

27.  Cumberland 392,771  

Soil  Conservation  Service: 

4.   Princeton  forest  preserve 9,  679  

National  wildlife  area: 

3.  Kentucky  woodland  wildlife  refuge  .  .  .    47,  066  

1  Acreage  given  includes  Cumberland  Proposed  National  Historical 
Area  and  Cumberland  Proposed  National  Recreational  Area. 


Existing 
acreage 


Proposed  national  parkway: 

1 .  Mississippi  River 

STATE 
State  parks: 

2.  Columbus-Belmont  Battlefield 400 

6.  Dawson  Springs 457. 

7.  Audubon  Memorial 486 

9.  Blue  and  Gray 87 

17.  Butler  Memorial 340. 

26.  Cumberland  Falls 593 

33.  Natural  Bridge 1,  137 

34.  Levi  Jackson  Wilderness  Road 382 

36.   Pine  Mountain 2,  500 


Total 6,  383.  2 

Proposed  State  parks: 

10.  Simpson  County 

18.  Shelby  County 

19.  Shelby  County 

28.  Madison  County 

41 .   Carter  County 

1 30.  Boone  or  Kenton  County 


Total 

State  monuments: 

8.  Jefferson  Davis 

14.  Old  Mulkey  Meeting  House  Shrine. 

15.  My  Old  Kentucky  Home  Shrine.  .  . 

20.  Lincoln  Homestead  Memorial 

21.  Lincoln  Cemetery  Monument 

22.  Pioneer  Memorial 

23.  Dr.  Ephraim  McDowell 

24.  Perryville  Battlefield  Memorial .  .  .  . 

25.  Col.  Wm.  Whitley  House 

32.  Blue  Licks  Battlefield  Historic  Site .  . 
35.  Dr.  Thomas  Walker 


20 

29.8 

235 

22 

3 

18 

.  5 
17 
10 
32 
12 


399.3 


Total 

State  forests: 

39.  Kentucky  Ridge  2 1 1,  701 

40.  Kentenia 3,  264 


Total 14,965 


LOCAL 


Proposed  metropolitan  park  system: 

16.  Louisville  region 

31.   Covington  region 

Municipal  park: 

42.   Middlesboro 


75 


Proposed 
additions 


50 
400 
100 
200 


600 


1,350 

1,500 
1,500 
500 
200 
2,500 
2,500 


8,700 


100 
100 


200 


100 
300 


800 


2  Soil  Conservation  Service  area  transferred  to  the  State  for   admin- 
istration. 
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EACH    FIGURE    REPRESENTS    100,000    PEOPLE 
EACH    SQUARE    REPRESENTS    1,000,000    ACRES 
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ACREAGE— Parks  and  Related  Areas 
Existing  Proposed 

734,535.6  

292,  243.  7  

155  


Nationa 

State 

Local 


Total         1,026,934.3 


LOUISIANA 


New  Orleans,  with  its  406,000  inhabitants,  is  the  State's  principal 
urban  center.  Outside  this  city,  the  population  is  fairly  evenly  distrib- 
uted, the  heaviest  concentrations  being  found  in  the  Lafayette,  Baton 
Rouge,  Shreveport,  Alexandria,  and  Monroe  regions.  The  Negro  popu- 
lation, which  constitutes  37  percent  of  the  total,  is  distributed  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  that  of  the  white  population. 

An  abundance  of  water  and  wildlife,  a  luxuriant  growth  of  vegeta- 
tion, particularly  in  southern  and  delta  regions,  and  an  exceptionally 
rich  historical  legacy  are  the  State's  outstanding  recreational  resources. 
Its  lakes,  streams,  and  bayous  offer  exceptional  opportunities  for  hunt- 
ting  and  fishing.  Summer  is  hot  and  muggy,  while  autumn,  winter,  and 
spring  are  delightful  for  outdoor  activities. 

The  State  has  only  recently  initiated  its  park  program,  having  at  this 
time  three  areas  under  development.  Additional  State  parks  for  both 
whites  and  Negroes  are  needed  in  the  Shreveport,  Baton  Rouge,  Lake 
Charles,  Lafayette,  Monroe,  New  Orleans,  and  Bogalusa  regions.  There 
is  also  a  great  need  for  local  day-use  areas  for  both  races.  Extensive 
Federal  participation  in  the  conservation  of  wildlife  is  warranted.  A 
careful  inventory  of  the  State's  historic  places  should  be  followed  by  a 
long-range  program  of  acquisition  and  preservation  participated  in  by 
both  the  State  and  Federal  Governments. 


FEDERAL 


Existing 
acreage 
29. 


National  historical  park: 

48.  Chalmette 

National  forest  : 

9.  Kisatchie '  491,611 

National  wildlife  areas: 

1 1 .  Sabine  Migratory  Waterfowl  Refuge . 

12.  Lacassine 

30.  Shell  Keys  Bird  Reservation 

40.  East  Timbalier   Island   Bird   Reser- 
vation   

49.  Tern  Island 

51.  Delta  Migratory  Waterfowl  Refuge  . 

52.  Brenton 

Total 241,095.  1 

Soil  Conservation  Service  land  development  projects: 

2.  Northwest  Louisiana -  800 

21.  Claiborne  Parish -'  1,  000 


139, 

987.  1 

28, 

778 

77 

337 

1, 

000 

44, 

961 

25, 

955 

Total 

Proposed  national  parkway: 
36.  Mississippi  River . 


1,800 


STATE 

State  parks: 

16.  Chicot 

23.  Chemin-A-Haut 

33.  Longfellow-Evangeline 

44.  Tchefuncte 

46.  Louisiana  Purchase  Memorial.  .  . 


5,  192 
500 
157 

1,000 
136 


Total 6,985 

1  Area  under  Federal  administration,  June  1938. 

2  Portion  of  project  area  being  developed  for  recreation. 


Proposed 
additions 


STATE — Continued 

Existing 
Recommended  State  parks:  acreage 

4.  Shreveport  region 

10.  Jefferson  Davis  or  Acadia  Parishes 

17.  Beechwood 

20.  Ouachita  Parish 

41.  St.  Charles  or  Jefferson  Parishes 

42.  Baton  Rouge-New  Orleans  region 

State  monuments: 

34.  Locust  Grove  Cemetery 1 

State  waysides: 

28.  Avoyel  Indian 38.  7 

43.  Bogue  Falaya 13 

Total 51.7 

State  forests: 

18.  State  forest 7,  620 

22.   Interstate 18 

Total 7,638 

State  wildlife  areas: 

5.  Lake  Bistineau  Fish  and  Game  Pre- 

serve   17,280 

6.  Allen  Northwest  Fish  and  Game  Pre- 

serve   14,  823 

13.  Rockefeller  Foundation  Sanctuary.  .  .  86,  000 

29.  State  Wildlife  Refuge 1 3,  000 

31.  Russell  Sage  Sanctuary 75,  665 

45.  Knott  Tract 4,  800 

50.   Pass-A-Loutre        Public        Shooting 

Grounds 66,  000 

Total 277,  568 

LOCAL 

Municipal  parks: 

3.  Minden  (2  areas) 3  15 

15.  Rayne  (1  area) 110 

38.  Morgan  City  (1  area) 30 

Total 155 

Recommended  local  parks: 

1 .  Caddo  Parish 

7.  Sabine  Parish 

8.  Vernon  Parish 

14.  Vermilion  Parish 

19.  Ouachita  Parish 

24.  West  Carrol  Parish 

25.  Madison   Parish 

26.  Tensas  Parish 

27.  Concordia  Parish 

32.  St.  Mary  Parish 

35.  Baton  Rouge 

37.  La  Fourche  Parish 

39.  Terrebonne  Parish 

47.  New  Orleans 

3  Acreage  of  1  park  not  reported. 


Proposed 
additions 
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EACH    FIGURE    REPRESENTS    100,000    PEOPLE 
EACH    SQUARE    REPRESENTS    1,000,000    ACRES 
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ACREAGE— Parks  and  Related  Areas 

Existing  Proposed 

National  94,225.93  

State  30,493.72  

Local  

Total  124,719.65         


MAINE 


A  vast  bulk  of  this  State's  people  are  concentrated  along  the  three 
major  rivers  (Adroscoggin,  Kennebec,  and  Penobscot),  in  the  south- 
western portion  of  the  State,  and  along  the  boundary  of  New  Brunswick 
in  the  northeast.  There  are  vast  unpopulated  areas  in  the  northern 
section.  It  has  a  relatively  small  foreign-born  population.  Trend 
indicate  a  small  increase  in  population  during  the  next  few  decades- 
It  has  a  large  seasonal  influx  of  summer  residents,  vacationists,  and 
tourists. 

The  State's  principal  recreational  resources  are  its  mountains,  its  2,500 
miles  of  seashore  (which  includes  1,300  islands  along  the  coast),  its  1,400 
miles  of  rivers  and  streams,  and  2,222  lakes  and  ponds.  Its  abundance 
of  fish  and  game  annually  attracts  thousands  of  fishermen  and  hunters. 
Its  climate  is  suitable  for  both  summer  and  winter  recreational  activities. 
It  has  many  important  historic  forts  and  sites.  Most  of  the  State's  public 
recreational  lands  are  located  in  inaccessible  sections.  Its  immediate 
needs,  therefore,  include  the  acquisition  and  development  of  areas  near 
its  population  centers.  At  least  two  of  these  areas  should  be  seashore 
parks.  Further  consideration  should  also  be  given  to  the  acquisition  and 
preservation  of  its  important  historic  sites. 


FEDERAL 

.National  Park: 
25.  Acadia 

Existing 

acreage 

23,  412.  04 

2,503 
45,  369 

Proposed 
additions 

National  forests: 

3.   Massabesic    Experimental 

6.  White  Mountain 

Total 

i  47,  872 

12 
17,968.21 

National  wildlife  areas: 
20.  Widow's  Island 

28.   Moosehorn  Migratory  Bird  Refuge .  . 

Total 

17,  980.21 
4,  961.  68 

Recreational  demonstration  area: 
18.  Camden  Hills 

INTERSTATE 

Trailway: 

7.  Appalachian  Trail 

1  Area  under  Federal  administration  June  1938. 


STATE 

State  parks: 

4.  Sebago  Lake 

5.  Pleasant  Mountain  Reservation 

8.  Mount  Blue,   Center  Hill  and   Lake 

Welt 

9.  Bradbury  Mountain 

11.  N.  B.  S.  Sugarloaf  Islands 

14.  State  House  Park 

17.  Lake     St.     George     and     Fryeburg 

Mountains 

23.  Baxter 

24.  Aroostook  County 


Total . 


Existing 
acreage 
2  1,  295.  9 
20 

2  4,  820.  7 
»  172.  3 
3 
20 

2  3,  793.  3 

3  5,  960 

100 

16,  185.2 


Proposed 
additions 


State  monuments: 

1.  Fort  McClary 

2.  John  Paul  Jones 

10.   Mere  Point  Memorial  Park. 

12.  Fort  Popham 

13.  Fort  Baldwin 

15.  Fort  Edgecomb 

16.  Fort  Wm.  Henry 

19.  Fort  St.  George 

21.  Fort  Knox 

26.  Fort  Machias 


25. 

67 

6. 

64 

1 

7. 

58 

45. 

13 

3 

5 

3 

124. 

5 

2 

Total . 


223.  52 


Stale  Forest: 
22.  Old  Town <  2,  085  

State  waysides: 

There  are  about  170  wayside  camp  sites 
and  picnic  grounds,  administered  by  the 
Maine  Forest  Service,  which  are  not  indi- 
cated on  the  State  map. 

2  Soil  Conservation  Service  areas  transferred  to  State  park  commission 
for  administration. 

3  State  owns  12,000  acres  surrounding  this  park. 

*  Soil  Conservation  Service  area  transferred  to  State  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  University  of  Maine. 
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LEGEND 


EACH    FIGURE    REPRESENTS    100,000    PEOPLE 
EACH    SQUARE    REPRESENTS    1,000,000    ACRES 


EXISTING 
4 


PROPOSED 


PARKS        £? 

WAYSIDES t^h 

MONUMENTS     E 

TRAILWAYS oooo 

PARKWAYS =  = 

•  FORESTS 

♦  WILDLIFE     AREAS 


ACREAGE— Parks  and  Related  Areas 
Existing  Proposed 


National 

State 

Local 

Total 


26,025.02 
104,699.14 
997. 

131,721.16 


MARYLAND 


Seventh-three  percent  of  the  combined  population  (2,200,000)  of 
the  State  of  Maryland  and  the  District  of  Columbia  live  in  the  triangle 
formed  by  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  Annapolis.  The  population, 
comprising  83  percent  white  and  17  percent  Negro,  is  largely  urban  in 
character. 

The  State's  principal  recreational  resources  are  its  tidal  waters,  which 
offer  exceptional  opportunities  for  swimming  and  other  water  activities, 
its  Atlantic  coast  line,  and  the  mountains  of  western  Maryland. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  State's  minimum  requirement  of  State  park 
land  is  1 7,000  acres  in  addition  to  its  present  holdings  of  2,700 acres,  most 
of  which  should  be  accessible  to  the  people  of  Baltimore,  Washington, 
and  Annapolis.  Small  areas  are  needed  along  the  Chesapeake  Bay  on 
the  eastern  shore  to  serve  the  local  population.  A  generous  section  of 
ocean  beach  should  be  acquired  and  preserved  for  future  development. 

Because  of  the  unusual  shape  of  Maryland,  the  planning  and  develop- 
ment of  recreational  facilities  should  be  closely  coordinated  with  that 
of  the  adjoining  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 


FEDERAL 

National  monument: 
26.  Fort  McHenry 

National  battlefield  site: 

12.  Antietam 

Existing 
acreage 
47.64 

53.73 

11.36 

231.49 

Proposed 
additions 

National  cemetery: 

12.  Antietam 

National  parkway: 

19.  George  Washington 

National  military  park  project: 

17.  Monocacy 

National  recreation  and  historic  waterway: 
1 1 .  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal 

5,000 

9,745.81 

2,693 
8,  240.  99 

Recreational  demonstration  area: 

15.  Catoctin 

National  wildlife  areas: 

22.  Patuxent  research  refuge 

34.  Blackwater  migratory  waterfowl  ref- 

Total 

10,934.99 

INTERSTATE 

Trailway: 
14.  Appalachian  Trail 

State  parks: 
16.  Gambrill. 
24.  Patapsco . 
32.  Elk  Neck . 


STATE 


Total 

State  monuments: 

9.  Fort  Tonolaway 

10.  Fort  Frederick 

13.  Washington  Monument 

29.  St.  Mary's  City  Historical  Restora- 
tion   


Existing 
acreage 

541 
1,541.64 

647.  50 

2,730.  14 

20 
189 

32 


Proposed 
additions 


241 
State  forests: 

1 .  Swallow  Falls 5,  347 

2.  Potomac 9,  073 

4.  Savage  River 17,  046 

5.  Garrett  County  ' 33,  835 

6.  Green  Ridge 17,  365 

20.  Doncaster 1,  464 

21.  Cedarville 3,  354 

31.  Elk  Neck 3,  762 

33.  Seth 

36.  Eastern  Shore  ' 8,  750 

37.  Pocomoke 1,  732 


State  wildlife  areas: 

3.  Thayer  Refuge 

7.  Billmeyer  Refuge 

8.  Washington  Orchard  Refuge.  .  .  . 
30.  Hartford  County  Game  Refuge .  . 
35.  Wicomico  County  Game  Refuge . 


101,728 


LOCAL 

Metropolitan  parks: 

18.  Maryland    National    Capital    Parks 

(5  areas) 897  

Proposed  metropolitan  parkways: 

23.  Washington-Baltimore  Parkway 

28.  Annapolis- Washington  Parkway 

Municipal  park: 

27.  Fort  Smallwood 100  

1  Soil  Conservation  Service  projects  transferred  to  the  State  depart- 
ment of  forests  for  administration. 
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ACREAGE— Parks  and  Related  Areas 

Existing  Proposed 

National  1,635.11  

State  1 94,824.40  1 ,1 82-3,505 

Local  44,785.40  

Total        241,244.91  1,182-3,505 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Ninety  percent  of  this  State's  people  live  in  urban  centers.  Approx- 
imately three-fourths  of  the  total  reside  in  the  eastern  section  and  it  is 
estimated  that  about  two-thirds  of  them  are  inhabitants  of  Boston  and 
its  immediate  environs.  The  State  has  a  large  foreign-born  element, 
principally  concentrated  in  its  cities.  In  addition  to  Boston,  the  principal 
population  centers  are  Worcester,  Fall  River,  Cambridge,  Lynn,  and 
Lowell.  Only  a  slight  increase  in  population  is  expected. 

The  chief  recreational  resources  of  the  State  are  its  three  principal 
rivers  (Connecticut,  Merrimac,  and  Blackstone),  its  many  small  streams 
and  lakes,  its  1,000  miles  of  tidal  shore,  its  many  historical  points  of 
interest,  the  Berkshire  Hills,  and  the  desirable  seasonal  weather  for 
summer  and  winter  recreational  pursuits. 

The  importance  of  public  recreation  areas  has  long  been  recognized  in 
this  State  and  the  Boston  Metropolitan  Park  System  is  outstanding. 
The  State's  greatest  need  at  the  present  time  is  for  extensive  seashore 
areas.  Recommendations  have  been  made  to  acquire  six  beach  sites. 
There  is  also  a  need  for  more  recreational  lands  to  serve  the  concen- 
trated population  of  the  eastern  and  east-central  part  of  the  State. 
Attention  should  also  be  given  to  the  preservation  of  the  most  important 
scenic,  scientific,  and  historical  sites. 


FEDERAL 

National  historical  site: 

114.  Salem  Maritime 

National  forest: 

9.  Hopkins  Memorial  Experimental  Forest . 


Existing 
acreage 
8.61 


1,626.  5 


INTERSTATE 

Trail  way: 

1 3.  Appalachian 

STATE 
State  Parks: 

1.  Mount  Everett 

1 1 .  Mount  Greylock 8, 

29.  Deer  Hill 

39.  John  C.  Robinson 1, 

40.  Mount  Tom 1, 

42.  Mount  Sugarloaf 

70.  Wachusett  Mountain 1, 

73.  Purgatory  Chasm 

83.  Walden  Pond 

105.  Salisbury  Beach 

119.  Standish  Monument 

130.  Roland  C.  Nickerson 1, 

132.  Province  Lands 3, 


920 
660 
259 
081 
800 

89.3 
560 
110 
144 
519.9 

25 
707 
810 


Total 20,  685.  2 

Proposed  State  parks: 

91 .  Horseneck  Beach 

108.  Wingaersheek  Beach 

120.  Duxbury  Beach 

122.  Scusset  Beach 

127.  Poponesset  Beach 

129.  Harding  Beach 

Proposed  State  parkivays: 

25.  Western 

81 .  Bay  Circuit 

State  forests: 

2.  Bash  Bish  Falls 390.  1 

East  Mountain 1 ,  553.  1 

Arthur  Wharton  Swann 986.  8 

Beartown 7,  999.  2 

Pittsficld 3,854.  5 

Clarksburg 2,  801.  1 

Savoy  Mountain 10,  641.  2 

Windsor 1,  616.  4 

October  Mountain 14,  189 


3. 

4. 

5. 

7. 
10. 
12. 
14. 
15. 


Proposed 
additions 


214-500 
300-700 
200-780 

75-700 
325-625 

68-200 


STATE — Continued 

Existing 

State  forests — Continued.  acreage 

16.  Campbell's  Falls 2.  6 

17.  Sandisfield 3,  923.  1 

1 8.  Granville 2,  232.  5 

19.  Tolland 2,  940.  1 

20.  Otis 3,  835.  2 

21.  Chester-Blandford 2,  327.  9 

22.  Becket 456 

23.  Middlefield 436.  9 

24.  Peru 2,185.6 

26.  Worthington 225 

30.  Hawley 4,  052.  4 

31.  Mohawk  Trail 5,  746.  2 

32.  Monroe 4,  238 

33.  Colrain 1,  268.  4 

34.  New  Salem 70 

35.  Conway 1,716.1 

36.  D.  A.  R 1,237.2 

38.  Huntington 441 

43.  Mt.  Toby  Demonstration 755.  6 

44.  Northfield 399 

45.  Warwick 4,  526.  3 

46.  Royalston 842.  7 

47.  Orange 59 

48.  Mt.  Grace 1,  223.  8 

49.  Erving 5,  418.  9 

50.  Wendell 6,  356.  2 

51.  Shutesbury 1,  202.  6 

52.  Federation  Womens  Club 990.  6 

53.  Petersham 626.  9 

54.  Otter  River 1,  882.  5 

55.  Winchendon 177.  5 

56.  Templeton 640.  6 

57.  West  Brookfield 132 

58.  Brimefield 3,  057.  8 

59.  Spencer 1,  016.  5 

60.  Oakham 1,  013.  7 

61.  Barre 643 

62.  Hubbardston 1,  106.  9 

63.  Westminster 342.  5 

64.  Ashburnham 1,  795.  6 

66.  Townesend 2,  713.  5 

67.  Willard  Brook 1,  430.  8 

69.  Leominster 3,  293.  2 

71.  Oxford 28.7 

72.  Douglas 3,  467.  9 

74  Sutton 599.  3 

75.  Upton 2,587.1 

76.  Hopkinton 108 

77.  Marlboro 173 

78.  Sudbury 661. 1 

79.  Carlisle 21.  9 

80.  Lowell-Dracut 913 

82.  Billerica 367.  7 

86.  Franklin 869.  3 

87.  Wrentham 1 ,  075.  3 

88.  Foxboro 809.  7 

89.  Rehoboth 152 

90.  Freetown-Fall  River 6,  582.  5 

94.  West  Bridgewater 252 

98.  Harold  Parker 2,  902.  5 

100.  Boxford 574.  2 

102.  Willowdale 1,  902.  6 

103.  Georgetown-Rowley 1,  069 


Proposed 
additions 
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STATE-  Continued 

Existing 

State  forests — Continued.  acreage 

121.  Myles  Standisli 10,  909.  4 

123.  Shawne-Crowell 8,  623 

125.  Martha's  Vineyard 4,  472.  8 

128.  Nantucket 133 

Total 172,268.3 

State  wildlije  areas: 

8.  Edward  Howe  Forbush 410 

65.  Watatic  Mountain 139 

68.  Minn's  Wildlife  Sanctuary 137 

92.  Penikese  Island  Sanctuary 100 

93.  Ram  Island  Sanctuary 2 

101.  Boxford  Sanctuary 333.  9 

104.  Isaac  Sprague  Bird  Sanctuary 110 

106.  Ram  Island  Sanctuary 20 

111.  Knight  (Milk  Island) 11 

115.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  Bird  Sanctuary .  1 

126.  Martha's  Vineyard 601 

131.  Billingsgate  Island  Sanctuary 6 

Total 1,870.9 

State  waysides: 

33  areas  not  indicated  on  map 

LOCAL 

Local  parks: 

96.  Metropolitan    parks    of    Boston    (34 

areas) 12,779.9 

Local  parks  outside  other  city  limits  not 
shown  because  of  insufficient  information. 


Proposed 
additions 


STATE — Continued 

Existing 
Local  forests:  acreage 

98  town  forests  (not  indicated  by  symbol) .    30,  143 
Semi-public  parks  (trustees  of  public  reservations): 

6.  Monument  Mountain  Reservation.  .  .  260 

95.  Governor  Hutchinson's  Field 10 

107.  Old  Town  Hill 25 

109.  Halibut  Point 40 

1 10.  Mount  Ann 72 

113.  Misery  Island 80 

124.  Goodwill 229 

Total 716 

Semi-public  forests : 

37.  Petticoat  Hill 50 

99.  Wenham  Pine  and  Hemlock  Knoll .  .  14 

1 17.  Whitney  Woods 660 

Total 724 

Semi-public  wildlife  areas: 

116.  Bancroft  Sanctuary 25 

118.  Hyde  Sanctuary 14 

Total 39 

Semi-public  historic  and  scientific  sites: 

27.  Chesterfield  Gorge 13 

28.  Wm.  Cullen  Bryant  Homestead 240 

41.  Dinosaur  Footprints 

84.  Rocky  Narrows 21 

85.  Medfield  Rhododendrons 90 

112.  Magnolia  Shore 12.  5 

Total 383.5 


Proposed 
additions 
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MICHIGAN 


LEGEND 

EXISTING  PROPOSED 
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EACH    FIGURE    REPRESENTS    100,000    PEOPLE 
EACH    SQUARE    REPRESENTS    1,000,000    ACRES 


ACREAGE— Parks  and  Related  Areas 

Existing  Proposed 

National  2,026,927.97         

State                  1,564,593.4  41,056 

Local  9,695.  


Total 


3,601,216.37 


41 ,056 


MICHIGAN 


A  large  proportion  of  the  total  population  of  the  State  resides  in  the 
southern  half  of  the  lower  peninsula,  88  percent  of  the  population  being 
either  in  the  industrial  cities  of  southern  Michigan  or  within  50  miles  of 
these  urban  centers.  Population  figures  indicate  a  definite  trend  away 
from  the  rural  farm  areas  and  toward  urban  centers  and  rural  nonfarm 
areas  near  cities. 

The  northern  half  of  the  lower  peninsula  and  the  upper  peninsula 
contain  a  large  proportion  of  land  naturally  suitable  for  recreation,  and 
a  considerable  portion  is  used  for  that  purpose.  It  is  primarily  vacation 
land,  since  it  is  too  far  from  the  majority  of  the  population  for  frequent 
use. 

More  recreation  lands  are  required  in  the  southern  section,  particu- 
larly in  the  vicinity  of  Detroit  and  other  large  urban  areas,  and  along  the 
shores  of  Lake  Michigan.  Parks,  parkways,  and  other  types  of  recrea- 
tion areas  should  be  provided  jointly  by  municipal,  county  or  metro- 
politan and  State  agencies.  Of  particular  importance  is  the  recent 
creation  of  a  metropolitan  recreational  district  for  the  Detroit  region, 
embracing  several  counties. 

In  the  northern  sections,  continued  and  sane  development  of  the  recre- 
ation industry  is  vital  to  the  economy  of  the  regions.  Essentially,  the 
future  of  the  recreation  industry  will  depend  upon  proper  land  use,  the 
proper  distribution  of  public  areas  and  private  holdings,  and  enough 
control  over  private  developments  to  protect  the  community  interests. 
Large  tracts  of  land  having  natural  beauty,  combined  with  other  recre- 
ational advantages,  should  be  acquired  and  preserved  for  parks  in 
locations  well  distributed  over  the  State. 

Within  the  authorized  boundaries  of  National  and  State  forests, 
priority  should  be  given  to  the  acquisition  of  lands  along  streams  and 
on  lake  shores  to  assure  public  access  to  water  areas  and  to  protect 
scenery. 


FEDERAL 


National  park: 

9.  Isle  Royale . 


Recreational  demonstration  areas: 

92.  Yankee  Springs 

193.  Waterloo 


Existing 
acreage 
133,662.97 


4,197 
12,018 


Proposed 
additions 


Total . 


Soil    Conservation    Service    land    development 
project: 
70.  Allegan 

National  forests: 

4.  Ottawa 

32.  Hiawatha 

74.  Manistee 

120.  Marquette 

179.  Huron 


16,215 


i  34,  366 


580,  223 
386,  067 
226,  284 
221,485 
360,  395 


Total 2  1,774,454 


National  wildlife  areas: 

32.  Siskiwit  Islands  Reservation 

52.  Seney  Migratory  Waterfowl  Ref- 
uge   

96.  Huron  Island  Migratory  Bird 
Refuge 

Total 


9 

68,  074 
147 


68,  230 


1  Area  being  developed  for  recreation,  wildlife,  and  forestry. 

2  Area  under  Federal  administration  June  1938. 


STATE  _,  ... 

Existing 

State  parks:  acreage 

2.  Gogebic  Lake 361 

5.  Sidnaw  Site 1,553 

8.  F.J.  McLean 338 

11.  Baraga 39 

15.  Portage  River 59 

27.  Marquette 139 

30.  Wells 518 

37.  Picture  Rocks 212 

38.  Palms-Book 417 

39.  Indian  Lake 279 

41 .  Warren  Dunes 252 

42.  Muskegon 1,  197 

43.  Silver  Lake 25 

44.  Oceana 1,  118 

45.  Chas.  Mears 15 

48.  Pere  Marquette  River  sites 495 

49.  Ludington 3,  096 

53.  Grand  Marais 1,  757 

55.  Benzie 180 

56.  Orchard  Beach 24 

61.  Grand  Haven 44 

62.  Holland 44 

64.  Van  Buren 116 

76.  Interlochen 278 

77.  D.  H.  Day 32 

82.  Northport 31 

83.  Traverse  City 15 

84.  Wm.  Mitchell 121 

87.  White  Cloud 100 

98.  Old  Mission 137 

102.  Magnus 13 

103.  Young 559 

104.  Lake  City 323 

117.  Wilderness 6,  369 

118.  Straits 53 

121.  Brimley 38 

125.  Burt  Lake 202 

130.  Otsego  Lake 52 

131.  Hartwick  Pines 8,  636 

137.  Higgins  Lake 180 

140.  Wilson 32 

150.  Gladwin 12 

156.  Aloha 37 

157.  Cheboygan 15 

1 59.  Poe  Reef-Bois  Blanc 59 

163.  Dodge  Bros. — Munuscong 3,  756 

181.  Onaway 158 

183.  P.  H.  Hoeft 300 

187.  Bay  City 190 

194.  W.  J.  Hayes 405 

198.  Dodge  Bros.  No.  1 51 

205.  Fletcher 160 

210.  Ossineke 400 

211.  Harrisville 12 

214.  Van  Etten  Site 345 

215.  East  Tawas 16 

223.  Bloomer  No.  4 28 

224.  Dodge  Bros.  No.  10— Highland  ...  114 

225.  Dodge  Bros.  No.  5— Commerce.  .  .  193 

228.  Monroe 268 

229.  Dodge  Bros.  No.  2— Walled  Lake.  26 

230.  Bloomer  No.  1— Middle  Straits.  .  .  36 

231.  Dodge  Bros.  No.  4— Cass  Lake.  .  .  78 

232.  Bloomer  No.  3— Ortonville 100 


Proposed 

additions 


639 


221 

948 

1,303 


904 


20 

16 

106 


222 

68 


100 


631 

147 
162 
298 


364 
9,820 


92 
40 


1,095 

1,449 

340 


188 


260 


72 
1,400 


187 


STATE — Continued 

Existing 
State  parks — Continued.  acreage 

233.  Dodge  Bros.  No.  3 13 

234.  Huron 245 

237.  Dodge  Bros.  No.  7 237 

239.  Dodge  Bros.  No.  6 36 

241.  Dodge  Bros.  No.  9 —  Rockwood  .  .  37 

242.  Dodge  Bros.  No.  8 41 

243.  Bloomer  No.  2 — Rochester 47 

248.  St.  Clair 17 

Total 36,881 

Recommended  stale  parks: 

3.   Porcupine  Mountains 

21.     Huron  Mountain 

65.  Thunder  Mountain 

100.  Tahquamenon  Falls 

197.   Island  Lake 

1 99.  Fenton 

216.  Au  Sable  Point 

219.  Tuscola 

249.  Lake  Huron 

251.  St.  Clair  River  (Algonac) 

Total 

State  monuments: 

20.  Fort  Wilkins 106 

123.  Mackinac  Island 2,  000 

124.  Michilimackinac 20 

Total 2,  126 

Recommended  State  monuments: 

54.  Sleeping  Bear 

1 82.  Drummond  Island 

State  forests: 

75.  Fife  Lake 87,  490 

78.  Mackinac 105,  150 

81.  Lake  Superior 112,  300 

112.  Higgins  Lake 70,  950 

113.  Jordon  River 7,  560 

126.  Hardwood 48,  560 

1 39.  Houghton  Lake 76,  580 

152.  Au  Sable 130,  960 

153.  Presque  Isle 57,  720 

165.  Black  Lake 51,  790 

166.  Pigeon  River 80,  740 

168.  Ogemaw 183,800 

206.  Alpena 18,  540 

Total 1,032,140 

State  Wildlife  Areas: 

Game  refuges: 

51.  Cusino 149,393 

132.  Crawford 15,  658 

151.  Gladwin 6,  087 

154.  Otsego 8,  693 

1 55.  Pigeon  River  * 9,  742 

167.  Ogemaw  => 5,  310 

171.  Molasses  River  3 3,  725 

172.  Midland 10,  957 

180.  Lunden 28,  882 

201.  Iosco 14,300 

208.  Alpena 1,754 

Total 254,501 

3  Closed  during  deer  season  only. 


STATE — Continued 


Proposed 
additions 


755 


59 
63 


21,782 


1,200 
2,000 
2,500 


500 
1,000 

500 
1,600 


9,300 

9,894 
80 


9,974 


Stale  Wildlife  ^rffij— Continued. 
Public  hunting  grounds: 

23.  Norway 

25.  Escanaba  River 

31.  Cedar  River 

85.  Luther  Baldwin 

99.  Sage  River 

122.  Munuscong 

184.  Arenac 

202.  Wolf  Lake 

136.  Dead  Stream 

213.  Iosco 


Total. 


13. 

14. 
17. 
18. 
19. 


Special  area: 

133.  Grayling  Winter  Sports  Area  *. 
State  waysides: 

7.  Houghton 

10.  Baraga 

Iron 

Barage 

Keweenaw 

Keweenaw 

Keweenaw 

22.  Marquette 

29.  Menominee 

33.  Alger 

34.  Delta 

40    Berrien 

46.  Mason 

47.  Mason 

50.  Schoolcraft 

57.  Manistee 

59.  Muskegon 

60.  Ottawa 

63.  Allegan 

66.  Berrien 

68.  Cass 

69.  Van  Buren 

Allegan 

Luce 

Newaygo 

St.  Joseph 

Kalamazoo 

Mecosta 

Ionia 

Ionia 

Kalamazoo 

109.  St.  Joseph 

115.  Emmet 

116.  Emmet 

119.  Mackinac 

127.  Cheboygan  

128.  Otsego 

1 34.  Crawford 

135.  Roscommon 

141.  Clare 

142.  Clare 

143.  Isabella 

144.  Ionia 

145.  Eaton 

146.  Calhoun 

147.  Hillsdale 


Existing 
acreage 
25,  520 
90,  856 
27,  794 
13,099 

5,788 
22,  683 

6,954 

3,560 
36,  850 

5,500 

238,  604 
40 


71. 

79. 

88. 

89. 

91. 

95. 
105. 
106. 
108. 


38.4 
2 

6.6 
3.4 
2 
2.1 


28.1 
3 
1 


1.5 

2 

2 


.7 
3 

.4 
2 
2 
4.3 


2 

2 

2.  1 

2 

2 

1.5 

1.5 

1 


Proposed 
additions 


4  State  military  board  area  leased  to  Grayling  Winter  Sports  Park 
Association  for  operation. 
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STATE — Continued 

Existing 

Stale  waysides — Continued.  acreage 

148.  Jackson 1.2 

149.  Clinton 1.  4 

158.  Cheboygan 4.  5 

1 69.  Ogemaw 2 

1 76.  Ingham 5 

1 77.  Shiawassee 

178.  Shiawassee 

190.  Shiawassee 

191.  Livingston 1.9 

192.  Livingston 3 

195.  Lenawee 3.  3 

200.  Bay 75 

204.  Alpena 2 

207.  Alpena 1 

212.  Iosco 51.5 

217.  Tuscola 10 

218.  Tuscola 2 

220.  Genesee 7 

235.  Huron 3 

244.  Lapeer 10 

246.  Huron 10 

Total 341.4 

LOCAL 

County  parks: 

1.  Gogebic  (7  areas) 678 

6.  Houghton  (1  area) 22 

12.  Iron  (8  areas) 1,  281 

16.  Keweenaw  (3  areas) 173 

24.  Dickinson  (6  areas) 322 

26.  Marquette  (3  areas) 463 

28.  Menominee  (10  areas) 534 

35.  Delta  (5  areas) 378 

58.  Muskegon  (14  areas) 235 

67.  Berrien  (1  area) 4 

72.  Allegan  (3  areas) 16 

73.  Ottawa  (1  area) 6 

80.  Luce  (1  area) 33 

86.  Newaygo  (2  areas) 55 

93.  Kent  (11  areas) 481 

94.  Mecosta  (1  area) 72 

107.  Barry  (2  areas) 215 

110.  Calhoun  (1  area) 12 

111.  Ionia  (12  areas) 87 

114.   Charlevoix  (1  area) 196 


Proposed 
additions 


LOCAL — Continued 

Existing 

County  parks — Continued.  acreage 

129.  Otsego  (1  area) 15 

138.  Roscommon  (1  area) 20 

173.  Midland  (1  area) 25 

174.  Jackson  (13  areas) 67 

175.  Ingham  (11  areas) 93 

185.  Arenac  (1  area) 48 

189.  Shiawassee   (1   area) 20 

196.  Washtenaw  (2  areas) 200 

203.  Alpena  (5  areas) 80 

221.  Genesee  (3  areas) 556 

222.  Oakland  (1  area) 160 

236.  Lapeer  (1  area) 80 

240.  Wayne  (11  areas) 1,  210 

245.  Huron  (16  areas) 213 

247.  Sanilac  (1  area) 30 

250.  St.  Clair  (1  area) 22 

Total 8,  102 

Recommended  county  park  systems: 

90.  Kalamazoo 

186.  Bay 

188.  Saginaw 

227.  Monroe 

Recommended  metropolitan  park  system: 
226.  Detroit    (to  include  Wayne,  Oak- 
land, Macomb,  Washtinaw,  and 

Livingston  Counties) 

Recommended  metropolitan  parkway: 

238.  Detroit 

Municipal  parks: 

97.  Ludington  (1  area) 60 

101.  Muskegon  (1  area) 40 

160.  Grand  Rapids  (4  areas) 147 

161.  Battle  Creek  (2  areas) 5  90 

162.  Grand  Ledge  (1  area) 13 

164.  Lansing  (2  areas) 43 

170.  Midland  (1  area) 520 

209.  Owosso  (1  area) 20 

252.  Detroit  (2  areas) 445 

253.  Caro  (1  area) 29 

254.  Kalamazoo  (1  area) 186 

Total 1,593 

5  Acreage  of  1  park  not  reported. 


Proposed 
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EACH    FIGURE    REPRESENTS    100,000    PEOPLE 
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ACREAGE— Parks  and  Related  Areas 

Existing  Proposed 

National  2,511,214.7        

State                 1,383,544.49       21,895.08 
Local  2,022 

Total  3,896,780.56       21,895.08 


MINNESOTA 


Eleven  counties  in  the  northwestern  and  northeastern  sections,  repre- 
senting 25  percent  of  the  area  of  the  State,  have  a  population  density  of 
less  than  10  persons  per  square  mile.  Total  rural  population  has 
increased  only  slightly  since  1900,  and  the  actual  farm  population 
decreased  between  1920-30.  Larger  urban  centers  have  increased 
markedly. 

The  major  urban  requirements  center  around  the  Twin  Cities  area. 
Although  exceptionally  well  supplied  with  municipal  facilities,  this  great 
metropolitan  population  lacks  readily  accessible  public  parks  and  other 
recreational  areas  within  1  or  2  hours'  driving  time. 

Needs  of  the  populations  of  other  cities  require  not  only  a  greater 
amount  of  municipal  facilities,  but  also  well-distributed  rural  recreation 
areas. 

The  needs  of  rural  districts  for  the  natural  type  of  recreational  area 
will  be  well  solved  when  the  State's  announced  policies  are  carried  out. 
There  remains  the  need  for  the  gregarious  variety  of  recreation  other 
than  that  found  in  most  State  holdings  or  in  national  forests.  The  satis- 
faction of  this  need  requires  joint  efforts  by  counties  and  municipalities 
to  provide,  in  or  quite  near  the  latter,  intensive  recreational  develop- 
ments reasonably  accessible  to  rural  residents  as  well  as  to  people  in  the 
municipalities. 

Minnesota  deservedly  enjoys  a  high  place  in  tourist  recreation  and 
continuous  efforts  should  be  made  to  conserve  the  natural  and  historic 
resources,  for  their  inspirational  and  recreational  value  to  residents  of 
the  State  and  to  visitors  from  other  States. 


STATE — Continued 


FEDERAL 


National  monument: 

3.  Pipestone 

Recreational  demonstration  area: 

117.  St.  Croix 

National  forests: 

48.  Chippewa 


Existing 
acreage 
115.4 

18,499 
561,702 


92.  Superior 1,  823,  175 


Total i2,  384,  877 

Soil  Conservation  Service  land  development  projects: 

12.  Beltrami  project 2  15 

88.  Pine  Island  project °-  10 


Total 

National  wildlife  areas: 

14.  Mud  Lake  Migratory  Waterfowl 

Refuge 

23.  Talcot  Lake  Refuge 

36.  Tamarac 

76.  Mille  Lacs 

96.  Rice  Lake 

135.  Upper  Mississippi  Wildlife  and 

Fish  Refuge 


25 


60, 

216. 
811 

7 

22, 

441 

6 

9, 

751 

14, 

478 

Total 

Proposed  National  parkway: 
142.  Mississippi  River. 


107,698.  3 


STATE 
State  parks: 

1.  Mound  Springs 194. 

2.  Split  Rock  Creek 227. 

4.  Toqua  Lakes 40 

6.  Buffalo  River 280 

1 0.  Middle  River 285 

11.  Two  Rivers 711.76 

16.  Pomme  de  Terre 363.  51 

1  Area  under  Federal  administration  June  1938. 

-  Recreational  area  developed  as  part  of  larger  project. 


90 
64 


Proposed 
additions 


310 


404 


1,354 

70 


State  parks — Continued. 

21.  Camden 

22.  Lake  Shetek 

30.  Monson  Lake 

32.  Lake  Carlos 

33.  Inspiration  Peak.  .  .  . 

38.   Itasca 

41.  Lake  Bemidji 

56.  Sibley 

6 1 .  Alexander  Ramsey .  . 

64.  Minneopa 

66.  Cottonwood  River.  .  . 

68.  Fort  Ridgely 

87.  Scenic 

106.   Kaplan  Woods 

109.  Oronoco 

115.  Interstate 

120.  Jay  Cooke 

132.  Gooseberry  Falls.  .  .  . 

136.  Whitewater 

141.  Beaver  Creek  Valley  . 
144.  John  A.  Larsch 


Total 

Proposed  State  parks: 

19.  Lac  qui  Parle 

55.  Cold  Spring 

62.  Jackson  Martin 

72.  Wright- Anoka-Sherburne 

78.  Mille  Lacs 

82.  Cross  Lake 

104.  Minnesota  Valley 

105.  Nerstrand  Woods 

107.  Faribault-Freeborn 

108.  Mower-Fillmore 

113.   Ignatius  Donnelly 

1 34.  Frontenac 

146.  Cascade  (existing  Wayside  Area) 

Total 


State  monuments: 

5.  Sam  Brown  Memorial . 

9.  Old  Crossing  Treaty.  . 

24.  Wood  Lake 

25.  Joseph  R.  Brown 

27.  Camp  Release 

29.  Chippewa  Mission.  .  .  . 

53.  Charles  A.  Lindberg  .  . 

57.  Acton 

58.  Schwandt 

60.  Birch  Coulee 

65.  Traverse  des  Sioux. .  . . 

67.  Milford 

97.  Moose  Lake 

98.  Hinckley 

100.  Brook  Park 


Total 

Proposed  State  monument: 
45.  Fort  Charles.  .  . 

State  forests: 

37.  Smoky  Hills  .  .  . 
39.  White  Earth .  .  . 


31, 


Existing 

acreage 

469.  96 
184.62 
198.95 
403.  56 
82 
816 
205.  48 
354.  59 
185.38 
110.24 
836.  48 
214 
2,  120.  30 
180 
105 
154 
3,375 
637.  83 
688.28 
325.  17 
350.  20 


1 
6 
1 
3 
17.30 
17 
110.42 
.10 
.10 
82 
2.27 
1 
.  10 
.  10 
.25 


241.64 


Pt  oposed 
additions 

200 
8 
596.  44 

160 

460 

590 

1.  10 

40 


120 
3,230 

50 

3,288 

430 
315 
675 
600 


.  14 


45,099.85       12,901.68 


900 

700 

500 

600 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

900 

500 

600 

600 

350 


8,650 

20 
10.50 

27 
5 


90 


80 


143.40 
200 


191 


STATE — Continued 

Existing 

State  forests — Continued.  acreage 

40.  Mississippi  Headquarters 

42.  Black  Duck,  Buena  Vista 

44.  Beltrami 

46.  Northwest  Angle 

47.  Koochiching,  Pine  Island,  Wash- 

ish 

49.  Third  River 

51 .  Foot  Hills,  Paul  Bunyon 

52.  Crow  Wing,  Pillsbury    

75.  Rum  River 

79.  Bay  Lake,  Mille  Lacs 

83.  Land  O'Lakes 

86.  George  Washington 

91 .  Kabetogama 

94.  Savanna 

95.  Fond  du  Lac 

118.  St.  Croix 

119.  Namadji 

123.  Cloquet  Valley 

125.  Burntside 

129.  Finland 

150.  Grand  Portage 

Total 3  1,335,  170 

State  waysides: 

7.  Hawley 

8.  Climax 

15.  Thief  River  Falls 

17.  Pomme  de  Terre 53 

18.  Appleton 

20.  Redwood  River 

26.  Granite  Falls 

28.  Montevideo 

31 .  Lake  Brophy 

34.  Hewitt 

35.  Ottertail 

54.  Long  Prairie 

70.  Christmas  Lake 

71.  Buffalo 

73.  Princeton 

74.  Milaca 

80.  Garrison 

81 .  Pine  Lake 

84.  Spring  (South  Grand  Rapids) 

89.  Little  Fork 

90.  Indus 

93.  Lion's  Spring 

99.  Hinckley 

101.  Cambridge 

8  Statement  March  1939. 


STATE — Continued 


Proposed 
additions 


State  waysides — Continued. 

110.  Pine  Island 

111.  Kenyon 

112.  Hastings 

114.  North  Stillwater.  . 
122.  Palmer 

127.  Isabella 

128.  Temperance 

1 30.  Palisades  Head  .  .  . 

131.  Gooseberry 

133.  Red  Wing  Quarry . 

138.  Fountain 

139.  Lanesborough  .  .  .  . 

140.  Preston 

145.  Cascade 

147.  Grand  Marais .  .  .  . 
149.  Flute  Reed 


Existing 
acreage 


Proposed 
additions 


15 


2,965 


Total 

Recommended  parkways: 
59.  Minnesota  River  .  . 
63.  Des  Moines  River  . 

85.  North  Woods 

116.  St.  Croix  River.  .  . 
142.  Mississippi  River . 


3,033 


148.  Lake  Superior. 


LOCAL 

R  ecommended  metropolitan  park  systems: 

103.  Minneapolis-St.      Paul. — All     or 

parts     of    Ashington,     Anoka, 

Ramsey,      Hennepin,     Wright, 

Carver,     Scott,     and     Dakota 

Counties 

121.  Duluth. — Parts  of  St.  Louis  and 
Carleton  Counties,  and  part  of 
Douglas  County  in  Wisconsin . 
County  parks: 

50.  Lyon  (1  area) 

85.  Ramsey  (3  areas) 

143.  Winona  (1  area) 


27 
300 

27 


Total 

Municipal  parks: 

69.  Crookston  (1  area)  .  .  . 
77.  Duluth  (1  area) 

124.  Minneapolis  (6  areas). 

125.  Albert  Lea  (1  area).  .  , 


354 

110 

328 

1,200 

30 


Total . 


1,668 
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LEGEND 

PROPOSED 

PARKS        £? 

.    WAYSIDES A 

.     MONUMENTS     E 

.     TRAILWAYS oooo 

.     PARKWAYS —  — 

•  FORESTS 

♦  WILDLIFE    AREAS 


ACREAGE— Parks  and  Related  Areas 

Existing  Proposed 

National       1,037,674.67  26,413 

State  9,  705.  50  780 

Local  6, 220 


EACH    FIGURE    REPRESENTS    100,000    PEOPLE 
EACH    SQUARE    REPRESENTS    1,000,000    ACRES 


Total  1,047,380.17 


33,413 


MISSISSIPPI 


The  population,  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  State,  is  pre- 
dominantly rural  farm  in  character  and  of  a  comparatively  low  eco- 
nomic status.  The  Negro  population,  which  comprises  approximately 
50  percent  of  the  total,  is  concentrated  in  the  Upper  Delta  and  Jackson 
regions.  While  there  are  no  large  urban  centers,  there  are  a  number  of 
cities  ranging  from  10,000  to  50,000  in  size,  scattered  over  the  entire 
State. 

The  State's  outstanding  recreational  asset  is  its  Gulf  coast,  which  may 
be  used  for  recreation  throughout  the  year.  The  mountainous  section 
in  the  northeast  corner  possesses  summer  vacation  appeal  which  should 
attract  visitors  from  Mississippi  and  adjoining  States.  Streams  are  badly 
silted  from  erosion.  The  State  is  rich  in  historic  appeal,  but  to  date  has 
made  little  effort  to  preserve  its  outstanding  historic  sites. 

The  State's  primary  need  is  for  comparatively  small  recreational 
areas  for  both  Negroes  and  whites,  located  near  the  population  and 
developed  to  provide  for  day-use  activities.  A  great  deal  of  additional 
Gulf  frontage  in  public  ownership  is  badly  needed.  Attention  should  be 
given  to  clearing  up  streams  which  offer  recreational  opportunities . 


Existing 
acreage 
49.5 


1,446.  25 

1 

1 


FEDERAL 

National  monument: 

84.  Ackia  Battleground 

National  military  park  and  National  cemetery: 

7.  Vicksburg 

National  battlefield  sites: 

81.  Tupelo 

82.  Brices  Crossroads 

Total 

National  parkway: 

19.  Natchez  Trace 

Proposed  national  parkway: 

1 .  Mississippi  River 

National  forests: 

3.  Homochitto 185,  507 

9.  Delta  Purchase  Unit 13,  389 

52.  Bienville 172,  773 

58.  De  Soto 460,  375 

76.  Holly  Springs 105,  369 


4,  687.  92 


Total 1937,413 

Soil  Conservation  Service  land  development  proj- 
ects: 

72.  Northeast  Mississippi 2  66,  000 

74.  Natchez  Trace 3  27,  656 

Total 


National  wildlife  area: 
63.  Petit  Bois 


93,  656 


420 


State  parks: 

1 1 .  Le  Roy  Percy .  .  .  . 

24.  Percy  Quinn .... 

33.  Roosevelt 

35.  Holmes  County  .  . 

62.  Magnolia 

65.  Clarkco 

71.  Legion 

77.  Spring  Lake 

83.  Tishomingo 

85.  Tombigbee 

Total 

Recommended  State  parks: 

13.  Mound  Bayou.  .  . 

32.  Jackson  Area.  .  .  . 

39.  Clarksdale  Area.  . 

55.  Laurel  Area 

60.  Gulfside  Area 

Total 


STATE 


2 

541 

1 

620 

550 

463 

220 

793.5 

439 

856 

1 

701 

522 

9,  705.  5 


Proposed 
additions 


26,413 


100 
160 
160 
160 
200 


780 


1  Area  under  Federal  administration  June  1938. 

2  1,200  acres  being  developed  for  recreation. 

3  1 ,000  acres  being  developed  for  recreation. 


LOCAL 

Existing  Proposed 

Recommended  local  parks,  by  counties:  acreage  additions 

2.  Wilkinson 60 

4.  Adams 1 00 

5.  Jefferson 40 

6.  Claiborne 60 

8.  Warren 100 

10.   Issaquena 60 

12.  Washington  (2  areas) 200 

14.  Coahoma  (3  areas) 240 

15.  Sunflower  (3  areas) 300 

16.  Humphreys 100 

17.  Sharkey 40 

18.  Yazoo  (2  areas) 160 

20.  Hinds  (2  areas) 260 

21.  Copiah 60 

22.  Lincoln 60 

23.  Amite 40 

25.  Pike 40 

26.  Walthall 60 

27.  Marion 60 

28.  Lawrence  (2  areas) 120 

29.  Jefferson  Davis 60 

30.  Simpson  (2  areas) 100 

31.  Rankin 100 

34.  Madison  (2  areas) 160 

36.  Holmes  (2  areas) 160 

37.  Leflore  (3  areas) 240 

38.  Tallahatchie  (2  areas) 160 

40.  Quitman  (2  areas) 1 60 

41.  Tunica 100 

42.  De  Soto  (2  areas) 160 

43.  Tate  (2  areas) 100 

44.  Panola 100 

45.  Yalobusha 120 

46.  Grenada  (2  areas) 120 

47.  Montgomery  (2  areas) 120 

48.  Carroll  (2  areas) 100 

49.  Attala 40 

50.  Leake 60 

51.  Scott 60 

53.  Jasper 60 

54.  Covington 60 

56.  Jones 40 

57.  Forrest 60 

59.  Hancock 60 

6 1 .  Harrison 1 60 

64.  Wayne 60 

66.  Clark 60 

67.  Newton 60 

68.  Lauderdale  (2  areas) 160 

69.  Neshoba  (2  areas) 120 

70.  Kemper  (2  areas) 100 

73.  Webster 60 

75.  Lafayette 60 

78.  Marshall 100 

79.  Benton 60 

80.  Union 60 

86.  Monroe 160 

87.  Clay  (2  areas) 100 

88.  Loundes  (2  areas) 140 

89.  Noxubee 100 

Total 6,  220 
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MISSOURI 


EACH    FIGURE    REPRESENTS    100,000    PEOPLE 
EACH    SQUARE    REPRESENTS    1,000,000    ACRES 


LEGEND 

EXISTING  PROPOSED 

^    .  .  .  .     PARKS        5l3 

▲    .  .  .  .    WAYSIDES A 

■     .  .  .  .     MONUMENTS     d 

•  •••    ....     TRAILWAYS oooo 

...     PARKWAYS =  = 

•  FORESTS 

♦  WILDLIFE    AREAS 

ACREAGE— Parks  and  Related  Areas 
Existing  Proposed 

National         1,129,848.1  

State  52,610.  17,421 

Local  1,150.  2,500 

Total  1,183,608.1  19,921 


MISSOURI 


One-third  of  the  population  of  Missouri  is  concentrated  in  St.  Louis 
and  Kansas  City  and  nearly  40  percent  live  in  the  six  cities  having  over 
25,000  population.  In  general,  the  rural  counties  show  a  consistent  de- 
crease in  population.  The  Ozark  region  contains  the  lowest  population 
density.  Approximately  6  percent  of  the  total  population  is  Negro. 

The  Ozark  region,  which  contains  two  national  forests,  several  state 
parks  and  forests,  and  a  vast  area  of  wooded  hills,  clear  streams,  and 
spectacular  springs,  constitutes  the  major  recreation  area  of  the  State. 
It  is  visited  by  many  thousands  annually,  both  from  Missouri  and  other 
states.  However,  the  recreational  possibilities  of  the  Ozarks  have  hardly 
been  tapped. 

The  metropolitan  populations  of  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  include  a 
considerable  number  of  residents  of  adjoining  States.  In  each  instance 
metropolitan  park  systems  including  areas  both  near  and  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  cities,  as  well  as  integrated  systems  of  parkways  and  free- 
ways are  desirable. 

In  the  rural  districts  the  need  is  primarily  for  local  areas  affording 
opportunities  for  people  to  congregate  and  enjoy  the  benefits  of  social, 
athletic,  and  cultural  activities  which  are  now  lacking. 

FEDERAL 

National  memorial  project:  Existino 

54.  Jefferson   National  Expansion   Me-  acreage 

morial 

Recreational  demonstration  areas: 

14.  Montserrat 3,  438.  9 

28.  Lake  of  the  Ozarks 16,  037.  2 

45.  Cuivre  River 5,  802 


Total 

National  forests: 
12.  Table  Rock. 
21.  Pond  Fork.  . 

29.  Gasconade  .  . 

30.  Gardner  .  .  . 

38.  Fristoe 

39.  Clark 

51.  Wappapello  . 

52.  St.  Francois . 


25,  278.  1 

36,831 

95,  800 
114,243 

83,066 
270,213 
326,  790 
115,719 

45,  985 


Total i  1,088,647 

National  wildlife  areas: 

6.  Squaw  Creek 6,  742 

17.  Swan  Lake 9,  181 


Total 

Proposed  national  parkway: 
58.  Mississippi  River 

State  parks: 

7.  Big  Lake 

8.  Wallace 

1 1 .  Roaring  River 

15.  Crowder  Memorial .  .  .  . 

16.  Pershing  Memorial .  .  .  . 

18.  Van  Meter 

23.  Bennett  Spring 

31.  Montauk 

33.  Mark  Twain  Memorial. 

36.  Round  Spring 

37.  Alley  Spring 

41.  Meramec 

44.  Big  Spring 

47.  Babler  Memorial 

49.  Washington 


15,923 


STATE 


100 

120 

2 

690 

635 

1. 

800 

506 

572 

754 

1. 

083 

77 

427 

3. 

,422 

4. 

,416 

1 

872 

694 

Proposed 
additions 


200 

1,270 

525 

360 

320 

846 

773 

200 

100 

1,493 

600 

2,034 

1,200 


Total 19.  168 

1  Area  under  Federal  administration  June  1938. 


9,921 


STATE — Continued 

Existing 
Recommended  State  parks:  acreage 

5.  Andrew  or  Holt  Counties 

9.  Platte,  Clay,  Ray,  Jackson,  or    La- 
fayette Counties 

10.  Vernon,    Barton,  Cedar,  or    Dade 

Counties 

24.  Benton,  Morgan,  or  Camden  Coun- 

ties   

26.  Schuyler,  Scotland,  Adair,  or  Knox 

Counties 

27.  Monteau,    Cole,   Boone,    Calloway, 

or  Osage  Counties 

57.   Perry  or  Cape  Girardeau  Counties 

Total 

State  monuments: 

25.  Arrow  Rock 32 

46.  Fort  Zumwalt 45 

Total 77 

State  forests: 

35.  Indian  Trail 1 3,  256 

42.  Meramec 3,  750 

43.  Deer  Run 8,  461 

50.  Sam  A.  Baker 4,  423 

Total 29,  890 

State  wildlife  areas: 

3.  Lewis  and  Clark 43 

13.  Chesapeake 117 

20.  Sequiota 15 

40.  DuPont 1,  100 

48.  Rockwoods 1,  100 

59.  Big  Oak  Tree 1,  100 

Total 3,  475 

State  waysides: 

1 9  areas 

Recommended  State  parkways: 

22.  Gasconade 

32.  Ozark 

LOCAL 

Recommended  county  parks: 
34.  Mark  Twain  Cave — near  Hannibal    

55.  New  Madrid,  Dunklin,  or  Pemiscot 

Counties 

56.  Stoddard,    Scott,   or    New   Madrid 

Counties 

Total 

Municipal  parks: 

61 .  Joplin  (3  areas) 286 

62.  Springfield  (3  areas) 264 

63.  Kansas  City  (1  area) 20 

64.  Marshall  (1  area) 105 

65.  Brookfield  (1  area) 38 

66.  Moberly  (2  areas) 340 

67.  Columbia  (1  area) 30 

68.  Saint  Louis  (1  area) 67 

Total 1,150 

Recommended  metropolitan  park  systems: 

1 .  Joplin 

2.  Kansas  City 

4.  St.  Joseph 

1 9.  Springfield 

53.  St.  Louis 


Proposed 
additions 


7,500 


2,500 
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EACH    FIGURE    REPRESENTS    150,000    PEOPLE 
EACH    SQUARE    REPRESENTS    1,500,000    ACRES 


EXISTING 
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PARKS        

.    WAYSIDES 

.     MONUMENTS    

.     TRA1LWAYS 

.     PARKWAYS —  — 

•  FORESTS 

♦  WILDLIFE    AREAS 


ACREAGE— Parks  and  Related  Areas 
Existing  Proposed 

National       17,528,221.3         

State  522, 777. 0         

Local  912.0         


Total         18,051,910.3 


MONTANA 


Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  people  live  in  sparsely  populated  rural 
sections.  The  urban  population  is  concentrated  largely  within  or  along 
the  edge  of  the  mountain  districts.  Outside  of  the  mountains  settlements 
occur  principally  along  the  great  east-west  railways  and  the  Missouri 
and  Yellowstone  Rivers  and  their  tributaries. 

The  large  Federal  holdings  of  park,  forest,  and  other  recreational  lands 
offer  exceptional  opportunities  for  vacation  use  and  to  a  more  limited 
extent,  local  day  use.  Morrison  Cave  State  Park,  near  Butte,  and  about 
a  half  million  acres  of  forest  land  constitute  the  principal  State-owned 
acreage.  The  development  of  municipal  parks  has  been  greatly  accel- 
erated through  emergency  relief  projects. 

State  recreation  areas  are  needed  throughout  the  State,  especially  in 
the  eastern  section.  Except  for  a  few  municipal  parks,  an  area  of  about 
the  size  of  North  Dakota  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  State  is  practically 
devoid  of  recreational  facilities.  The  advisibility  of  counties  leasing 
recreation  sites  on  forest  land  should  be  considered.  Another  important 
need  is  the  preservation  of  tracts  of  virgin  timber  along  the  highways. 

It  is  recommended  that  a  comprehensive  park  and  recreation  study  be 
undertaken  at  an  early  date. 


FEDERAL— Continued 


National  parks: 
19.  Glacier .... 
51.  Yellowstone  . 


FEDERAL 


Existing 
acreage 
984,  309.  7 
151,065.6 


Total 1,135,375. 

National  monument: 

3.  Big  Hole  Battlefield 200 

National  Forests: 

1 .  Beaver  Head 999,  647 

5.  Bitter  Root 1,  072,  040 

6.  Lolo 1,299,290 

8.  Cabinet 1,  112,  332 

10.  Kootenai 1,  741,  000 

12.  Flathead 2,  213,  950 

13.  Kaniksu 12,  699 

25.  Deer  Lodge 1,  125,  683 

27.  Lewis  and  Clark 1,  814,  535 

31.  Helena 894,  991 

36.  Gallatin 848,  751 

49.  Absaroka 999,  647 

52.  Custer 1,  125,  255 


Total i  15,259,820 

National  wildlife  areas: 

14.  Pablo  Reservation 2,  867.  9 

15.  National  Bison  Range 18,  541.  2 

16.  Nine  Pipes  Reservation 2,  076.  9 

28.  Pishkun  Bird  Reservation 7,  714 

29.  Willow  Creek  Reservation 3,  198.  8 

40.  Red    Rock    Migratory    Waterfowl 

Refuge 19,453.4 

46.  Benton  Lake  Bird  Refuge 12,  234.  9 

55.  Lake  Thibadeau  Migratory  Water- 
fowl Refuge 3,  560 

57.  Black  Coulee  Migratory  Waterfowl 

Refuge 1,420 

'Area  under  Federal  administration  June  1938. 


Proposed 
additions 


National  wildlife    areas — Continued. 

61.   Fort  Peck  Game  Refuge 

64.  Hewitt  Lake  Migratory  Waterfowl 

Refuge 

65.  Lake  Bowdoin  Reservation 

68.  Fort  Keough  Bird  Reservation  .... 
70.  Medicine   Lake   Migratory   Water- 
fowl Refuge 


Existing 
acreage 
970,  000 

1,520 
11,  311 
56,  954 

21,019.  9 


Proposed 
additions 


Total 1,  131,  872 

Soil    Conservation    Service    land    development 
projects: 

Milk  River  development  project 

56.  Blaine  County  Recreation  Area .  .    .  . 
62.   Malta-Hot  Hole  Recreation  Area. 


954 


STATE 


State  park: 

34.  Morrison  Cave  .  . 

Recommended  State  parks: 

9.  Thompson  Lake. 


2,777 


30.  Gates  of  the  Mountains 

54.  Beaver  Creek 

59.  Round-up  Peak 

69.  Fort  Peck 

71.  Bad  Lands 

72.  Medicine  Rock 

Recommended  State  monuments 

38.  Virginia  City 

42.  Three  Forks 

47.  Fort  Benton 

66.  Piney  Buttes 

State  forests:3 

4.  Ravalli  Purchase  LTnit 

7.  Sanders  Purchase  Unit 

11.  Flathead  Purchase  Unit 

18.  Flathead  Purchase  Unit 

21.  Lake  Purchase  Unit 

23.  Missoula  Purchase  Unit 

26.  Lewis  and  Clark  Purchase  LTnit . 


LOCAL 


County  park: 

58.  Musselshell  (1  area). 
Municipal  parks: 

17.  Anaconda  (1  area).  . 

45.  Great  Falls  (6  areas) . 

60.  Billings  (1  area) 

67.  Miles  City  (1  area) .  . 


242 

160 

293 

57 

160 


Total 670         

2  Acreage  being  developed  for  recreation. 

s  Total  acreage  figure,  520,000,  from  U.  S.  D.  A.  Statistics,  "P." 
December  1938,  Status  of  State  forests  and  certain  other  State-,  county-, 
and  town-owned  forest  areas  from  data  supplied  by  State  foresters. 
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EXISTING 
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EACH    FIGURE    REPRESENTS    100,000    PEOPLE 
EACH    SQUARE    REPRESENTS    1,000,000    ACRES 


ACREAGE— Parks  and  Related  Areas 
Existing  Proposed 

340,  765.  61  

7,057.  

1,551.  


National 

State 

Local 


Total 


349,373.61 


NEBRASKA 


The  eastern  half  of  the  State,  where  the  geologic  and  climatic  condi- 
tions are  more  suitable  for  agriculture,  contains  the  major  portion  of  de- 
population. The  rural  population  comprised  65  percent  of  the  State's 
total  in  1930.  However,  the  urban  population  increase  between  1920 
and  1930  represented  90  percent  of  the  total  State  increase. 

Nebraska  contains  a  number  of  sites  of  surprising  natural  beauty. 
Some  of  these  should  be  set  aside  as  State  parks  regardless  of  their  loca- 
tion, in  order  to  preserve  portions  of  the  original  areas  of  the  State. 
There  is  need  for  additional  recreation  areas  for  holiday,  week-end,  and 
vacation  use  of  the  average  Nebraskan.  These  areas  should  contain 
recreational  water,  and  adequate  cover  of  trees  and  shrubs.  Water  is  an 
all  important  resource  in  this  State,  where  the  summers  are  long  and 
warm. 

There  are  a  number  of  water  control  projects,  existing  and  proposed. 
Some  of  the  existing  impounded  bodies  of  water  have  received  consider- 
able recreational  use.  Further  planning  and  development  of  such  projects 
should  carefully  consider  their  recreation  potentialities. 

The  two  major  population  centers,  Omaha  and  Lincoln,  should  con- 
tinue to  give  due  consideration  to  the  recreational  requirements  of  the 
people.  Omaha's  park  system  might  well  be  expanded  outwardly.  A 
parkway  along  the  Missouri  River  from  Omaha  to  Sioux  City,  Iowa, 
and  hence  to  the  lake  district  of  Iowa,  and  the  Minnesota  River  in  Min- 
nesota, could  provide  needed  local  recreation  areas  and  a  pleasant  travel 
way  for  Nebraskans  seeking  the  more  favorable  vacation  areas  in  Iowa 
and  Minnesota. 

FEDERAL 


National  monuments: 

2.  Scotts  Bluff 

44.   Homestead  National    Monument    of 
America 


Existing 
acreage 

3,  476.  27 
160.82 


Total 3,  637.  09 

National  forests: 

11.  Nebraska  National  Forest — Niobrara 

Division 1 1 5,  638 

15.  Nebraska     National     Forest — Bessey 

Division 90,  388 


Total i  206,  026 

National  wildlife  areas: 

3.  North  Platte  Reservation 5,  107 

5.  Crescent  Lake  Migratory  Waterfowl 

Refuge 42,  628.  61 

17.  Valentine       Migratory       Waterfowl 

Refuge 65,  284 

19.  Niobrara  Game  Preserve 18,  082.  91 


Total 131,102.52 

STATE 


State  parks: 

4.  Chadron 

6.  Rock  Creek 

7.  Champion  Lake . 
9.  Walgren 

1  0.  Cottonwood  .  .  .  . 

12.  Wellfleet 

13.  Duke  Alexis .  .  .  . 

14.  Arnold  Lake .  .  . 


804 

100 

11 

130 

160 

140 

80 

40 


Proposed 
additions 


1  Area  under  Federal  administration,  June  1938. 


STATE —  Continued 

Existing 

State  parks — Continued.  acreage 

21.  Victoria  Springs 60 

22.  Pressay 80 

23.  Furnas  County 30 

24.  Fort  Kearney 40 

27.  Litchfield  Lake 20 

28.  Loup  City 50 

30.  Pibal  Lake 63 

31.  Stolley 43 

32.  Hastings 55 

35.  Niobrara    Island    State    Park    and 

Game  Refuge 800 

36.  Thayer  County 40 

38.  Blue  River 14 

39.  Ponca 220 

40.  Fremont 307 

41.  Memphis  Lake 148 

45.  Louisville 1 90 

46.  Platteview 40 

48.  U.  P.  Pit 172 

50.  Arbor  Lodge 65 

Total 3,  902 

State  wildlife  areas: 

1 .  Wild  Cat  Hills 200 

8.  Frye  Lake 345 

16.  Rat  and  Beaver  Lakes 225 

18.  Ballard     Marsh    State    Shooting 

Grounds 1,  500 

20.  Long  Lake 80 

25.  Cotton  Mill  Lake 100 

26.  Ravenna 80 

29.  Goose  Lake 350 

33.  Guide  Rock 30 

34.  Rowell 1 60 

37.  Jefferson  County 30 

51.  Richardson  County 55 

Total 3,  155 

Recommended  parkways: 

42.  Omaha — Lincoln  Parkway 

49.  Missouri  River  Parkway 

LOCAL 

Municipal  parks: 

43.  Lincoln  (1  area) 600 

47.  Omaha  (1  area) 502 

52.  Alliance  (1  area) 48 

53.  Norfolk  (2  areas) 54 

54.  Columbus  (1  area) 121 

55.  Fairburg  (1  area) 94 

56.  Beatrice  (1  area) 20 

58.  Schuyler  (1  area) 49 

59.  Fremont  (3  areas) 63 

1,  551 
Recommended  metropolitan  park  systems: 

57.  Lincoln 

60.  Omaha 


Proposed 
additions 
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ACREAGE— Parks  and  Related  Areas 
Existing  Proposed 

8,  799,  277.  6 
12,117.3 
480.0 


34,  882.  5 
16.0 


EACH    FIGURE    REPRESENTS    100,000    PEOPLE 
EACH    SQUARE    REPRESENTS    1,000,000    ACRES 


Total  8,811,874.9         34,898.5 


NEVADA 


About  one-third  of  the  people  live  within  a  30-mile  radius  of  Reno 
and  the  remainder  are  well  scattered  throughout  the  State.  There  are 
only  six  communities  having  a  population  of  over  3,000  inhabitants. 
The  out-of-State  motorists  exceed  by  several  times  the  resident  popula- 
tion. 

With  the  exception  of  a  relatively  small  area  along  its  rivers,  Nevada 
is  desert,  mountainous,  rocky,  and  dry.  Eighty-eight  percent  of  the  land 
is  in  public  ownership  and  the  remainder  is  divided  about  equally 
between  private  holdings  and  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad. 

The  United  States  Forest  Service  maintains  a  number  of  picnic  and 
camp  grounds  in  its  six  national  forests.  The  National  Park  Service 
administers  Boulder  Dam  National  Recreational  Area  and  Lehman 
Caves  National  Monument.  Under  State  ownership  and  adminis- 
tration are  32  recreational  areas.  Reno  and  Ely  provide  municipal 
parks.  Privately  owned  or  operated  recreational  ranches  are  of  major 
importance  and  provide  extensive  facilities  for  traveling  vacationists. 

The  State  should  continue  to  acquire  and  administer  the  more 
important  and  interesting  scenic,  historic,  archeologic,  and  geologic 
sites;  develop  a  coordinate  plan  in  conjunction  with  the  various  public 
and  private  interests  to  provide  adequate  overnight  housing  and  camp- 
ing accommodations,  waysides,  and  picnic  facilities  along  the  trans- 
continental highways;  endeavor  to  prevent  the  drying  up  of  Pyramid 
Lake  by  refraining  from  taking  too  much  water  for  irrigation  purposes; 
and  cooperatively  work  out  a  program  of  acquisition  and  development 
of  public  recreation  facilities  in  the  Lake  Tahoe  region. 


STATE — Continued 


FEDERAL 


National  monuments: 
34.  Death  Valley. 
53.  Lehman  Cave . 


Existing 
acreage 
115,200 
640 


Proposed 
additions 


Total 115,840 

National  recreational  area: 

64.  Boulder  Dam 556,  795 

National  forests: 

1.  Mono 466,012 

4.  Eldorado 400 

14.  Tahoe 16,373 

31.  Inyo 60,576 

39.  Toiyabe 2, 152,  313 

44.  Humboldt 1,  059,  865 

52.  Nevada 1,  232,  623 


Total '  4,988,162 

National  wildlife  areas: 

19.  Anaho  Island  Bird  Refuge 247.  7 

20.  Winnemucca  Migratory  Bird  Ref- 

uge   11,915 

21.  Charles  Sheldon  Antelope  Refuge.  34,235 

22.  Charles  Sheldon  Antelope  Range .  542,  509.  2 

27.  Fallon  Wildlife  Refuge 17,  901.  2 

49.  Ruby    Lake    Migratory   Waterfowl 

Refuge 28,  045.  2 

Railroad  Valley  Migratory  Bird  Re- 
fuge   135,184.3 

Desert  Game  Range 2,  022,  000 

*  346,  443 


54. 


59. 


63.  Boulder  Canyon  Wildlife  Refuge  . 


Total 3,  138,  480.  6      

STATE 

State  parks: 

56.  Cathedral  Gorge 1,  578.  7      

57.  Kershaw  Canyon-Ryan 240  

1  Area  under  Federal  administration  June  1938. 

2  This  acreage  included  in  acreage  of  Boulder  Dam  National  Recrea- 
tional Area  except  for  7,000  acres. 


State  parks — Continued. 
58.  Beaver  Dam.  .  .  . 


61.  Valley  of  Fire  State   Park-Overton 
Museum 


Existing 
acreage 

718.6 

8,756 


Total 

Potential  State  parks: 

6.  Hudson  Hot  Springs 

1 1 .  Mineral  Hot  Springs 

30.  Walker  Lake 

45.  Mineral  Hot  Springs 

47.  Ruby  Mountain 

48.  Ruby  Lakes 

51.  Fish  Creek  Ranch 

60.  Hidden  Forest 

62.  Virgin  Mountain  Range 

68.  Las  Vegas 

Total 

State  monuments: 

10.  Carson  City  Prison  Fossil  Beds. 

12.  Fort  Churchill 


11,293.3 


7 
200 


Total 

Potential  State  monuments: 

3.  Hudson  Fossil  Fields .  .  . 
5.  Genoa,  First  House  .... 

7.  Petrified  Sequoias 

13.  Virginia  City 

18.   Petroglyphs 

23.  Opal  Fields 

25.  Star  City 

26.  Lovelock  Caves 

28.  Soda  Lake 

Petroglyphs — Mountain 

glyphs 

Deposit  of  Prehistoric  Bones 
33.  Petrified  Forest 

35.  Bullfrog,  Ryolite 

36.  Chloride  Cliffs 

37.  O'Brien's  Petrified  Forest .  . 

38.  Northumberland  Caves .  .  .  . 

Diana's  Punch  Bowl 

Beowane  Hot  Springs 

55.  Hot  Creek  Crater 

66.  Gypsum  Cave 

67.  Fort  Vegas 

Potosi  Mines 
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29. 


32. 


40. 
42. 


of  Hiero- 


69. 


Total 

State  waysides: 

8.  Cave  Rock 

9.  Clear  Creek  Picnic  Grounds . 

16.  Geiger  Grade  Lookout 

17.  Court  of  Antiquity 


2 

10 
3 
2 


Total 17 

Potential  State  waysides: 

41 .  Stokes  Castle 

State  Wildlife  areas: 
46.  Nevada   School   of  Industry   Game 

Refuge 600 

County  parks:  LOCAL 

15.  Washoe 480 

Potential  County  parks: 

2.  Lyon  County  Area 


Proposed 
additions 


10 

25 

2,295 

25 

2,000 

160 

160 

5,760 

100 

640 

11,175 


4,340 

1 

320 

120 

300 

640 

12,800 

1,000 


5 

160 

1,000 

160 

640 

50 

320 

50 

25 

120 

1,000 

6 

640 


23,  697.  5 


10 


16 
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EACH    FIGURE    REPRESENTS    100,000    PEOPLE 
EACH    SQUARE    REPRESENTS    1,000,000    ACRES 


ACREAGE— Parks  and  Related  Areas 
Existing  Proposed 

National  669, 409.  35  

State  59,  723.  05  

Local  30,414  

Total  759,  546.  40         


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


The  distribution  of  this  State's  population  reveals  a  continued  con- 
centration in  the  urban  areas  located  primarily  in  the  southern  portion 
of  the  State.  Nearly  50  percent  of  its  total  population  is  either  foreign- 
born  or  of  foreign-born  or  mixed  parentage.  This  foreign  element 
is  principally  concentrated  in  the  industrial  cities  of  Berlin,  Manchester, 
and  Nashua.  It  is  reliably  estimated  that  more  than  a  million  people 
come  to  the  State  during  the  summer  as  vacationists  or  tourists.  No 
great  increase  in  population  is  expected. 

The  State's  outstanding  recreational  resources  are  its  mountains,  its 
more  than  1 ,000  lakes  and  ponds,  its  miles  of  rivers  and  streams,  large 
forested  areas,  numerous  historic  sites,  and  favorable  climate  for  both 
summer  and  winter  recreational  activities.  While  New  Hampshire  now 
has  approximately  765,000  acres  of  lands  available  for  recreation,  664,- 
000  acres  are  included  in  the  White  Mountain  National  Forest.  Its  most 
immediate  needs  include  recreation  areas  for  the  motoring  public,  the 
development  of  additional  recreational  facilities  in  existing  heavily  used 
areas,  and  the  preservation  of  its  outstanding  historic  and  scenic  areas. 


FEDERAL 


Recreational  demonstration  area: 

89.  Bear  Brook 

National  forest: 


Existing 
acreage 
6,  155.35 


100.  White   Mountain 663,  254 


Trailway: 
37.  Appalachian . 


INTERSTATE 


STATE 


State  parks: 

3.   Chesterfield  Gorge 

10.   Pillsbury  Reservation 

16.  Monadnock 

21 .  Casalis 

22.  Miller 

26.  Wadleigh  Park 

40.  Cardigan  Mountain 

49.   Peterborough  Pool 

54.  Pulpit  Rock 

55.  John  Clough 

64.  Kearsarge  Mountains 

66.  Wellington  Beach 

69.  Forest  Lake 

70.  Franconia  Notch 

72.  Joseph  Story  Fay 

98.  Endicott  Rock 

101.  Crawford  Notch 

1 02.  Moose  Brook 

103.  Milan  Hill 

104.  Dixville  Notch 

108.   Intervale  Ski  Slope 

110.  Cathedral  and  White  House  Ledges. 

113.  Hemenway 

114.  White  Lake 

1 1 9.  Wentworth  Beach 

120.  Gov.  Wentworth  Farm 

1 24.  Bear  Brook 

125.  Pawtuckaway 

127.  Kingston  Lake 

130.  Hampton  Beach 

1 34.  Bellamv  Park 


Total 

State  historic  sites: 

23.  Franklin  Pierce  Homestead. 
76.  Daniel  Webster's  Birthplace  . 
93.  Hannah  Dustin  Monument . 


15 

3,034 

699 

247 

3 

52 

3,090 

12 

252 

309 

2,383 

97 

420 

5,484 

211 

2 

5,950 

755 

127 

137 

13 

205 

1,957 

258 

16 

96 

413 

1,071 

44 

50 

29 

27,  431 


50 
150 


Proposed 
acreage 


.05 


Total 


200.  05 


STATE — Continued 

Existing 

State  parkways:  acreage 

105.  Connecticut  Lakes 1,  500 

Proposed  parkways: 

28.  Parkway  A 

99.   Parkway  B 

State  forests: 

1.  Hubbard  Hill 709 

2.  Connecticut  River 216 

4.  Beech  Hill 23 

5.  Pot  Holes 95 

6.  North  Branch 71 

7.  Honey  Brook 881 

8.  Dodge  Brook 222 

9.  Pillsbury  Camp 19 

1 1.  Pitcher  Mountain 

13.  Leighton 75 

15.  Grant 8 

17.  Haven 95 

18.  Gay 49 

19.  Annett 1,  092 

20.  Marshall 20 

24.   Caroline  A.  Fox 472 

29.  Mascoma 174 

30.  Province  Road 546 

31.  Livermore  Falls 134 

32.  Sentinel  Mountain 143 

33.  Boardman 76 

34.  Black  Mountain 655 

38.  Baker 5 

39.  Sculptured  Rocks 1 

41 .  Welton  Falls 223 

42.  Cardigan  Mountain  Camp 17 

44.  Shadow  Hill 34 

46.  Harriman-Chandler 395 

47.  Vincent 172 

48.  Farrar 4 

50.  Binney  Pond 77 

51.  Russell 25 

52.  Kimball 25 

53.  Hodgman 18 

56.  Everett 56 

57.  Contoocook 47 

58.  Craney  Hill 31 

59.  Ames 15 

60.  Davisville 32 

61.  E.  H.  Carroll 29 

62.  Toll  Gate 17 

63.  Kearsarge  Mountain  Camp 21 

65.  Ragged  Mountain 76 

68.   Strawberry  Hill 60 

73.  Blair 112 

74.  Scribner-Fellows 140 

75.  Sugar  Hill 57 

77.  State  Forest  Nursery 257 

78.  Merrimac  River 151 

79.  Allen 25 

80.  Mast  Yard 400 

82.  Walker 47 

83.  Ponemah 63 

85.  Jeremy  Hill 63 

86.  Litchfield 122 

87.  Stockdale 66 

90.  Glover 7 

91 .  Tavlor 7 


Proposed 
acreage 
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STATE— Continued 

Existing 

State  forests — Continued.  acreage 

92.  Soucook 50 

94.  Ayer 50 

95.  Meadow  Pond 42 

96.  Belknap  Mountain 545 

1 07.  Lead  Mine 202 

1 09.  Merriman 515 

111.  Conway  Common  Lands 930 

112.  Bowditch-Runnells 54 

115.  Huckins 1,  458 

116.  Lord 12 

117.  Green  Mountain 15 

118.  Duncan  Lake 100 

121.  Alton  Bay 214 

122.  Waldron 1 

123.  Woodman 141 

126.  Kingston  Dam 11 

128.  Rock  Rimmon 47 

129.  Powow  River 52 

131.  Sky  Pond 119 

132.  Stevens 4 

133.  Nottingham 16 

136.  Blue  Job 99 

1 37.  Salmon  Falls 20 

Total 13,374 

State  wildlife  areas: 

35.  Sugar  Hill 1,900 

67.  Black  Brook 1,  400 

81.  Concord 2,  000 


STATE— Continued 

Proposed  Existing 

acreage               Slate  wildlife  areas — Continued.  acreage 

84.  Nashua 1, 000 

88.  Hooksett 600 

106.  Maynesboro  Farm 2,  000 

135.  The  Heath 1, 800 

Total 10,700 

Semipublic  areas — Society  for  Protection  of  New 

Hampshire  Forests: 

12.   City  Hill 11 

14.  Monadnock  Reservation 3,  000 

25.  Mount  Sunapee  Reservation 1,  300 

27.  Royal  Arch  Tract 35 

36.  Lost  River  Reservation 720 

43.  Kearsarge  Mountain  Reservation .  .  521 

45.  Primeval  Pines 5 

71 .   Flume  Reservation 926 

Total 6,  518 

County  park:  LOCAL 

97.  Belknap  Mountain 500 

Municipal  parks: 

138.  Keene  (1  area) 55 

139.   Concord  (1  area) 10 

Total 65 

Town  forests: 

There  are  1 29  town  forests  not  indicated 

on  state  map 29,  849 


Proposed 
additions 
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EACH    FIGURE    REPRESENTS   300,000  PEOPLE 
EACH    SQUARE    REPRESENTS    1,000,000    ACRES 


ACREAGE— Parks  and  Related  Areas 
Existing  Proposed 

National  1,906.8         

State                       73,587.5            17,077 
Local  13,608.5         


Total 


89,102.8  17,077 


NEW  JERSEY 


This  state's  population  of  4,000,000  is  largely  concentrated  in  the 
northeast  corner  across  from  New  York  City,  in  a  strip  along  the 
Pennsylvania  boundary  from  Trenton  to  Camden,  and  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  for  about  50  miles  south  of  Sandy  Hook.  It  is  predomi- 
nantly urban  in  character  with  a  large  foreign-born-low-income  group. 

The  State's  principal  asset  is  its  fine  stretch  of  coast  line.  It  also 
has  some  excellent  mountain  scenery  in  the  northwest  corner.  The 
State  Planning  Board's  report  indicates  that  there  are  approximately 
2,000,000  acres  of  submarginal  lands  well  distributed  over  the  State, 
which  should  be  devoted  to  forest,  wildlife,  and  recreational  purposes. 

The  State's  first  and  most  important  objective  should  be  the  acquisi- 
tion and  preservation  of  a  large  section  of  its  unspoiled  beach  lands 
along  the  Atlantic  coast.  Commericial  resort  interests  have  already 
appropriated  close  to  90  percent  of  the  130  miles  of  shore  line  and  most 
of  this  frontage  is  now  restricted  to  private  use.  The  next  most  impor- 
tant need  pointed  out  by  the  New  Jersey  recreation  report  is  for  the 
acquisition  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Hackensack  Meadows  lying  between 
Jersey  City  and  Newark.  Properly  developed,  this  area  will  serve  both 
of  these  cities  as  a  large  public  playground  and  park,  and  relieve  some 
of  the  excess  burden  now  placed  on  some  of  the  surrounding  county 
parks.  The  extension  and  further  development  of  present  areas  and 
facilities  and  the  bringing  into  public  ownership  of  at  least  500,000 
acres  of  the  2,000,000  that  are  classified  as  submarginal,  are  other 
undertakings  which  should  be  considered  in  the  development  of  a 
recreational  area  program  for  this  State. 


Existing 
acreage 
1,  051.  09 

855.72 


FEDERAL 

National  historical  park: 

19.  Morristown 

National  wildlife  area: 

1.   Killcohook  Migratory  Bird  Refuge. 

INTERSTATE 

Park: 

39.   Palisades 1 ,  700 

Trailway: 

14.  Appalachian  Trail 


Proposed 
addition 


State  parks:  STATE 

2.  Parvin 1 , 

4.  Mount  Laurel 

7.  Washington  Crossing 

9.  Voorhees 

1 1 .  Swartswood 

13.  High  Point 12, 

15.  Cranberry  Lake 


051 

21            

292 

20 

323 

427 

536 

200 

000 

300            

STATE — Continued 

State  parks — Continued. 

16.  Hopatcong 

17.  Musconetcong 

1 8.  Stephens 

20.  Hacklebarney 

27.  Allaire 

30.  Cheesequake 

35.  Ringwood 

Total 17,  143.5 

Proposed  State  parks: 

8.  Chushetunk 

22.  Rocky  Hill 

28.  Island  Beach 

36.  Ramapo  Mountain 

40.  Hackensack  Meadows 

Total 

State  forests: 

5.  Belle  Plain 5,  565 

10.  Jenny  Jump 1,  107 

12.  Stokes 12,428 

23.  Lebanon 21,  555 

24.  Penn 2,  958 

25.  Green  Bank 1,  833 

26.  Bass  River 9,  255 

29.  Jackson 43 

Total 54,  744 

LOCAL 

County  parks: 

3.  Camden  County  (13  areas) 1,  592.  2 

31.  Middlesex  County  (3  areas) 340 

32.  Union  County  (18  areas) 4,  282 

33.  Essex  County  (22  areas) 5,  935.  3 

34.  Passaic  County  (5  areas) 1,  141 

38.  Hudson  County  (7  areas) 318 

Total 13,  608.  5 

Recommended  county  park  systems: 

6.  Mercer  County 

21.  Somerset  County 

37.  Bergen  County 


Existing 
acreage 

Proposed 
addition 

105 

100 

371 

237 

286 

914 

800 

750 

1,250 

71.  5 

2,  911 


2, 

500 

5, 

000 

1, 

666 

5, 

000 

14,  166 
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NEW  MEXICO 
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LEGEND 


EACH    FIGURE    REPRESENTS    100,000    PEOPLE 
EACH    SQUARE    REPRESENTS   1,000,000    ACRES 


EXISTING 
4 


•  ••• 


PROPOSED 

.  A 
□ 


PARKS        

WAYSIDES 

MONUMENTS    

TRAILWAYS oooo 

PARKWAYS —  — 

•  FORESTS 

♦  WILDLIFE    AREAS 


ACREAGE— Parks  and  Related  Areas 
Existing  Proposed 

National         9,031,836.2         

State  7.552.0         138,160 

Local  392. 0  3, 000 


Total  9,039,780.2         141,160 


NEW  MEXICO 


The  population,  which  consists  principally  of  three  cultural  groups, 
the  Indian,  the  Spanish-American,  and  the  Anglo,  is  rather  evenly 
distributed  over  the  State,  with  the  bulk  of  the  population  found  along 
the  rivers,  principally  the  Rio  Grande,  the  Pecos,  and  the  San  Juan. 
With  a  population  density  of  3.5  per  square  mile  in  1930,  the  State  has 
only  about  one-twelfth  the  average  density  of  the  United  States. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  State  is  largely  devoted  to  dry  farming,  while 
large  semiarid  regions  throughout  the  State,  but  principally  in  the 
central  and  western  portions,  are  used  solely  for  grazing.  The  State's 
largest  and  most  rapidly  expanding  source  of  income  is  the  recreation 
traveler. 

From  the  standpoint  of  opportunities  for  outdoor  recreation,  it  is 
richly  endowed,  with  its  wide  variety  of  physical  features,  diversified 
climate,  lakes  and  streams  stocked  with  fish,  wooded  mountains  and 
valleys  where  hunting  is  excellent,  magnificent  stretches  of  scenic  desert, 
ancient  cliff  dwellings  and  Indian  pueblos,  colorful  Spanish-American 
villages  and  countless  natural  scenic  attractions. 

With  the  exception  of  the  oil  towns  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  State, 
most  of  the  population  centers  are  fairly  well  served  by  State,  municipal, 
and  metropolitan  parks  and  nearby  national  forests,  which  provide 
facilities  for  picnicking,  camping,  fishing,  hunting,  and  winter  sports. 

One  large  reservoir  has  been  developed  and  another  is  now  being 
developed  for  recreational  use.  Because  of  the  arid  character  of  the 
State,  water  is  one  of  the  greatest  attractions  for  residents  and  tourists. 
Consideration  should  be  given  to  obtaining  the  maximum  recreation 
values  of  water-control  reservoirs. 

Preservation  of  the  scenic  values  of  the  present  highways  and  provision 
of  waysides  should  encourage  a  continued  increase  in  tourist  travel  in 
the  State. 

FEDERAL 


National  parks: 

57.  Carlsbad  Caverns .  . 
National  monuments: 

7.  Aztec  Ruins 

8.  Chaco  Canyon 

1 1 .  El  Morro 

13.  Gila  Cliff  Dwellings  . 

29.  White  Sands 

33.  Bandelier 

38.  Gran  Quivira 

63.   Capulin  Mountain  .  . 


Existing 
acreage 
49,  568.  4 


Proposed 
additions 


21, 


Total .  .  . 
National  forests: 

1.  Coronado. 

2.  Gila 

3.  Apache .  . 
9.  Cibola  .  .  . 

16.  Carson  .  .  . 
18.  Santa  Fe . 
39.  Lincoln  .  . 


26 
509.  4 
240 
160 
143,227.5 
26,  026.  2 
611 
680.4 

192,480.  5 

124,  988 
,  393,  752 

889,  657 
,  641,  828 
,  128,  481 
,  233,  678 


Total 

National  wildlife  areas: 

24.  Bosque  del  Apache  Migratory  Wa- 
terfowl Refuge 

26.  Rio  Grande  Wildlife  Refuge 

54.  Bitter  Lakes  Waterfowl  Refuge  .... 

56.  Carlsbad  Bird  Refuge 


1,  145,  902 


1  8,  558,  286 


52,  843 
73,  228.  3 
14,549 
18,080 


Total 158,700.3 

1  Area  under  Federal  administration  June  1938. 


FEDERAL— Continued 

Existing 

Bureau  of  Reclamation  area:  acreage 

27.  Elephant  Butte  Lake 2  71,  801 

Soil  Conservation  Service  land  development  project: 

62.  Mills  Project 1,  000 

State  parks:  STATE 

10.   Bluewater  Lake 160 

34.  Santa  Fe-Hyde 1,  135 

55.  Bottomless  Lakes 1,  558 

59.  Eastern  New  Mexico 380 

Total 3,233 

Proposed  State  parks: 
17.  El  Vado  Dam 

41 .  Ruidosa 

52.  Alamogordo  Dam 

61 .   Conchas  Dam 

Total 

State  monuments: 

20.  Jemez 6 

21 .  Coronado 1,  280 

30.  Abo 20 

31.  Quarai 15 

32.  Paako 

37.  Gran  Quivira 160 

40.  Lincoln  County  Court  House 

44.  Pecos 80 

Total 1,561 

Proposed  State  monuments: 

4.  Hawikuh 

1 2.   Ice  Caves 

14.  Santa  Rita  Copper  Mines 

15.  Acoma  Pueblo 

19.  Jemez  Crater 

22.  Puray 

25.  Val  Verde  Battlefield 

35.  City  of  Santa  Fe 

36.  Glorieta  Pass 

42.  San  Miguel 

43.  Fort  Marcy 

45.  Kit  Carson  Home 

47.  Elizabethtown 

49. Maxwell  Ranch  House 

50.  Wagon  Mound 

53.  Fort  Summer 

State  wildlife  area: 

23.  La  Joya  Game  Preserve 2,  758 

Proposed  State  parkways: 

65.  Raton  Pass 

LOCAL 

Metropolitan  parks: 

60.  Tucumcari 392 

Proposed  metropolitan  parks: 

28.  City  of  Las  Cruces 

58.  City  of  Hobbs 

Total 

This  acreage  included  in  Rio  Grande  Wildlife  Refuge. 


Proposed 
additions 


5,  160 


5, 

160 

100, 

000 

3, 

000 

11, 

000 

18, 

000 

132,000 


1,000 


2,000 
1,000 


3,000 
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NEW  YORK 


£A6t 


EACH    FIGURE    REPRESENTS    150,000    PEOPLE 
EACH    SQUARE    REPRESENTS    1,000,000    ACRES 


EXISTING 


•  ••• 


LEGEND 

PROPOSED 

PARKS        5^ 

WAYSIDES A 

MONUMENTS    □ 

TRAILWAYS oooo 

PARKWAYS — — 

•  FORESTS 

♦  WILDLIFE    AREAS 


ACREAGE— Parks  and  Related  A 


reas 


Existing 

National 

2,976.08 

State 

2,942,814.56 

Local 

28,677. 

Proposed 


Total 


2,974,467.64 


NEW  YORK 


Better  than  80  percent  of  this  State's  people  live  in  congested  metro- 
politan districts  and  trends  indicate  a  still  greater  concentration  of 
population  in  the  future.  Eight  million  people  live  in  New  York  City 
and  its  environs  alone.  Other  points  of  population  congestion  are  the 
Buffalo-Niagara,  Rochester,  Syracuse,  Utica,  and  Albany-Troy- 
Schenectady  districts,  all  of  which  lie  within  a  central  strip  across  the 
State  from  east  to  west,  and  Binghamton  in  the  south-central  section. 

The  State's  principal  recreation  resources  are  its  mountains,  its  lakes 
and  ocean  frontage,  the  Hudson  River,  and  its  numerous  historic  sites. 
The  climate  of  its  mountain  sections  is  such  as  to  make  it  exceptionally 
well  adapted  to  both  summer  and  winter  sports. 

The  State  has  made  tremendous  strides  in  recreation  during  the  past  15 
years.  Officially  adopted  in  1924,  and  largely  carried  out  since  then,  is  a 
unified  State  park  regional  program  based  upon  population  require- 
ments and  the  need  for  preservation  of  scenic,  scientific,  and  historic 
sites  for  their  intrinsic  values  and  accessibility  by  parkways  and  improved 
highways.  The  system  (not  including  the  Forest  Preserve  in  the  Adiron- 
dack and  Catskill  regions)  is  administered  by  regional  State  park  com- 
missions whose  efforts  are  directed  and  coordinated  by  a  Council  of 
State  Parks  in  the  State  Conservation  Department.  Further  expansion 
will  depend  largely  upon  the  growth  of  population  and  the  increased 
mobility  of  the  citizens.  Some  sections  of  the  State  will  require  com- 
paratively little  expansion  of  parks  and  parkway  facilities;  others  will 
require  considerably  more. 


FEDERAL 


National  monuments: 

11.  Father  Millet  Cross. 
144.  Statue  of  Liberty.  . 


Existing 

acreage 

0.01 
10.38 


Proposed 
additions 


Total . 


10.39 


National  monument  project: 
88.  Fort  Stanwix.  .  .  . 


National  battlefield  site: 

147.  White  Plains 

National  historic  site: 

145.  Federal  Hall  Memorial 
National  historical  park  project: 

128.  Saratoga 

National  wildlife  areas: 
42.  Montezuma 
Refuge .  . 
Shinnecock 

Refuge 

Fort      Tyler      Migratory 
Refuge 


49 


180. 


183. 


Migratory       Bird 

Migratory        Bird 

Bird 


2,  942.  8 
8.4 
14 


Total . 


2,965.2 


Soil  Conservation  Service — New  York   Wild- 
life Development  Projects: 

1.   Chautauqua  County 

20.  Allegany  County 

23.   Livingston  County 

32.  Ontario  and  Yates  County 

61 .  Oswego  County 

76.  Oswego  and  Jefferson  County  .  .  . 

81.  Madison  County 

86.  Delaware  County 

120.  Albany  County 


Soil   Conservation   Service — New    York  Land 
Development  Projects: 
Forest  areas: 

34.  Schuyler  County 

48.  Tompkins  County 


INTERSTATE 

Existing 

Trailway:  acreage 

1 53.  Appalachian 

Park: 

Palisades  Interstate  Park 47,  000 

1 34.  Storm  King  Section 

1 36.  Bear  Mountain-Harriman  Sec- 
tion   

141.  Hook  Mountain  Section 

142.  Blouvelt  Section 

143.  Tollman  Mountain  Section 

STATE 

State  parks: 

3.  Lake  Erie 240 

4.  Beaver  Island 550 

7.  Buckhorn  Island 649 

8.  Niagara  Reservation 420 

9.  Whirlpool Ill 

10.  Lewiston  Heights 9 

12.  Devil's  Hole 42 

14.  Allegany 56,  959 

16.   Cuba  Lake  Reservation 700 

19.  Letchworth 6,  477 

26.  Hamlin  Beach 600 

29.  Stony  Brook 481 

35.  Watkins  Glen 544 

37.  Newtown  Batdefield  Reservation  .  318 

39.  Cayuga  Lake 1 88 

41 .  Fair  Haven  Beach 798 

43.  Taughannock  Falls 529 

46.  Robert  H.  Treman 832 

47.  Buttermilk  Falls 595 

49.  Fillmore  Glen 857 

53.  Battle  Island  Park 235 

58.   Clark  Reservation 225 

62.  Selkirk  Shores 631 

65.  Long  Point 12 

66.  Burnham  Point 7 

67.  Cedar  Point 48 

68.  Canoe  and  Picnic  Point 70 

69.  Watterson  Point 6 

70.  De  Wolf  Point 10 

71.  Cedar  Island 10 

72.  Kring  Point 35 

73.  Mary  Island 13 

74.  Grass  Point 15 

78.  Green  Lakes 774 

79.  Chittenango  Falls 121 

84.  Chenango  Valley 928 

100.  Gilbert  Lake 1,  569 

123.  Saratoga  Reservation 1,  314 

130.  John  Boyd  Thacher 920 

1 50.  Cornelia  L.   Nelson   and  Rosalie 

Law  Whitney  Parcels 177 

152.   Clarence  Fahnestock  Memorial .  .  3,400 

155.  Margaret  Lewis  Norrie 330 

156.  Ogden   Mills   and    Ruth   Living- 

ston Mills  Memorial 190 

157.  Rudd  Pond 200 

1 58.  Lake  Taghkanic 750 

1 59.  Taconic 6,  000 

168.  Valley  Stream 107 

169.  Hempstead  Lake 903 

170.  Bethpage 1,  374 

171.  Jones  Beach 2,413 

172.  Massapequa 595 


Proposed 
additions 
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STATE— Continued 


State  parks — Continued. 

173.  Gilgo  Beach.  .  .  . 

174.  Captree 

175.  Belmont  Lake.  .  . 

176.  Sunken  Meadow . 

177.  Heckscher 

178.  Fire  Island 

179.  Wildwood 

181.  Orient  Beach.  .  . 

184.  Hither  Hills 

185.  Montauk  Point.  . 


Existing 
acreage 


Proposed 
additions 


1. 


223 
298 
348 

520 
518 
800 
395 
342 
755 
158 


Total 

State  monuments: 

24.  Boyd-Parker  Shrine 

25.  Sullivan  Monument 

31.  Squaw  Island 

51.  Montcalm  Park 

52.  Spy  Island 

59.  Fort  Brewerton 

64.  Battle     Ground     Park     (Sacketts 

Harbor) 

88.  Fort  Stanwix-Oriskany 

97.  Baron  Steuben  Grave 

104.  Herkimer  Home 

114.  Sir  William  Johnson  Mansion  .  .  . 
121.  Guy  Park  House 

124.  Lester  Park 

125.  Grant  Cottage 

126.  Lake  George  Battlefield  Park.  .  .  . 

127.  Stark  Knob 

128.  Saratoga   Battlefield    (same   area 

as     National     Historical     Park 
Project) 

129.  Schuyler  Mansion 

132.  Senate  House 

I  Washington's  Headquarters 
Temple  Hill  and   Knox's  Head- 
quarters   

138.  Stony  Point  Reservation 

137.  Saratoga  Battle  Monument 

146.  Philipse  Manor  Hall 

154.  Clinton  House 

162.  Fort  Cralo 

164.  Bennington  Battlefield  Park 

167.  Crown  Point  Reservation 

Total 


State  parkways: 

5.  South  Parkway 

6.  West  River  Parkway 

27.  Lake  Ontario  Parkway 

186.  Eastern  State  Parkway 

187.  Bronx  River  Parkway  Extension .  . 

188.  Northern  State 

189.  Bethpage 

190.  Southern  State 

191.  Meadowbrook    and    Loop    Park- 

way   

192.  Ocean 

193.  Wantogh  and  extension 

194.  Sunken  Meadow 

195.  Captree  Causeway 

196.  Sagtikos 

197.  Montauk  Point  State  Boulevard .  . 


149,638 

4 
1 

2 
1 
1 

6 

20 

50 

143 

18 

1 

3 

1 

35 

4 


1,429 
1 
1 
5.5 

52 

34 

3 

1 

1 

7 

171 

113 

2,  109 

125 

32 

862 

3,500 

1,025 

1,131 

87 

1,225 

2,543 
375 

2,064 
310 
617 
355 
292 


Existing 
Proposed  parkway  extensions:  Acreage 

6.  West  River  Parkway 

27.  Lake  Ontario 

186.   Eastern  State 

State  Forest  Preserves: 

113.  Adirondack  Park 2,  164,  528.  7 

118.  Catskill  Park 232.  152.  79 


Proposed 
additions 


Total 

State  reforestation  areas: 

County 
2.   Chautauqua .  . 
15.  Cattaraugus.  . 

21.  Allegany 

22.  Livingston  .  .  . 

30.  Steuben 

26.  Cortland 

33.  Yates 

36.  Schuyler 

38.  Chemung.  .  .  . 
44.  Tompkins .... 
50.  Cayuga 

54.  Onondaga  .  .  . 

55.  Tioga 

60.  Oswego 

75.  Jefferson 

80.  Madison 

82.  Broome 

83.  Chenango 

87.  Oneida 

89.  Lewis 

90.  St.  Lawrence . 
99.  Otsego 

101.  Delaware  .  .  .  . 

106.  Herkimer.  .  .  . 

109.  Franklin 

115.  Montgomery. 

116.  Schoharie.  .  .  . 

119.  Greene 

122.  Saratoga 

131.  Albany 

135.  Fulton 

163.  Rensselaer.  .  . 

166.  Washington.  . 


Num- 
ber of 
areas 
13 
17 
19 
2 
9 
13 
1 
4 
1 
3 
4 
1 
3 
15 
6 
13 
8 
34 
15 
25 
16 
14 
10 
2 
3 
4 
22 
4 
1 
4 


2,  396,681.49 


11,431.91 
15,956.83 
28,  402.  80 

2,  173.  86 
6,717.68 

19,  869.  51 

1,771.48 

8,  330.  16 

501.90 

3,  182.50 

6,  935.  32 
2,  146.46 
2,  871.85 

15,474.46 

7,  876.  51 
16,633.86 

6,  029.  67 

50,  195.26 

15,859.88 

37,  146.  60 

18,  103.36 

13,  999.46 

11,  613.65 

2,  052.  17 

6,091.61 

5,  965. 13 

25,  535.  45 

2,  041.  05 
573.71 

3,  206.  20 

1,289.57 
1,  021.  06 


Total 289  351,000.92 

State  game  refuges: 

40.  Howland's     Island     - — ■     Cayuga 

County 

45.  Connecticut    Hill    —    Tompkins 

and  Schuyler  Counties 

82.  Pharsalia — Chenango  County 

108.  De    Bar    Mountain    —   Franklin 

County 

161.  Capital    District    —    Rensselaer 

County 


Total . 


Total . 


14,  543 


Public  fishing  easements: 

17.  Wiscoy  Stream.  . 

18.  East  Coy  Stream  . 
63.  Salmon  River .  .  . 
77.  Fish  Creek 

i  September  30,  1938. 


28,  571.  36 

Miles 

6.75 

8.78 

28.47 

22.14 
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STATE— Continued 


LOCAL — Continued 


Public  fishing  easements — Continued. 

91.  West  Branch  Oswegatchie  River. 

92.  Beaver  River 

93.  Independence  River 

94.  Otter  Creek 

95.  Crystal  Creek 

96.  Moose  River 

West  Canada  Creek 

Beaverkill  Stream 

Willowemoc  River 

East  Canada  Creek 

Deer  River 

Little  Salmon  River 

111.  Big  Salmon  River 

112.  St.  Regis  River 

117.  Schoharie  Creek 

160.  Kinderhook  Stream 

165.  Battenkill  Stream 


98. 
102. 
103. 
105. 
107. 
110. 


Total . 


Miles 
7.56 

25 

19.75 

16 
7.68 

13.50 
8.03 
8.04 


Proposed 
addition 


66 
20 
63 
87 


27.63 
33.62 

6.98 
11.69 

4.81 


270.  79 


LOCAL 

County  park  systems: 

13.  Erie  County  (8  areas) 

28.  Monroe  County  (5  areas) 


Existing 
acreage 
i  4,  079 
3,500 


Country  park  systems — Continued. 

57.  Onondaga  County  (6  areas) .  .  . 
151.  Westchester  County  (23  areas). 

Total 


Municipal  parks: ' 

198.  Buffalo  (2  areas) 

199.  East  Aurora  (3  areas) . 

200.  Westfield  (1  area) 

201.  Pen  Yan  (1  area).  .  .  . 

202.  Ithaca  (1  area) 

203.  Syracuse  (1  area) 

204.  Rome  (1  area) 

205.  Amsterdam  (1  area)  .  . 

206.  Newburgh  (1  area) .  . 

207.  Middle  ton  (1  area) .  .  . 

208.  Patchogue  (2  areas) .  . 


Existing 
acreage 
2,782 
17,  327 


27,  688 

102 

50 

13 

5 

400 

202 
58 

100 

19 

34 

6 


Proposed 
additions 


Total 989  

1  From  minicipal  and  county  parks  in  the  United  States,  1935. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA 


This  State  has  a  population  of  3,750,000,  of  which  approximately  a 
million  are  Negroes.  Its  white  population  is  heaviest  in  the  central 
Piedmont  section,  while  the  Negro  race  is  principally  concentrated  in 
the  east-central  part  of  the  State.  The  population  is  growing  rapidly, 
particularly  in  the  industrial  central  Piedmont  section.  Due  to  the  rapid 
industrial  development,  the  State  is  now  about  equally  balanced  be- 
tween agriculture  and  industry.  While  the  wealth  of  the  State  has  been 
increased  tremendously  by  its  industrial  development,  a  majority  of 
its  people  are  relatively  low  in  economic  status. 

The  State's  principal  resources  are  its  mountains  with  their  scenery 
and  cool  summer  climate,  and  its  extensive  seashore.  Both  of  these 
resources  are  of  such  excellence  as  to  make  them  of  outstanding  value 
as  vacation  resorts.  There  is  now  under  development  a  system  of  four 
State  parks,  three  for  the  white  race  and  one  for  Negroes,  and  one 
historic  site.  Additional  areas  are  needed  in  the  industrial  Piedmont 
section  and  the  heavily  populated  agricultural  section  of  eastern  Caro- 
lina. Additional  Negro  parks  are  also  needed  in  the  Greensboro-High 
Point,  Raleigh-Durham,  Charlotte,  and  eastern  Carolina  regions. 
There  is  also  a  great  need  for  extensive  ocean  frontage,  for  the  preser- 
vation of  historic  sites,  and  for  an  extensive  program  of  stream  control 
to  eliminate  pollution  and  silting  which  now  greatly  reduce  recreational 
value  of  streams.  Zoning  legislation  to  control  recreation  developments 
by  private  capital  and  to  eliminate  billboards  and  other  such  detri- 
mental features  along  the  highways  is  badly  needed  to  protect  the 
State's  recreational  resources  from  unwise  exploitations. 


FEDERAL— Continued 


FEDERAL  Existing 

National  park:  acreage 

3.  Great  Smoky  Mountains 229,  434.  42 

National  military  parks: 

13.  Guilford  Courthouse 148.  83 

22.  Moores    Creek 30 


Total 

National  seashore  project: 

34.  Cape  Hatteras 

National  memorial: 

35.  Kill  Devil  Hill 

Recreational  demonstration  area: 

20.  Crabtree  Creek 


178.83 


44 


314.40 


4,983.  46 


National  forests: 

1 .  Nantahala 322,  365 

4.   Pisgah 449,  662 

18.  Uharie  Purchase  Unit 22,  992 

29.  Croatan 116,625 


Total '911.  644 

National  wildlife  areas: 

32.  Swanquarter  Migratory  Bird  Refuge.      15,  500 

33.  Lake  Mattamuskett  Migratory  Water- 

fowl Refuge 50,  144 

37.   Pea  Island 5,  879 


Total 71,523 

1  Areas  under  Federal  administration  June  1938 


Proposed 
additions 


62.  500 


National  parkway: 
5.   Blue  Ridge. 


Existing 
acreage 
11,898.  38 


INTERSTATE 

Trailway: 

2.  Appalachian 

STATE 

State  parks: 

7.  Mount  Mitchell 

8.  Rendezvous  Mountain 

12.  Hanging  Rock 

17.  Morrow  Mountain 

Sand  Hills  Development  Project 

Jones  and  Satters  Lake  Development 

Project 

Pettigrew 

Fort  Macon 

Cape  Hatteras 


19. 
21. 

28. 
30. 
38. 


1,224 

140 

3,000 

4,  135 

•    1,600 

2  225 

16,800 

500 

1,100 


Total 28,724 

Proposed  State  parks: 

9.  Burke  County 

10.  Gaston  or  Mecklenburg  County 

1 1 .  Mecklenburg  County 

15.   Guilford  or  Forsyth  County 

25.  Onslow 

26.  Wayne  County 

27.  Wilson  County 

31.   Carteret  County 

Stale  monument: 

36.  Fort  Raleigh 16 

State  wildlife  area: 

24.  Holly  Shelter 94,  000 


County  parks: 
41.   Guilford  (4  areas)  .... 
44.   New  Hanover  (1  area). 


LOCAL 


Municipal  parks: 

6.  Asheville  (2  areas) .  . 
14.  Greensboro  fl  area). 
16.  High  Point  (3  areas). 
23.  Wilmington  (1  area). 

39.  Gastonia  (2  areas).  .  . 

40.  Charlotte  (1  area) .  .  . 

42.  Durham  (2  areas) .  .  . 

43.  Henderson  (1  area).  . 


93 
90 


183 

250 

235 

,016 

175 

20 

120 

3  45 

75 


Proposed 
additions 
35,  500 


1,936  

2  Soil  Conservation  Service  projects  transferred  to  State  for  adminis- 
tration.   Acreage  given  is  portion  being  developed  for  recreation. 

3  Acreage  of  only  1  area  reported 
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EACH    FIGURE    REPRESENTS    100,000    PEOPLE 
EACH    SQUARE    REPRESENTS    1,000,000    ACRES 
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ACREAGE— Parks  and  Related  Areas 

Existing  Proposed 

National  285,520  

State  5,149.9  

Local  2,678.7  


Total 


293,348.6 


NORTH  DAKOTA 


The  population  is  rather  widely  scattered  over  the  State,  with  the 
most  dense  population,  28  persons  per  square  mile,  in  an  extreme 
eastern  county,  and  the  lightest,  7  persons  per  square  mile,  in  a  western 
county.  Fargo,  with  a  population  of  28,619,  was  the  largest  city  in  1930. 
Eighty-three  percent  of  the  population  is  rural. 

The  wide  distribution  of  population  presents  a  problem  of  providing 
recreation  facilities  for  day  and  week-end  use.  Facilities  that  provide 
for  the  satisfaction  of  mental  desires  and  cultural  improvement  are  still 
far  from  adequate.  There  is  need  for  a  continuous  recreation  program 
which  will  make  recreation  available  to  all  the  people  through  the 
winter  months.  A  system  of  community  parks  is  an  indispensable  part 
of  an  adequate  recreation  system  for  the  State.  The  local  parks  which 
have  been  acquired  are  a  commendable  step  in  this  direction. 

The  existing  State  parks  are  well  distributed,  but  only  a  few  are  of 
sufficient  size  to  satisfy  requirements  for  State  parks. 


FEDERAL 

National  monument: 

17.  Verendrye 

Recreational  demonstration  area: 

6.  Roosevelt 

National  forests: 

57.  Souris  Purchase  Unit 

139.  Sheyenne  Purchase  Unit 

National  wildlife  areas: 

5.  Lake    Zahl    Migratory   Waterfowl 

Refuge 

15.  Lake  Ilo  Migratory  Waterfowl  Ref- 
uge   

19.  Lostwood     Migratory     Waterfowl 

Refuge 

20.  Legion  Lake  Migratory  Waterfowl 

Refuge 

23.  Charles   Lake   Migratory    Water- 
fowl Refuge 

28.  Shell    Lake    Migratory  Waterfowl 

Refuge 

29.  Des    Lacs    Migratory    Waterfowl 

Refuge 

30.  Hiddenwood  Lake  Migratory  Wa- 

terfowl Refuge 

31.  Upper    Souris    Migratory    Water- 

fowl Refuge 

38.  Lake  Oliver  Migratory  Waterfowl 

Refuge 

39.  Lake    Patricia    Migratory    Water- 

fowl Refuge 

42.  Lower  Souris  Migratory  Waterfowl 
Refuge 

45.  Camp  Lake  Migratory  Waterfowl 

Refuge 

46.  Lake  Nettie  Migratory  Waterfowl 

Refuge 

47.  Lost    Lake    Migratory    Waterfowl 

Refuge 

56.  Cottonwood  Lake  Migratory  Water- 
fowl Refuge 

62.  Lake  Moraine   Migratory  Water- 

fowl Refuge 

63.  Canfield    Lake    Migratory  Water- 

fowl Refuge 

64.  Little  Lake  Migratory  Waterfowl 

Refuge 

65.  Appert  Lake  Migratory  Waterfowl 

Refuge 

1  Area  under  Federal  administration  June 


Existing 
acreage 
253 

63,  365 


i  480 

3,595 

3,050 

23,  401 

920 

800 

1,680 

13,782 

568 

30,  865 

640 

1,440 

57,  036 

1,212 

1,800 

960 

1,024 

320 

453 

480 

1,155 
1938. 


Proposed 
additions 


FEDERAL— Continued 

National  wildlife  areas — Continued.  Existing 

67.  Long    Lake    Migratory    Waterfowl         acreage 

Refuge 17,458 

68.  Florence  Lake  Migratory  Waterfowl 

Refuge 669 

69.  Lords   Lake    Migratory   Waterfowl 

Refuge 1,905 

74.  Hutchinson  Lake  Migratory  Water- 
fowl Refuge 479 

76.  Flickertail  Lake  Migratory  Water- 
fowl Refuge 640 

80.  Buffalo  Lake  Migratory  Waterfowl 

Refuge 2,081 

81.  Pleasant  Lake  Migratory  Waterfowl 

Refuge 987 

85.  Lake  George  Migratory  Waterfowl 

Refuge 3,  113 

91.  Rock    Lake    Migratory    Waterfowl 

Refuge 5,542 

93.  Lac  Aux  Mortes  Migratory  Water- 
fowl Refuge 5,  838 

96.  Half-Way     Migratory     Waterfowl 

Refuge 160 

98.  Bone  Hill  Creek  Migratory  Water- 
fowl Refuge 640 

101.  Arrowwood    Migratory    Waterfowl 

Refuge 13,241 

102.  Sully's  Hill  Game  Preserve 994 

103.  Minnewastena    Migratory    Water- 

fowl Refuge 144 

105.  Billings  Lake  Migratory  Waterfowl 

Refuge 760 

106.  Stump  Lake  Migratory  Waterfowl 

Refuge 27 

108.  Johnson  Lake  Migratory  Waterfowl 

Refuge 1,768 

110.  Sibley   Lake   Migratory  Waterfowl 

Refuge 1,077 

115.  Maple  River  Migratory  Waterfowl 

Refuge 1,120 

116.  Dakota  Lake  Migratory  Waterfowl 

Refuge 3,  768 

120.  Hobart  Lake  Migratory  Waterfowl 

Refuge 1,797 

121.  Lambs  Lake  Migratory  Waterfowl 

Refuge 1,289 

122.  Pioneer  Lake  Migratory  Waterfowl 

Refuge 640 

128.  Little  Goose  Migratory  Waterfowl 

Refuge 359 

137.  Lake  Tewauken  Migratory  Water- 
fowl Refuge 4,  665 

144.  Ardoch  Lake  Migratory  Waterfowl 

Refuge 2,  749 

145.  Kelly's    Slough    Migratory    Water- 

fowl Refuge 1 ,  644 

148.  Lake    Elsie    Migratory    Waterfowl 

Refuge 647 


Proposed 
additions 


Total 221,  382 


Soil  Conservation  Service  land  development  project: 
140.  Sheyenne  River  Development  Proj- 
ect 2  


40 


2  Small  area  developed  for  recreation  as  part  of  large  project. 
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STATE 

Existing 

Stale  Parks:  acreage 

49.  Fort  Lincoln 750 

71.  Lake  Metigoshe 640 

72.  International  Peace  Gardens 888 

1 42.  Turtle  River 474 

Total 2,  752 

Proposed  state  parks: 

1 3.  Killdeer  Mountain 

52.  Lower  Missouri  Valley 

58.  Turtle  Mountain 

94.  Devil's  Lake 

124.  Pembina  River 

141.  Cass  County 

State  monuments: 

1.  Fort  Dilts 8.26 

2.  Fort  Buford 20 

4.  Writing  Rock 10 

7.  DeMores  (Chateau) 73.  22 

25.  Crowley  Flint  Quarry 2.  35 

35.  Fort  Mandan 30.  47 

37.  Fort  Clark 126.  44 

40.  Molander  Indian  Village 11.  65 

44.  David  Thompson  Memorial .68 

48.  Double  Ditch  Indian  Village 37.  45 

53.  Fort  Rice 7 

54.  Huff  Indian  Village 1 3.  77 

55.  Apple  Creek  Indian  Village 13.  70 

70.  Butte  St.  Paul 50 

75.  Chaska .05 

79.  Palmer's  Spring 2.  83 

82.  St.  Claude 40 

83.  Burman .01 

84.  McPhaiPs  Butte .33 

95.  Camp  Kimball .12 

97.  Whitestone  Hill 70.  18 

99.  Fort  Seward 3.  56 

109.  Camp  Atcheson .40 

117.  Hudson 1.  50 

119.  Birch  Creek 1 

123.  Oak  Lawn .55 

125.  Waihalla 5.  50 

129.  Camp  Corning .30 

130.  Buffalo  Creek .24 

131.  Camp  Arnold .10 

132.  Camp  Sheardown .02 

133.  Camp  Weiser .02 

143.  Pembina 3.  50 

147.  Fort  Abercrombie 21.  32 

Total 556.  52 

Proposed  State  monuments: 

3.  Fort  Union 

21 .  Flint  Quarry 

32.  Fort  Stevenson 

33.  Fort  Berthold 

34.  Hidatsa  Indian  Village 

51.  Sitting  Bull's  Grave 

134.  Fort  Ransom 

135.  Cheyenne  Indian  Village 

State  wildlife  area: 

73.  Lake  Isabelle 1 ,  840 


Proposed 
additions 


STATE — Continued 

Existing 
Slate  waysides:  acreage 

86.  Beaver  Lake 45 

87.  Doyle  Memorial 21 

88.  Streeter  Memorial 63 

112.  Homer 5 

113.  Fred  Smith 2 

136.  Strong 2 

Total 138 

LOCAL 

County  parks: 

14.  Cedar  Creek — Slope  County 480 

43.  Buffalo  Lodge— McHenry  County.  .  1,280 

66.  Seeman — Emmons  County 41 

92.  Snyder  Lake — Towner  County.  ...  160 

107.  Nelson  County  Old  Settler's  Park — 

Nelson  County 80 

111.  American  Legion  Memorial — Stuts- 
man County 1 90 

118.  La  Moure   County  Memorial — La 

Moure  County 41 

126.  Golden  Park— Walsh  County 40 

146.  Richland   County   Legion   Memor- 
ial— Richland  County 16 

Total 2,  329.  7 

Potential  county  parks: 

8.  Chimney      Butte      Ranch — Billings 

County 

9.  Logging      Camp      Ranch — Slope 

County 

10.  Black  Butte — Slope  County 

12.  Epping  Dam — Williams  County 

16.  Spring  Creek — Dunn  County , 

1 8.  Power's  Lake — Burke  County 

22.  Young  Man's  Butte — Stark  County     

24.  Cannonball  River — Adams  County 

26.  Spring  Creek — Mercer  County 

36.  Junction    of    Knife    and    Missouri 

Rivers — Mercer  County 

41.  Antler  Creek — Bottineau  Company 

50.   Cannonball  River — Sioux  County 

59.  Souris  River — McHenry  County 

60.  McHenry  County 

61.  Anamoose    Vanderbrook    Ranch — 

Sheridan  County 

77.  Lake  Isabelle — Kidder  County 

78.  Pony  Gulch— Wells  County 

90.  Hawk's  Nest  Butte — Wells  County 

100.  Pipestem  Creek — Stutsman  County 

104.   Swan  Lake — Cavalier  County 

114.  Maple  Creek — Dickey  County 

127.  Forest  River — Grand  Forks  County  

Municipal  parks: 

1 1 .  Bismark  (1  area) 

89.  Devils  Lake  (1  area) 25 

138.  Grand  Forks  (1  area) 85 

149.  Fargo  (2  areas) 239 

Total 349 


Proposed 
additions 
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EACH    FIGURE    REPRESENTS    100,000    PEOPLE 
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ACREAGE— Parks  and  Related  Areas 

Existing  Proposed 

National  34,387.25  

State  100,144.41  

Local  28,716.39  

Total  163,248.05         


OHIO 


The  State's  population  is  well  distributed,  the  principal  population 
centers  being  Cleveland,  the  Cincinnati-Dayton-Springfield  section, 
Toledo,  Columbus,  Akron,  Canton,  and  Youngstown.  Other  urban 
centers  are  found  in  every  section  of  the  State.  It  is  predominantly 
urban  in  character  and  the  trends  are  toward  a  still  larger  urbanization. 

Its  principal  recreational  resources  are  the  Lake  Erie  shore,  its  streams, 
and  its  historic  and  archeologic  sites. 

There  are  several  State-owned  areas  which  can  well  qualify  as  State 
parks,  but  the  State  does  not  have  a  coordinated  park  system.  The  ex- 
isting metropolitan,  county,  and  municipal  park  systems  provide  ex- 
cellent opportunities  for  outdoor  activities  such  as  picnicking,  swim- 
ming, boating,  hiking,  horseback  riding,  and  nature  study.  However, 
some  of  these  systems  should  be  expanded  and  others  established.  There 
is  a  great  need  for  large  natural  parks  well  distributed  over  the  State, 
including  extensive  frontage  on  Lake  Erie  and  certain  of  the  large  new 
flood-control  reservoirs. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  preservation  and  restora- 
tion of  historical  and  archeological  areas  by  the  Ohio  State  Historical 
and  Archeological  Society.  Continued  work  in  this  direction  is 
desirable. 

FEDERAL 
National  monuments:  Existing  Proposed 

22.  Perry's    Victory    and    International        acreage               additions 
Peace  Memorial 14.  25      

31 .  Mound  City  Group 57  


STATE— Continued 


Total 71.25 

National  forest: 

40.  Wayne i  34,  234 

National  wildlife  area: 
21.  West    Sister   Island   Migratory   Bird 

Refuge 82 


STATE 

State  parks: 

5.  Henry  County  Parks 

6.  Independence 

15.  John  Bryant  State  Forest  Park.  .  . 

17.  Thurston  Nyswander 

26.  Mount  Gilead 

43.  Wellston  Lake  Alma , 

66.  Virginia  Kendall 

68.  Nelson  Ledges  State  Forest  Park.. 

69.  Guilford  Lake 

71.  Jefferson  County 


67 
100 
636 

27 
240 
210 
430 

45 
485 
917 


Total 3,157 

State  monuments: 

1 .  Harrison 1 3.  95 

2.  Fort  St.  Clair 88.  79 

3.  Fort  Jefferson 6.  26 

4.  Fort  Recovery 9 

7.  Fort  Amanda 10.  31 

9.  Dunbar .20 

10.  Miamisburg  Mound 35.  83 

12.  Grant 4.34 

1 3.  Fort  Ancient 310 

14.  Williamson  Mound 1.  72 

16.  Clark .73 

18.  Turkey  Foot  Rock .04 

19.  Fallen  Timbers 3.  83 

23.  Glacial  Grooves 3.  55 

24.  Inscription  Rock .29 

25.  Hayes 25.  77 

27.  Hanby .30 

1  Area  under  Federal  administration  June  1938. 


State  monuments — Continued. 

28.  Campbell 

29.  Logan  Elm 

30.  Mound  City 

33.  Renick 

34.  Seip  Mound 

36.  Fort  Hill 

37.  Serpent  Mound 

42.  Buckeye  Furnace .... 
44.  Leo  Petroglyth 

48.  Tarlton  Cross 

49.  Flint  Ridge 

50.  Mound  Builders.  .  .  . 

51.  Wright 

52.  Octagon 

56.  Big  Bottom 

57.  BufEngton  Island 

58.  McCook 

59.  Campus  Martius.  .  .  . 

61.  Gnadenhutten 

62.  Schoenbrunn 

63.  Zoar  Village 

64.  Fort  Laurens 

70.  Custer 


Total 

State  forests: 

32.  Scioto  trail 

35.  Pike 

38.  Shawnee 

41.  Dean 

45.  Zaleski 

46.  Waterloo 

47.  Hocking  Forest  Parks 

53.  Mohican  State  Forest  Park 

54.  Guy  B.  Findley 

55.  Wooster  Forest  Arboretum 

75.  Ross  Hocking  2 

76.  Zalaski  2 

77.  Southeastern    Ohio    Development 

Project  2 


Total 

State  wildlife  areas: 

39.  Roosevelt  Game  Preserve. 
73.  Pymatuning  Reservoir  .  .  . 


Total . 


LOCAL 

Conservancy  district  parks: 

8.   Miami  Conservancy  District  (5  areas) 

60.  Muskingum     Conservancy    District, 

Senecaville  Reservation 


Existing 

acreage 

1 


Proposed 
additions 


4.  52 
57 

.74 

10.31 

440.  72 

60.75 

267 

12.32 

15.51 

25.62 

72.5 

.85 

139 

3.  31 

3.97 

.22 

.65 

8.94 

169.  38 

.63 

81.70 

.97 


1, 

892. 

52 

9, 

000 

5, 

200 

33, 

000 

1, 

800 

3, 

400 
420 

4, 

000 

1, 

775. 

890 

60 

89 

17, 

397 

4, 

397 

81, 

339. 

89 

9, 

055 

4, 

700 

13,755 


3,238 


7,  132 


10,370 


County      Park     District 


Total . 
County  park: 
11.   Hamilton 

(1  area) 

Metropolitan  parks: 
20.  Toledo    Metropolitan    Park   District 

(6  areas) 

65.    Akron  Metropolitan  Park  District 

(2  areas) 

2  Soil  Conservation  Service  areas  transferred  to  the    Ohio   Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  for  Administration.     Gross  area  March  1939. 


330 

1,800 
1,235 
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LOCAL — Continued  LOCAL — Continued 

Existing  Proposed                                                                                                      Existing              Proposed 

Metropolitan  parks — Continued.                               acreage  additions              Municipal  parks:                                                              acreage               additions 

67.    Cleveland  Metropolitan  Parks  Dis-  78.  Miamisburg  (1  area) 50 

trict  (9   areas) 10,  876.  35      79.  Cincinnati  (3  areas) 

_  80.  Columbus  (2  areas) 

Total 13,911.35      01  .T  ,    ,0  , 

81.  Newark  (2  areas) 

J  owns/up  parks:  Q_  ,,.     .     ,.            ,. 

r  r                            .._,_...  82.  Elyria  (1  area) 

72.    i  oungstown  Township  Park  District  __  _,     ^       ,,           .. 

.     °      .                      v  83.  Canton  (1  area) 

0  area) 1,400  „.  M.,      ,„  v 

'                ,  84.  Niles  (2  areas) 

74.   Ashtabula    Township    Park    District 

(2  areas) 360  

Total 


332 

708 

115 

35 

27 

78. 

1, 

4        

2 

,  345. 

4        

Total 1,760 
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EACH    FIGURE    REPRESENTS    100,000    PEOPLE 
EACH    SQUARE    REPRESENTS    1,000,000    ACRES 
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ACREAGE— Parks  and  Related  Areas 
Existing  Proposed 

National  241,710.5  

State  50,614.5 

Local  18,962.0 


Total 


311,287.0 


3,000 
3,000 


OKLAHOMA 


The  population  is  well  distributed  over  the  State,  with  the  greatest 
concentrations  in  the  central  section  between  Oklahoma  City,  the 
largest  city,  McAlester,  and  Tulsa.  In  this  section  are  located  the  oil 
fields,  chiefly  responsible  for  the  density  of  population.  The  western 
and  southeastern  sections  of  the  State  have  the  lowest  density,  due  to 
the  light  rainfall  in  the  former  and  poor  soils  and  rugged  topography  in 
the  latter.  Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  total  was  classed  as  rural  in 
1930 — 89.7  percent  native-born  white,  7  percent  Negro,  and  about  3 
percent  Indian. 

The  forested  mountain  country  of  the  eastern  quarter  of  the  State 
and  the  Arbuckle  Mountain  area  in  the  south-central  section  constitute 
the  major  recreational  areas. 

During  the  last  six  years,  the  State  of  Oklahoma  has  made  definite 
strides  in  developing  a  State  park  system  which  will  meet  the  outdoor 
recreation  needs  of  the  people.  At  the  present  time,  most  of  the  people 
of  the  State  are  within  a  50-  to  75-mile  radius  of  a  State  park.  The  great- 
est recreational  area  deficiency  is  near  Oklahoma  City. 

Many  of  Oklahoma's  future  State  parks  and  recreational  areas  should 
be  adjacent  to  the  several  large  reservoirs  which  are  nearing  completion. 
Water  is  the  greatest  attraction  for  recreation  enthusiasts  for  either  day, 
week-end,  or  vacation  use.  The  most  important  recreational  need  is  for 
day-use  areas  within  the  15-  to  25-mile  zone  of  the  population  centers. 


National  park: 
32.  Piatt .  .  , 


FEDERAL 

Existing 
acreage 

848. 3 

Recreational  demonstration  area: 

34.  Lake  Murray 2,  228.  2 

National  forest: 

67.  Ouachita ■  150,  923 

National  wildlife  areas: 

10.  Wichita  Mountains  Wildlife  Refuge.  .        61,  480 
23.  Salt  Plains  Migratory  Bird  Refuge.  .  .        19,  459 


Proposed 
additions 


Total . 


80,  939 


Soil  Conservation  Service  land  development  projects: 

29.  Central  Oklahoma  2 3,  284 

62.  Cookson  Hills 3,  488 


Total . 


6,772 


STATE 


State  parks: 

7.  Quartz  Mountain . 
13.  Boiling  Springs.  .  . 
15.  Roman  Nose.  .  .  . 
35.  Lake  Murray.  .  .  . 

43.  Osage  Hills 

51.  Robber's  Cave.  .  . 
64.  Beaver's  Bend .  .  .  . 
76.  Spavinaw  Hills .  .  . 


3 

458 

960 

720 

17 

258 

840 

8, 

340 

1, 

250 

1, 

570 

Total 34, 396         

Proposed  State  parks: 

4.  Fort  Supply  Reservoir 

9.  Devil's  Canyon 

14.  Canton  Reservoir 

24.  Great  Salt  Plains  Reservoir 

36.  Denison  Reservoir 

60.  Pensacola  Reservoir 

1  Area  under  Federal  administration  June  1938. 

*  Area  transferred  to  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College  for  administration. 


STATE — Continued 

Existing 
State  monuments:  acreage 

28.   Pioneer  Woman 3.  5 

61.  Fort  Gibson 55 

69.  Sequoyah's  Home 10 

Total 68.  5 

Proposed  State  monuments: 

1 .  Jesse  Chisholms  Grave 

2.  Optima  Sites 

5.  Battle  of  the  Washita 

8.  Camp  Radziminski 

16.  Fort  Cobb 

18.  Battle  of  Rush  Springs 

22.  Camp  Nichols 

31 .  Camp  Holmes 

37.  Fort  Washita 

40.  Old  Parryville 

49.  Fort  Towson 

52.  Battle  of  Honey  Springs 

53.  Council  Hill 

54.  Muskogee  Mounds 

55.  Tallahassee  Mission 

56.  Wagoner  Mounds 

57.  Union  Mission 

59.  Chouteau's  Grand  Saline 

68.  Scullyville 

70.  Dwight  Mission 

72.  Parker  Hill 

75.  Stand  Watie's  Home 

State  waysides: 

3.  Buffalo 4 

6.  Sayre 5 

11.  Clinton 3.  5 

12.  Mitchell 4 

17.  Comanche 6 

19.  Anadarko 3 

20.  Minco 5 

21.  Bridgeport 4 

26.  Blackwell 3.  5 

38.  Calera 4 

41.  Stillwater 2.  5 

42.  Pawnee 3 

45.  Beggs 3 

47.  Henryetta 4 

48.  Hugo 6 

58.  Pipe  Springs 5 

63.  Webbers  Falls 1 

7 1 .  Riverside 2 

73.  Tahlequah 5 

74.  Rattlesnake  Springs 9 

77.  Commerce 4.  5 

Total 87.0 

Stale  wildlife  areas: 

50.  Schooler  Lake  Wildlife  Reservation.  .  63 

64.  Mountain  Fork  Game  Preserve 16,  000 

16,063 

Proposed  parkway: 
66.  Oklahoma  Parkway  System 


Proposed 
additions 
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LOCAL  Existing  Proposed  LOCAL — Continued 

Municipal  parks: 3  acreage  additions 

30.  Oklahoma  City  (3  areas) 1, 377          „     .  -A  .  A    .       r,       .         ,                                   Exult^             Pr,°f°sed 

J  Municipal  parks — Continued.  acreage  additions 

44.  Tulsa  (1  area) 2,  253          nn    n     .    /.           %                                                         -,Ar. 

K  '  90.   Davis  (1  area) 740  

46.  Okmulgee  (1  area) 1,510          

78.  Blackwell  (1  area) 663          Total 18,962        

79.  Ponca  City  (1  area) 1,  350          Recommended  metropolitan  parks: 

80.  Perry  (1  area) 158          40.  Seminole 500 

81.  Clinton  (1  area) 1,000          82.  Oklahoma  City 2,000 

83.  Tecumseh  (1  area) 300          85    Okmulgee 500 

84.  Okemah  (1  area) 171           

86.  Henryetta  (1  area) 640          Total 3, 000 

87.  Wetumka  (1  area) 880           3  The  Oklahoma  Recreation  Study  Report,  Parks  and  Recreation  in 

88.  McAlester  (2  areas) 7,  560          Oklahoma,  March  1939,  lists  65  out-of-town  municipal  parks,  the  ones 

89.  Ada  (2  areas) 360          listed  here  are  the  more  important  ones  in  the  State  recreation  picture. 
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OREGON 


tfAGt 


EACH    FIGURE    REPRESENTS    100,000    PEOPLE 
EACH    SQUARE    REPRESENTS    1,000,000    ACRES 


EXISTING 


•  ••• 


LEGEND 

PARKS 

WAYSIDES    .  . 
MONUMENTS 


PROPOSED 

□ 


.     TRA1LWAYS oooo 

.     PARKWAYS == 

•  FORESTS 

♦  WILDLIFE    AREAS 


ACREAGE— Parks  and  Related  Areas 
Existing  Proposed 

National     14,401,331.39         

State  93, 724.  40         

Local  7, 293. 00         


Total        14,502,353.79 


OREGON 


The  population  is  about  equally  divided  between  urban  and  rural,  and 
it  follows  a  very  uneven  pattern  of  distribution.  Eighty-five  percent  of 
the  people  live  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  principally  in  the 
Willamette  and  Columbia-West-of-Cascades  Drainage  Basins. 

Oregon  possesses  outstanding  recreational  resources,  including  great 
forested  mountain  areas,  expansive  plateaus,  a  highly  scenic  coast 
line,  and  many  fresh  water  lakes  and  streams.  The  extensive  Federal 
holdings  in  national  parks  and  forests  provide  many  recreational 
facilities.  The  State  park  system,  which  is  administered  by  the  State 
Highway  Commission,  contains  127  areas.  Four  hundred  miles  of  coast 
line  under  State  jurisdiction  constitute  one  of  the  major  attractions.  In 
general,  development  to  date  has  been  restricted  to  areas  of  most  inten- 
sive use. 

Many  additional  tracts  of  land  possessing  recreational,  scenic,  scien- 
tific, and  historic  value  should  be  acquired  to  round  out  the  State's 
program.  Of  prime  importance  also  is  the  acquisition  of  outstanding 
tracts  of  roadside  timber  representing  typical  stands  of  the  several 
types  of  forests.  Rapidly  increasing  park  usage  in  the  western  part  of 
the  State  will  require  an  early  expansion  of  recreation  facilities,  such 
as  picnic  grounds,  water  supply,  and  sanitation  facilities.  The  stocking 
of  lakes  with  trout  and  other  game  species  will  likely  be  necessary  to 
meet  the  growing  popularity  of  fishing. 

In  the  comparatively  dry  plateau  region  of  the  east,  urban  communi- 
ties are  smaller  and  rural  population  is  distributed  much  more  thinly. 
Recreation  areas  adjacent  to  the  main  highways,  however,  are  used 
extensively  by  tourists  in  this  area.  An  important  problem  is  the  pro- 
vision of  water  and  shade  for  summer  visitors.  On  the  whole,  eastern 
Oregon  has  many  points  of  scientific  and  historic  interest  that  should 
be  acquired  and  administered  by  the  State. 


FEDERAL 


National  park: 

111.  Crater 

National  monument: 

5.  Oregon  Caves 

Recreational  demonstration  area: 

103.  Silver  Creek 

National  forests: 

9.  Siskiyou  and  Mary's  Peak . 

38.  Siuslaw 

90.  Mount  Hood 

105.  Willamette 

1 1 0.   Umpqua 

116.  Rogue  River  and  Klamath. 

125.  Fremont 

128.  Deschutes 

141.  Ochoco 

142.  Malheur 

148.  Whitman 

151.  Umatilla 

159.  Wallowa 


Existing 

acreage 

160,  334 

480 


Proposed 
additions 


I.  19 


1,039,909 
504,  587 

1,099,032 

1,  645,  486 
984,  589 
867,096 

1,097,655 


362,510 
758,  020 
071,595 
407,  964 
981,338 
969,  021 


Total 13,788,802 

National  wildlife  areas: 

1.  Goat  Island  Bird  Refuge 21 

58.  Three  Arch  Rocks  Reservation.  .  .  17 

Upper  Klamath  Wildlife  Refuge.  .  8,  140 

Klamath  Lake  Bird  Refuge 61,  139 

Hart  Mountain  Antelope  Refuge.  .  214,  474. 

Malheur     Migratory     Waterfowl 

Refuge 

McKay  Creek  Bird  Refuge 


119. 
120. 
126. 

143. 

154. 


157.  Cold  Springs  Bird  Refuge. 


159,331.7 

1,813 

2,677 


Total . 


447,613.2 


FEDERAL— Continued 

Existing 

Soil  Conservation  Service  land  development  project:  acreage 

133.  Central  Oregon i  14 

INTERSTATE 

Trailway: 
160.  Pacific  Crest  Trail 

STATE 
Stale  parks: 

2.  Harris  Beach 18 

3.  Azalea 26 

6.  Cape  Sebastian 781 

12.  Humbug  Mountain 1,  674 

13.  Port  Orford  Cedar 194 

14.  Camas  Mountain 160 

17.  Cape  Arago 134 

25.  Rhododendron 80 

28.  Jessie  M.  Honeyman 522 

31 .  Devil's  Elbow 98 

34.  Alderwood 80 

36.  Guynn-Pratt 344 

47.  Yaquina  Bay 32 

48.  Devil's  Punch  Bowl 4 

50.  Rocky  Creek 58 

54.  Salmon  River 213 

55.  Cape  Lookout 1,  126 

56.  Cape  Meares 139 

59.  Nehalem  Sandspit 766 

60.  Short  Sand  Beach 1,  190 

62.  Saddle  Mountain 3,  033 

63.  Ecola 451 

67.  Bradley 18 

73.  Guy  Talbot 125 

74.  George  W.  Joseph 40 

75.  Ainsworth 40 

76.  Rooster  Rock 34 

78.  John  B.  Yeon 115 

81.  Lang 72 

82.  Starvation  Creek 75 

84.  Wygant 332 

85.  Mitchell  Point 360 

89.  Dimmick 18 

101.  Helmick 5 

102.  Silver  Creek  Falls 1,  744 

104.  North  Santiam 61 

108.  Armitage 36 

113.  Evergreen 40 

114.  Cascade  Gorge 320 

115.  Flounce  Rock 24 

117.  Caseys 80 

121.  Klamath 80 

123.  Booth 170 

124.  Chandler 57 

130.  Pilot  Butte 100 

132.  Peter  Skene  Ogden 103 

137.  Shelton 180 

150.  Battle  Mountain 370 

153.  Blue  Mountain  Timber  Preserve.  .  482 

155.  Emigrant  Springs 34 

156.  Blue  Mountain  Timber  Preserve. .  1,  691 
158.  Wallowa 189 

Total 18,  118 

1  Portion  of  project  area  being  developed  for  recreation. 


Proposed 
additions 
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STATE— Continued 

State  waysides: 

4.  Rough  and  Ready 

7.   Buena  Vista 

10.  Ophir 

15.  Myrtle  Creek 

1 6.  Bandon 

20.  Barview 

21.  Simpson 

22.  Golden  Falls 

23.  Loon  Lake 

24.  Elkton 

26.  Umpqua  Lighthouse 

27.  Tideways 

29.  Joaquin  Miller 

30.  Ponsler 

32.  Triangle  Lake 

33.  Siuslaw  Summit 

35.  Washburne 

37.  Yachats  Roadway 

39.  Yachats 

40.  Spruce 

41 .  Patterson 

42.  Keady 

43.  Alsea  Crossing 

44.  Alsea  Mountain 

45.  Seal  Rock 

46.  South  Beach 

49.  Otter  Crest 

51.  Depoe  Bay 

52.  Boiler  Bay 

61 .  State  Wayside 

64.  State  Wayside 

65.  State  Wayside 

66.  Tongue  Point 

69.  Wilson  River 

70.  State  Wayside 

71.  Troutdale 

72.  Crown  Point  Loops 

77.  Crown  Point 

79.  Bonneville  Dam 

80.  Sheridan 

83.  Viento 

86.  Hood  River  (8  areas) 

87.  Memaloose 

88.  Mayer 

92.  Wildcat  Creek 

94.  Oregon  City 

95.  Bald  Peak 

99.  Wheatland 


STATE — Continued 


Existing  Proposed 

acreage  additions 

70  

53  

9  

7  

10  

5  

44  

129  

52  

200  

470  

11  

113         

2  

120         

286  

37         

9  

3  

64         

9  

10         

1  

10         

5  

26  

1  

3  

32  

20  

3  

286  

40         

120         

2  

1  

63  

2  

4  

12         

4  

108  

3  

260         

120  

.4      

26  

22  


State  waysides — Continued. 
100.   Holman 

106.  Vida 

107.  McKenzie  Bridge.  .  . 
109.   Springfield  Triangle  . 

112.  Prospect 

122.  State  Wayside 

129.  Bend 

131.  Ochoco 

134.  Wapinitia 

136.  Dyer 

144.  State  Wayside 

145.  State  Wayside 

146.  State  Wayside 

147.  State  Wayside 

149.  State  Wayside 

152.  Gangloff 


Total 

State  monuments: 

8.  Geisel  Monument.  .  . 

11.  Battle  Rock 

53.  Fort  Sheridan 

91.  Barbow  Monument  2 . 

96.  Champoeg 

127.  Lava  River  Caves.  .  . 

138.  Turtle  Cove 

140.  John  Day  Fossil  Beds. 

Total 

State  J  or  est: 
98.   Elliott 


LOCAL 

County  park  systems: 

19.   Coos  County  (7  areas) 

57.  Tillamook  County  (6  areas) .... 

68.  Clatsop  County  (3  areas) 

97.  Clackamas  County  (2  areas)  .  .  .  . 
135.   Sherman  County  (1  area) 


Total 

Municipal  parks: 

18.  Coos  Head  (1  area) 

93.  Portland  (5  areas) . 

118.  Medford  (1  area).  . 


Existing 
acreage 

9 

75 

12 

2 

6 

74 

40 

329 

5 

6 

60 

1 

30 

77 

40 

3 


Proposed 
additions 


3,  656.  4 

4 
3 
2 

106 

23 

200 

1,612 


[,950 


70,  000 


550 

3,496 

170 

229 


4, 

450 

230 

918 

1, 

700 

Total .  .  . 
2  25  square  feet. 


2.848 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


jAOt 


EACH    FIGURE    REPRESENTS    100,000    PEOPLE 
EACH    SQUARE    REPRESENTS    1,000,000    ACRES 


EXISTING 


•  ••• 


LEGEND 

PARKS 

WAYSIDES    .  . 
MONUMENTS 


PROPOSED 
ft 

□ 


.     TRAILWAYS oooo 

.     PARKWAYS =  = 

•  FORESTS 

♦  WILDLIFE     AREAS 


ACREAGE— Parks  and  Related  Areas 

Existing  Proposed 

National  497,802.25         

State  2,243,539.60         

Local  7,854 


Total 


2,749,195.85 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Over  half  of  the  State's  9,750,000  people  live  in  the  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh  and  Scran  ton-Wilkes-Barre  regions.  Another  2,000,000  are 
located  in  the  remaining  13  urban  industrial  regions.  The  population  is 
predominantly  urban  in  character  with  less  than  9  percent  being  classi- 
fied as  rural.  The  proximity  of  metropolitan  New  Ycrk,  including  the 
large  urban  centers  in  northern  New  Jersey,  constitutes  a  definite  factor 
which  must  be  considered  in  recreational  planning  for  this  State. 

The  State's  recreational  resources,  if  wisely  utilized,  are  adequate  to 
meet  the  needs  of  its  own  population  and  its  visitors.  Its  varied  topog- 
raphy, ranging  from  flat  tidal  river  shores  to  mountainous  terrain,  and 
its  Great  Lake  shore  line  constitute  its  principal  recreational  assets. 
It  has  numerous  streams  and  small  lakes,  but  pollution  in  some  sections 
constitutes  a  serious  detriment  to  their  use  for  recreational  purposes. 
The  cool  summer  climate  found  in  its  mountains  attracts  tourists  and 
vacationists  from  the  surrounding  congested  regions. 

The  State  has  only  a  few  areas  which  can  be  classified  as  parks  and 
these  are  either  too  small,  too  undeveloped,  or  too  far  away  from  the 
large  centers  of  population  to  be  of  much  benefit.  There  is,  conse- 
quently, a  great  need  for  State  and  county  parks  near  all  the  metro- 
politan and  urban  industrial  centers  of  the  State.  Minimum  needs  of 
the  State  are  estimated  at  a  total  of  140,000  acres  of  publicly  owned 
park  lands,  85,000  for  local  use,  an  56,000  in  State  parks.  The  elimina- 
tion of  stream  pollution  constitutes  a  major  problem  which  should  be 
given  immediate  and  continued  attention. 


FEDERAL 

National  military  park  and  national  cemetery: 

36.  Gettysburg 

National  battlefield  site: 

11.  Fort  Necessity 

National  historic  sites: 

48.  Hopewell  Village 

62.  Old  Philadelphia  Customs  House.  . 


Existing 

acreage 

2,  407.  62 


Total 

Recreational  demonstration  areas: 

2.  Raccoon  Creek 

12.  Laurel  Hill 

17.  Blue  Knob 

49.  French  Creek 


213. 

70 

79 

214. 

49 

5, 

033. 

53 

4, 

024. 

89 

5, 

136 

5, 

984. 

22 

12, 

907. 

50 

52.  Hickory  Run 

Total 33,086.14 

National  forest: 
14.  Allegheny »  432,  308 

Soil  Conservation  Strvice  land  utilization  projects: 

Pennsylvania    Land 14,  369 

19.  Site  2 

24.  Site  1 

34.  Site  3 


Bedford  County: 

44.  Site  1 

53.  Site  2 


15,415 


Total . 


29,  784 


INTERSTATE 


Trailway: 
51.  Appalachian 

Slate  parks:  STATE 

4.  Pymatuning 2  17,  528 

5.  Pennsylvania 3,  200 

13.  Cook  Forest 6,  055 


Total 26,  783 

1  Area  under  Federal  administration  June  1938. 

2  Includes  17,000  acres  in  Pymatuning  Reservoir. 


Proposed 
additions 


STATE — Continued 

Existing 

State  monuments:  acreage 

6.  Drake  Well 40 

8.  Bushy  Run  Battlefield 132 

10.  Fort  Necessity 312 

18.  Martin's  Hill 30 

21.  Buchanan  Birthplace 13 

28.  OleBull 41 

29.  Bear  Meadows 350 

31.  Alan  Seeger 150 

32.  Detweiler  Run 50 

38.  Snyder-Middleswarth 253 

39.  McConnel  Narrows 10 

40.  Joyce  Kilmer 100 

41.  Mount  Riansares 10 

45.  Fort  Augusta 1 

46.  Conrad  Weiser 26 

47.  Cornwall  Furnace 1 

50.  Daniel  Boone  Homestead 148 

55.  Bruce  Lake 47.  6 

58.  Valley  Forge 1,  446 

59.  Fort  Washington 360 

61.  Printz  Park 8 

63.  Pennsbury 43 

64.  Washington  Crossing 27 

65.  Bowman's  Hill 310 

Total 3,  908.  6 

State  waysides: 

16.  Old  Town  Tower 10 

20.  Sideling  Hill 10 

22.  Jerry  Springs 6 

23.  Trough  Creek 10 

25.  Whipple 30 

26.  Cherry  Spring 300 

27.  Patterson  Place 5 

30.  Laurel  Run 2 

33.  Big  Spring 50 

35.  Bear  Valley 30 

37.  Doubling  Gap 100 

42.  Stony  Fork 20 

43.  Morris 30 

54.  Owego 6 

66.  Snow  Hill 10 

67.  George  W.  Childs 51 

68.  Pecks  Lake 350 

Total 1,020 

State  forests: 

3.  All  areas  (1938) 1,  649,  439 

State  wildlife  areas: 

1.  All  areas  (1937) 562,  389 

County  parks:  LOCAL 

9.  Allegheny  (2  areas) 4,  249 

57.  Montgomery 

60.  Delaware  (1  area) 25 

Total 4,  274 

County  wildlife  areas: 

56.  Trexler-Lehigh 1,  700 

Municipal  parks: 

15.  Bradford  (1  area) 15 


Proposed 
additions 
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LOCAL — Continued  LOCAL — Continued 

Existing             Proposed  Existing  Proposed 

Municiple  parks — Continued.  acreage              additions  Municipal  parks — Continued.  acreage  additions 

69.  Farrell  (1  area) 10  75.  Reading  (6  areas) 633            

70.  Franklin  (1  area) 11  76.   Coatesville  (1  area) 80             

71.  Tyrone  (1  area) 125  77.  Bethlehem  (4  areas) 127            

72.  Hanover  (1  area) 100  78.   Easton  (3  areas) 115            

73.  Harrisburg  (2  areas) 554  

74.  Lebanon  (1  area) 110  Total 1,880            
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RHODE  ISLAND 


EACH    FIGURE    REPRESENTS    150,000    PEOPLE 
EACH    SQUARE    REPRESENTS      500,000    ACRES 


LEGEND 

EXISTING  PROPOSED 

PARKS        £? 

WAYSIDES A 

MONUMENTS    Q 

•  •••    ....     TRAILWAYS oooo 

PARKWAYS =  = 

•  FORESTS 

♦  WILDLIFE    AREAS 


ACREAGE— Parks  and  Related  Areas 

Existing  Proposed 

National  16,312.00         

State                        8,002.86  8,469 

Local  


Total 


24,314.86 


8,469 


RHODE  ISLAND 


Sixty-five  percent  of  the  State's  people  live  in  Providence  or  its 
immediate  environs.  Rhode  Island,  the  smallest  State  in  the  Union,  is 
also  the  most  densely  populated  (628  persons  per  square  mile,  1936 
State  census).  Approximately  92  percent  of  the  population  is  urban 
and  characterized  by  heavy  industrial  activity.  Providence  is  the  chief 
center  of  population,  trade,  transportation,  and  industry  in  the  State. 
Trends  show  a  slight  decrease  in  total  population  since  1930. 

The  State's  principal  recreational  resources  are  its  452  miles  of  coastal 
shore  line,  including  fine  stretches  of  sandy  ocean  beaches  and  its  413 
square  miles  of  tidal-water  area.  Its  climate,  scenic  beauty,  and  fine 
coastal  shore  line  attract  thousands  of  summer  residents  and  transient 
visitors  to  over  50  summer  resorts  (most  important  are  Newport, 
Narragansett,  and  Watch  Hill). 

Its  large  low-income  foreign  population  residing  in  congested  urban 
sections  is  unable  to  travel  much  beyond  its  immediate  neighborhood 
for  recreation. 

Of  its  26,290  acres  of  public  recreational  lands,  only  one-third  is 
within  25  miles  of  Providence.  Hence,  the  greatest  need  is  for  addi- 
tional park  acreage  near  this  city.  There  is  also  a  need  for  additional 
public  holdings  on  its  ocean  front  and  tidal  waters.  Additional  facilities 
for  bathing,  picnicking,  and  camping  are  badly  needed. 


FEDERAL 

Existing 

Recreational  demonstration  area:  acreage 

5.  Beach  Pond 3,  472 

Soil  Conservation  Service  land  development  project: 
Rhode  Island  Forest: 

3.  Woody  Hill  Area 711 

10.  Bowdish  Area 3,  061 

13.  Arcadia  Area 7,  634 

16.  Carolina  Area 1,  434 


Total 12,840 


State 
6. 

8. 
12. 
14. 
15. 
18. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
44. 
48. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
73. 
74. 
77. 
78. 


STATE 
parks: 

Beach  Pond 

Mt.  Vernon  Forest  Park  Reservation .  . 
Nooseneck  Hill  Forest  Park  Reservation . 

Dawley  Memorial 

Arcadia  Forest   Park   Reservation 

Burlingame  Reservation 

Troop  "C" 

Meshanticut 

Nentaconkamet  Hill 

Dyerville  Reservation 

Peter  Randall  Reservation 

Diamond  Hill  Forest  Park  Reservation . 

Lincoln  Woods  Reservation 

Canada  Pond  Reservation 

Corliss  Park 

Metcalf  Field  Reservation 

West  River  Reservation 

Merino  Park 

Mashapaug  Pond  Reservation 

Edgewood  Beach  Reservation 

Pawtuxet  River  Reservation 

Stillhouse  Cove  Reservation 

Nausauket  Beach  Reservation 

Arnold's  Neck  Reservation 

Chepiwanoxet  Reservation 

Goddard  Memorial 

Scarborough  Beach 

Sand  Hill  Cove  Reservation 

Stafford  Pond  Forest  Park  Reservation . 
Baines  Memorial  Park 


,483 
8.37 
15.36 
151.36 
55.74 
100 
9.04 
32.55 
14 

38.30 

36 

373.  42 

692.  92 

3.65 

25.15 

5.95 

8.03 

20.24 

55 

37.49 
81.38 
41.50 
15.51 
3 
.70 
472 
23.94 
27 

10.76 
101.70 


Proposed 
additions 


20 


200 


STATE— Continued 

Existing 
State  parks — Continued.  acreage 

81.  Seekonk  River  Reservation 20.  45 

82.  Ten  Mile  River  Reservation 104 

Total 7,  067.  65 

Proposed  State  parks: 

1.  Misquamicut  Beach 

20.  Washington  Seashore 

24.  South  Kingstown 

25.  Worden  Pond 

37.  Howland  Estate 

46.  Sprague 

47.  Woonsocket  Hills 

66.  Charles  Davol 

68.  Pettaquamscut  River 

72.  Washington 

Total 

State  monuments: 

19.  General  Stanton 

21.  Fort  Neck  Lot .75 

22.  Indian  Burial  Grounds 20.  68 

28.  Great  Swamp  Fight  Site 41 

35.  Queen's  Fort 53 

55.  Stephen  Hopkins 

70.  J.  Bull  Garrison  House  Site .71 

75.  Oliver  Hazard  Perry 

Total 116.  14 

State  waysides: 

2.  Ashawoag  Grove 12.  35 

4.  Red  Brook  Grove .65 

11.  Pcnagansett  Grove 1.  58 

17.  Grand  Pre  Park 2.  42 

26.  Miantonomi  Grove 1 .  06 

27.  Mixanno  Grove .98 

29.  Beaver  River  Grove .50 

30.  Barber's  Pond  Grove .56 

31.  Quanatumpic  Grove 3.  14 

32.  Bassoqutagaug  Grove 3.  79 

33.  Exeter  Grove 2.  39 

34.  Matantuck  Grove 1.16 

36.  Stony  Brook  Grove 4.  1 9 

43.  Eseke  Hopkins  Grove 24.  30 

45.  Washington  Grove 18.  71 

49.  Wm.  Blackstone  Grove 4.  21 

67.  Richard  Smith  Grove .64 

69.  Hannah  Robinson  Park .90 

71.  Brenton  Grove 5.  15 

76.  Lehigh  Hill  Park .30 

Total 88.  98 

State  forests: 

1.  Wickaboxet 287.  79 

9.  George  Washington  Memorial 246.  20 

Total 533.99 

State  parkways: 

38.  Dean 19.70 

61.  Narragansett 55.  50 

79.  Metropolitan  Park  Drive 2.  70 

80.  Barrington 118.  20 

Total 196.10 

Proposed  State  parkways: 

23.  Seashore  Parkway 


Proposed 
additions 


600 

2,500 

63 

600 

400 

586 

3,500 


8,249 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA 
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EACH    FIGURE    REPRESENTS    100,000    PEOPLE 
EACH    SQUARE    REPRESENTS    1,000,000    ACRES 


LEGEND 

EXISTING 

PROPOSED 

A                  PARKS        

...  £s 

▲    .             WAYSIDES 

...A 

■     .  .  .  .     MONUMENTS     .... 

.  . .   □ 

•  •••    ....     TRAILWAYS 

PARKWAYS       

— 

•  FORESTS 

♦  WILDLIFE    AREAS 

ACREAGE— Parks  and  Related  Areas 

Existing 

Proposed 

National              644,668.33 

State                     165,156.70 

3,165 

Local                           926. 

Total                 810,751.03 

3,165 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 


The  state's  population  is  predominantly  rural  farm,  comparatively 
low  in  economic  status,  and  well  distributed  over  the  State.  The  largest 
concentrations  are  to  be  found  in  the  industrial  region  of  the  northwest 
and  around  Columbia  and  Charleston.  Approximately  55  percent  of 
the  State's  population  is  white  and  45  percent  Negro.  Trends  indicate 
an  increasing  urban  population  in  the  northwest  and  central  sections 
with  the  remainder  of  the  State  either  static  or  declining  in  population. 
The  mountains  of  the  northwest  and  the  Atlantic  seashore  provide 
the  State's  outstanding  recreational  resources.  Both  of  these  sections 
have  vacation  appeal  which  should  draw  visitors  from  nearby  States. 
The  climate,  while  too  hot  for  strenuous  activities  during  the  mid- 
summer, is  delightful  for  outdoor  recreation  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  the  year.  Streams  are  badly  silted.  There  is  a  wide  range  of  vegetative 
cover  including  mountains,  piedmont,  coastal  plain  and  marine  species. 
Its  greatest  needs  are  for  local  areas,  both  white  and  Negro,  to  provide 
opportunities  for  day-use  activities,  and  a  recreation  area  on  the  pro- 
posed Santee-Cooper  Lake.  In  view  of  the  popularity  of  all  types  of 
water  sports,  a  definite  effort  should  be  made  to  clear  up  those  streams 
which  offer  the  best  opportunities  for  recreational  use. 


FEDERAL 


National  monument: 

30.   Castle  Pinckney 

National  military  park: 

13.  Kings  Mountain 

National  battlefield  site: 

12.  Cowpens 

Proposed  national  battlefield  site: 

41 .  Eutaw  Springs 

Recreational  demonstration  areas: 

14.  Kings  Mountain 

37.  Cheraw 


Existing 
acreage 

3.  5 

40.08 

I 


10,147.40 
6,  832.  09 


Total 

National  wildlife  areas: 
20.  Savannah  River . 
34.  Sandhills 


38.  Cape  Romain 62,  910 


Total . 


National  waysides: 
5.  Greenville.  .  . 
8.  Greenwood .  . 

17.  Aiken 

23.  Kershaw.  .  . 
26.  Colleton 
39.  Georgetown  . 

Total 


16, 

979. 

49 

4, 

665. 

46 

40, 

000 

62, 

910 

107, 

575. 

46 

62. 

9 

29. 

7 

35 

30. 

9 

35. 

4 

31. 

9 

Proposed 
additions 


FEDERAL— Continued 

Existing 
National  jorests:  acreage 

2.  Sumter  (3  areas) 276,  570 

32.  Frances  Marion 243,  283 


Total i  519,  853 


Slate  parks: 

1 .  Oconee 

4.  Table  Rock 

6.  Paris  Mountain  .  . 

10.   Greenwood 

15.  Chester 

18.  Aiken 

19.  Barnwell 

22.  Sesqui-Centennial . 
24.  Poinsett 

27.  Givhans  Ferry.  .  . 

28.  Hunting  Island  .  .  . 

Edisto  Beach 

Lee 

Cheraw 

Myrtle  Beach .... 


STATE 


29. 
33. 
36. 
40. 


1, 

165. 

3 

2, 

680. 

5 

1, 

275 

1, 

084 

523 

867. 

5 

291. 

4 

1. 

500 

1, 

000 

1, 

235 

6. 

111 

1. 

255 

2, 

849 
704 
320 

Total 

Proposed  State  parks: 

7.  Near  Greenville  .  .  . 
11.  Near  Spartanburg . 
21.  Near  Columbia  .  .  . 
31.  Near  Charleston.  . 


22,  860. 


Total 

State  jorests: 

3.  Clemson  College  2 30,  507 


25.  Poinsett  2.  . 
35.  Sandhills2. 


29,  988 
51,294 


Total 111,789 


Municipal  parks: 

9.   Aiken  (1  area) 

16.   Charleston  (3  areas), 


LOCAL 


39 

887 


Proposed 
additions 


150 

200 

15 

600 


200 


1,  165 

500 
500 
500 
500 


2,000 


215.8 


Total 926  

1  Acreage  under  Federal  administration  June  1938. 

2  Soil  Conservation  Service  areas  transferred  to  State  for  administra- 
tion. Biological  Survey  acts  as  custodian  for  Federal  Government. 
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EACH    FIGURE    REPRESENTS    100,000    PEOPLE 
EACH    SQUARE    REPRESENTS    1,000,000    ACRES 


LEGEND 

EXISTING  PROPOSED 

^    .  .  .  .     PARKS        £? 

WAYSIDES A 

MONUMENTS     LI 

•  •••    ....     TRAILWAYS oooo 

PARKWAYS —  — 

•  FORESTS 

♦  WILDLIFE     AREAS 


ACREAGE— Parks  and  Related  Areas 
Existing  Proposed 

National  1,310,193.9  

State  123,336.  

Local  254.  


Total 


1,433,783.9 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 


The  population  is  predominately  rural;  only  20  percent  of  the  State's 
people  live  in  cities,  the  largest  of  which  is  Sioux  Falls,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  33,362  in  1930.  The  eastern  third  of  the  State,  because  of  soil 
and  rainfall,  contains  the  best  agricultural  land  and  the  heaviest 
population.  Estimates  of  the  future  population  indicate  that  there  is 
likely  to  be  only  a  relatively  small  increase  during  the  next  25  years. 

Public  provision  for  recreation  on  large  natural  areas  has  been  some- 
what meager  except  in  the  Black  Hills  region,  where  several  national 
monuments  and  national  forests  and  Custer  State  Park  have  been 
established. 

Two  counties  and  certain  of  the  larger  municipalities  have  provided 
recreation  facilities  for  their  inhabitants.  There  is  need  for  recreation 
facilities  in  the  smaller  municipalities  and  rural  centers.  The  lack  of 
adequate  local  recreation  areas  and  of  a  State  park  system  is  depriving 
South  Dakota  residents  of  desirable  forms  of  recreation. 

The  one  State  park  is  too  far  removed  from  most  of  the  State's  inhabi- 
tants to  be  readily  usable,  although  its  natural  beauty  warrants  its 
status.  There  are  a  number  of  areas  of  scenic  and  historic  interest  dis- 
tributed over  the  State  which  merit  inclusion  in  a  State-wide  State- 
park  system. 

South  Dakota  lies  in  the  path  of  considerable  tourist  traffic,  and 
what  it  has  to  offer  in  scenic  beauty  and  recreation  should  not  be 
neglected.  The  preservation  and  restoration  of  wildlife,  and  the  expan- 
sion of  fishing  facilities  will  redound  to  the  enjoyment  and  economic 
benefit  of  the  residents  of  the   State. 


National  park: 

3.  Wind  Cave.  . 
National  monuments: 

2.  Fossil  Cycad . 

7.  Jewel  Cave . . 
19.  Badlands 


FEDERAL 


Existing  Proposed 

acreage  additions 

12,  639.  7      


Total 

Recreational  demonstration  area: 

4.  Custer 

National  forests: 

1 .  Harney 

9.  Black  Hills 

13.  Custer 


320 
1,  274.  5 
150,  103.4 

151,697.9 

20, 167.  3 

517,021 

491,714 

70,  808 


Total i  1,  079,  543 

1  Area  under  Federal  Administration  June  1938. 


FEDERAL— Continued 

Existing 
National  wildlife  areas:  acreage 

12.  Belle  Fourche  Wildlife  Refuge  ....  13,  680 

20.  La  Creek  Migratory  Waterfowl  Ref- 
uge    9,  362 

25.  Lake   Andes   Migratory   Waterfowl 

Refuge 362 

27.  Sand    Lake    Migratory    Waterfowl 

Refuge 19,636 

29.  Waubay  Migratory  Waterfowl  Ref- 
uge    2,  586 


Total 

Soil    Conservation   Service    Land    Development 
Projects: 

22.  Little  Moreau  Project 

23.  Fort  Sully  Project 


Total 


STATE 
State  park: 

5.  Custer 

State  monument: 

28.  Fort  Sisseton 

State  wildlife  areas: 

1 1 .  Theodore  Roosevelt  Game  Refuge . 

17.  Antelope  Game  Preserve 

18.  Stoneville  Game  Refuge 

21.  Ander's  Lake  Game  Refuge , 

24.  Farm  Island  Game  Refuge 

26.  Mina  Lake  Game  Refuge 


Total . 


LOCAL 


Municipal  parks: 

8.  Rapid  City  (1  area)  . 
10.  Mobridge  (1  area).  . 
30.  Aberdeen  (1  area)  .  . 


45,  626 


320 
200 


2  520 

108,  000 
640 


8,040 
2,240 
2,560 
1,000 
856 


14,  696 


72 

22 

160 


Proposed 
additions 


Total 254 

2  Acreage  developed  for  recreation  as  part  of  larger  projects. 
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TENNESSEE 


Sixty-five  percent  of  the  people  live  in  rural  sections.  Negroes  consti- 
tute about  18  percent  of  the  total  population.  Principal  centers  of  popu- 
lation, both  white  and  Negro,  are  Memphis,  Nashville,  Chattanooga, 
and  Knoxville.  The  east-central  section  is  the  most  thickly  populated 
rural  area.  The  majority  of  the  population  is  of  low  economic  status. 
Consequently,  the  average  individual  (or  family)  is  unable  to  travel  far 
or  pay  much  for  recreation. 

The  eastern  section  of  Tennessee  constitutes  the  heart  of  the  Southern 
Highlands  region.  It  is  rich  in  scenic  resources,  and  possesses  exception- 
ally fine  recreational  possibilities. 

The  State  now  has  under  development  a  well-distributed  system  of 
parks  for  its  white  people.  It  also  has  two  Negro  areas,  one  near  Mem- 
phis and  the  other  near  Chattanooga.  Principal  needs  are  for  outlying 
city  areas  near  Nashville,  and  Knoxville,  and  for  additional  Negro  areas. 
In  the  predominately  agricultural  sections  of  the  State,  numerous  small 
recreational  areas  are  needed  for  rural  people.  There  is  need  also  for 
continued  conservation  of  the  scenic  resources  in  the  Southern  High- 
lands region  and  coordination  of  the  recreational  programs  of  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies.  The  series  of  lakes  created  by  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  will  undoubtedly  have  major  effect  on  the 
recreation  of  the  State. 


FEDERAL— Continued 


FEDERAL  Existing 

National  park:  acreage 

56.  Great  Smoky  Mountains 209,  931.  45 

National  monument: 

17.  Meriwether  Lewis 300 

National  monument  project: 

58.  Andrew  Johnson  Homestead 

National  military  parks: 

10.  Shiloh 3,716.66 

15.  Fort  Donelson 102.  54 

30.  Stones  River 323.  86 

39.   Chickamauga-Chattanooga 1,  833.  45 


Total. 


5,  976.  51 


National  memorial: 

32.  Camp  Blount . 
National  cemeteries: 

10.  Shiloh 

15.  Fort  Donelson . 

30.  Stones  River  .  . 

39.  Chattanooga .  . 


10.25 

15.34 

20.09 

136.  15 


Total 

National  parkway  project: 
22.  Natchez  Trace  .  .  . 


181.83 


Proposed    national    historic   park    and    national 
recreation  area: 

51.  Cumberland  Gap 

Proposed  national  parkways: 

4.  Mississippi  River 

27.  Natchez  Trace  Extension 

Recreational  demonstration  areas: 

3.  Shelby  Forest 12,  305 

23.  Montgomery  Bell 3,  744 

38.  Falls  Creek  Falls 15,  776 


Total 31,825 

National  forest: 

55.  Cherokee i  529,  577 

National  wildlife  area: 

6.  Lake     Isom     Migratory     Waterfowl 

Refuge 20.  16 

1  Area  under  Federal  administration  June  1938. 


Proposed 
additions 


11,000 


20,  000 


Tennessee  Valley  Authority  parks: 
11.   Pickwick  Dam  Reservation. 

48.  Norris  Park 

53.  Big  Ridge  Park 


Existing 

acreage 

1,700 

3,800 

4,500 


Total . 


10,  000 


INTERSTATE 


Trailway: 
59.  Appalachian  , 


State  parks: 

1.  Shelby 

9.  Chickasaw  2 

12.  Natchez  Trace  2 

29.  Lebanon  Cedar  2 

37.  Standing  Stone  2 

40.  Booker  T.  Washington  . 

41.  Harrison  Bay 

43.  Cumberland 

44.  Pickett 

49.  Cove  Lake 

60.  Wataugo 


STATE 


510 


350 

1, 

235 

1, 

500 

1, 

700 

850 

2, 

500 

Total 

Proposed  State  parks: 

25.  Davidson  County . 

26.  Robertson  County. 
31.  Bedford  County.  .  . 
47.  Knox  County 


8,645 


Total . 


State  monument: 

13.   Nathan  Bedford  Forest. 


87 


State  forests: 

9.  Chickasaw 3  11,  000 

12.  Natchez  Trace 3  40,  000 

16.  Stewart 4,  000 

18.  Lewis 1,257 

29.  Lebanon  Cedar 3  8,  300 

34.  Marion  Franklin 7,  500 

35.  Grundy 211 

37.  Standing  Stone 3  8,  500 

42.  Bledsoe 7,  400 

44.  Pickett 9,  800 

45.  Morgan 8,  367 


Total 106,335 

State  wildlife  areas: 

7.  Reelfoot  Lake  Game  Refuge 19,  842 

57.  Buffalo  Springs 450 


20,  292 


Proposed  trailway: 
46.   Cumberland  Mountain . 


Proposed 
additions 


1. 

000 

2, 

500 

500 

500 

4,500 


2  Soil  Conservation  Service  areas  transferred  to  State  for  administra- 
tion. Total  acreage  given  under  State  forests. 

3  Soil    Conservation    Service  areas  transferred  to  State  for  adminis- 
tration. 
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LOCAL        Existing  Proposed                                                         LOCAL — Continued 

Municipal  parks:                                                            acreage  additions 

24    Warner  Park— Nashville                                ?  575                                                                                        .                                     Existing  Proposed 

Proposed  local  parks — Continued.                              acreage  additions 

50.   Memphis  (2  areas) 83  1 9_  Lawrence  County 200 

52.  Johnson  City  (1  area) 1,  900  20.  Giles  County 200 

21 .   Maury  County 200 

Total 4,  558  28.  Trousdale 200 

Proposed  local  parks:  33.   Lincoln  County 200 

2.  Shelby  County 500  36.  Warren  County 200 

5.  Dyer  County 300  54.  Knoxville 500 

8.  Haywood  County  (2  areas) 1,  000                                                                                        

14.  Henry  County 200                         Total 3, 700 
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EACH    FIGURE    REPRESENTS  300,000    PEOPLE 
EACH    SQUARE    REPRESENTS  3,000,000    ACRES 


ACREAGE— Parks  and  Related  Areas 

Existing  Proposed 

705,  302.  0  788,  700 

315,507.8  3,550 

21,913.0  5,000 


Nationa 

State 

Local 


Total  1,042,722.8  797,250 


TEXAS 


Texas,  the  largest  State  in  the  Union,  extends  801  miles  from  southeast 
to  northwest  and  783  miles  from  east  to  west.  The  major  portion  of  the 
population  live  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  State,  where  there  are  five 
cities  of  100,000  or  more.  Large  sections  of  the  western  half  are  sparsely 
settled;  41  percent  of  the  total  population  was  urban  in  1930. 

The  State's  recreational  resources  vary  from  the  swamps,  lowlands, 
forests  and  Gulf  coast  in  the  east  to  the  deserts,  mountains,  and  high 
plains  cut  by  spectacular  canyons  in  the  west. 

The  State  has  developed  parks  within  50  miles  of  57  percent  of  the 
population  and  has  carried  on  an  extensive  program  of  wayside  develop- 
ment. Several  of  the  cities  have  established  park  systems.  Future  park 
planning  should  include  consideration  of  recreation  areas  for  the  un- 
served portion  of  the  population  with  particular  attention  to  the  crea- 
tion of  day-use  areas  near  urban  communities  and  local  areas  for  the 
State's  850,000  Negroes.  Consideration  should  also  be  given  to  the 
setting  aside  of  outstanding  scenic,  historic,  and  scientific  areas  before 
they  are  injured  by  the  rapidly  advancing  development  of  the  State. 


National  park  project: 

6.  Big  Bend 

FEDERAL 

Existing 
acreage 

Proposed 

additions 

1  788,  700 

Xat ional  forests: 
67.  Sam  Houston 

154,  563 
162,634 
184,812 
136,443 

70.  Davey  Crockett 
80.  Sabine 

81.   Angelina 

Total 

2  638.452 

National  wildlife  areas: 

1 '.  Muleshoe  Migratory  Waterfowl  Ref- 
uge   5,809 

36.   Aransas    Migratory    Waterfowl    Ref- 
uge   53,917 


Total 

59,  726 

Soil  Conservation  Service  land  devel 
8.   Rita  Blanca  Creek 

opmenl  projects: 

900 

9.  Tierra  Blanca  Creek.  .  .  . 
10.   Tule  Creek 

3,824 
323 

12.   Wolf  Creek 

326 

13.   Boggy  Creek 

388 

1  4.   McClellan  Creek 

75.  Northeast  Texas 

649 

714 

Total 

s  7.  124 

STATE 

Slate  parks: 

3.  Balmorhea 960 

4.  Davis  Mountains 2,  130 

5.  Big  Bend 225,  000 

11.   PaloDuro 15,103.8 

1  5.  Mackenzie 547.  6 

16.  Big  Spring 363 

1 9.  Lake  Abilene 507 

20.  Garner 640 

21.  Frio  County 51 

22.  Kerrville 500 

23.  Lake  Brownwood 537.  5 

26.  Longhorn  Cavern 636.  5 

27.  Blanco 110 

30.  Bceville 120 

31.  Lake  Corpus  Christi 12,  831 

1  Includes  acreage  now  in  Big  Bend  State  Park. 

2  Area  under  Federal  administration  June  1938. 

3  Portion  of  project  areas  being  developed  for  recreation. 


STATE — Continued 

Existing 
State  parks — Continued.  acreage 

35.  Goose  Island 157 

41 .  Palmetto 320 

42.  Lockhart 352.  2 

43.  Bastrop-Buescher 3,  830.  4 

45.  Mother  Neff 256 

46.  Clifton 104 

47.  Meridian 582 

48.  Cleburne 508 

49.  Stephenville 297 

50.  Mineral  Wells 70 

57.  Fort  Parker 1 ,  496 

58.  Normangee 504 

69.  Huntsville 2,  044 

73.  Loves  Lookout 20 

74.  Tyler 985 

76.  Bonham 532 

78.  Daingerfield 580.  6 

79.  Caddo  Lake 35,  432 

Total 308,  107.  6 

Proposed  state  parks: 

2.  McKittrick 

24.  Fort  Griffin 

25.  Inks-Buchanan  Lakes 

33.  Padre  Island 

34.  St.  Joseph  Island 

53.   Possum  Kingdom 

61 .  San  Felipe 

62.  Freeport 

82.  Big  Thicket 

86.  McFadden  Ranch 

Total 

Stale  monuments: 

28.  The  Alamo 3.  1 

37.  Kings 1.3 

38.  Goliad 315.8 

39.  Fannin  Battlefield 13 

40.  Gonzales 99 

60.  Washington 71 

64.  San  Jacinto 352 

68.  Sam  Houston 15 

Total 870.  2 

Stale  Jorests: 

66.  Conroe 1,713 

71.  San  Francisco 117 

72.  Maydelle 2,  400 

83.  Kirbyville 1,  700 

84.  Kirby 600 

Total 6,  530 

LOCAL 

County  parks: 

1 .  El  Paso  County — Ascarate  Park  ....  349 

52.  Tarrant — Eagle  Mountain  Lake  ....  346 

55.  Grayson  County — Loy  Park 350 

88.  Harris  County  (2  areas) 18 

89.  Galveston  County  (1  area) 86 

Total 1,  149 


Proposed 
additions 


1,400 

500 

1,000 


650 


3.550 
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LOCAL     Continued 

Existing 

Municipal  parks:  acreage 

17.  Ballinger  (2  areas) 20 

18.  Sweetwater — Sweetwater  Lake 1,  700 

29.   San  Antonio — Almos  Basin 1,  010 

44.  Austin — Lake  Austin 1,  004 

51.  Fort  Worth  (3  areas) 8,  458 

56.  Dallas— Whiterock 2,  780 

59.  Mexia  (2  areas) 26 

77.   Paris— Lake  Crook 3,  592 

85.   Beaumont  (6  areas) 961 

87.  Lufkin  (1  area) 47 

90.  Midland  (2  areas) 17 

91 .  Big  Spring  (1  area) 548 

92.  Pampa  (1  area) 162 

93.  Wichita  Falls  (1  area) 270 


Proposed 
additions 


LOCAL — Continued 

Existing 

Municipal  parks — Continued.  acreage 

94.  Mineral  Wells  (1  area) 56 

95.  Weatherford  (1  area) 25 

96.  New  Braunfels  (5  areas) 15 

97.  Uvalde  (1  area) 50 

98.  Ennis  (1  area) 23 

Total 20,  764 

Proposed  metropolitan  parks: 

32.    Brow  nsville 

54.  Wichita  Falls 

63.  Galveston 

65.  Houston 

Total 


Proposed 
additions 


1, 

000 

1. 

000 

1, 

000 

2, 

000 

5,000 
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EACH    FIGURE    REPRESENTS    100,000    PEOPLE 
EACH    SQUARE    REPRESENTS    1,000,000    ACRES 
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ACREAGE— Parks  and  Related  Areas 
Existing  Proposed 

National       9,352,416.19  

State  52,344.37  

Local  3,136.00  

Total  9,  407,  896.  56         


UTAH 


Utah  is  one  of  the  most  favored  States  in  the  Union  for  variety  of 
scenic  and  natural  wonders,  for  within  its  boundaries  are  the  Great 
Salt  Lake,  the  vast  and  colorful  eroded  rock  formations  and  the  rugged 
and  scenic  mountains.  The  Federal  Government,  through  the  National 
Park  Service,  has  been  most  active  in  this  State  in  preserving  these 
unusual  natural  wonders. 

Because  the  majority  of  the  State's  population  is  concentrated  in  a 
relatively  small  area  adjacent  to  the  beautiful  Wasatch  Range,  the 
United  States  Forest  Service  has  been  able  adequately  to  meet  many  of 
the  recreational  needs  of  the  populace.  Enough  undeveloped  land  is 
still  available  in  the  established  recreational  areas  of  the  national  forests 
to  fulfill  future  local  requirements  for  many  years. 

The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  in  its  development  of  the  Bear  River 
Marsh  and  other  areas,  has  contributed  greatly  toward  the  preservation 
and  regeneration  of  many  types  of  wildlife. 

Owing  to  these  conditions,  the  State  has  been  relieved  of  establishing 
an  elaborate  State  park  system  for  the  recreational  life  of  its  people. 
There  is  need,  however,  for  a  State  park  system  which  will  include 
important  State  historical  sites  and  buildings  and  fresh-water  recreation 
areas  of  State-wide  significance,  and  outlying  city  or  county  parks  to 
serve  the  holiday  and  week-end  recreation  needs  of  towns  now  lacking 
such  facilities. 

The  Federal  Government,  through  the  National  Park  Service,  the 
United  States  Forest  Service  and  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  should 
continue  their  programs  of  acquisition,  development,  and  administration 
of  the  natural  scenic,  scientific,  and  archeologic  features  of  the  State, 
which  have  Nation-wide  interest. 


FEDERAL 

Existing 

National  parka:  acreage 

3.  Zion 86,343.4 

6.  Bryce  Canyon 35.  980 

Total 122,323.4 

National  monuments: 

2.  Zion 49,  150 

4.  Cedar  Breaks 5,  835.  79 

33.  Timpanogos  Caves 250 

40.  Capitol  Reef 37,  060 

41.  Rainbow  Bridge 160 

42.  Natural  Bridges 2,  740 

46.  Hovenweep 160 

49.  Arches 33,  680 

52.  Dinosaur 48,  230 

Total 177,265.79 

National  forests: 

1.  Dixie 884,  192 

7.  Powell 1,  052,  292 

10.  Fish  Lake 1,  594,  880 

14.  Wasatch 1,  290,  200 

21.  Minidoka 91,  840 

22.  Cache 324,  405 

37.  Uinta 922,  605 

39.  Manti 727,  583 


Proposed 
additions 


FEDERAL— Continued 

Existing 
National  forests — Continued.  acreage 

47.  La  Sal 745,  216 

53.  Ashley 1 ,  347,  338 

Total '8,980,551 

National  wildlife  areas: 

17.  Bear  River  Migratory  Bird  Refuge.  .        57,  165 
20.  Locomotive  Springs  Migratory  Bird 

Refuge 1,  031 

38.  Strawberry  Valley  Reservation 14,  080 

Total 72,276 

Historical  monument:  STATE 

1 1 .  Old  State  House 0.38 

Wildlife  areas: 

12.  Clear  Lake  Game  Preserve 4,  600 

16.  Farmington  Bay  Bird  Refuge 8,  000 

18.  Public  Shooting  Grounds 17,  000 

19.  Locomotive  Springs 22,  152 

5 1 .  Stewart  Bottoms 591.99 

Total 52,343.  99 

Potential  State  parks: 

23.  Bear  Lake 

24.  Hyrum  Reservoir 

25.  Pineview  Reservoir 

28.  Echo  Reservoir 

34.  Deer  Creek  Reservoir 

Potential  Stale  monuments: 

5.    Petroglyphs 

8.  Fort  Cameron 

9.  Cove  Fort 

13.  Fort  Deseret 

27.   Cache  Cave 

43.  Cliff  Ruins  No.  2 

44.  Five  Kiva  Cave 

45.  Cliff  Ruins  No.  1 

50.  Antoine  Rubidoux  Inscriptions 

Potential  wayside  areas: 

29.  Parley's  Canyon  Picnic  Grounds 

31.  Ripple  Rock 

35.  Bridal  Veil  Falls  Area 

48.  Wayside  Park 

Municipal  parks:  LOCAL 

26.  Ogden  (1  area) 120 

30.  Salt  Lake  City  (1  area) 2,  280 

32.  Tooele  (2  areas) 66 

36.  Provo  (10  areas) 670 

Total 3,  136 

Potential  County  park: 

15.  Salt  Lake  County 

1  Acreage  under  Federal  administration  June  1938. 


Proposed 
additions 
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EACH    FIGURE    REPRESENTS    100,000    PEOPLE 
EACH    SQUARE    REPRESENTS    1,000,000    ACRES 


ACREAGE— Parks  and  Related  Areas 

Existing  Proposed 

National                160,539.0  132,000 

State  75,067.5  

Local  8,923.5  


Total 


244,530.0  132,000 


VERMONT 


Vermont's  population  is  predominantly  rural,  fairly  evenly  distributed, 
largely  of  native  stock  with  only  a  small  foreign-born  element.  It  has  a 
large  seasonal  population,  both  during  the  summer-vacation  months 
and  the  winter-sports  months.  Agriculture,  recreation,  and  manufac- 
turing are  its  major  industries.  The  State's  resident  population  is  virtu- 
ally static. 

Vermont's  recreational  resources  include  the  beautiful  Green  Moun- 
tains (which  reach  an  elevation  of  approximately  4,400  feet  at  Mount 
Mansfield);  Connecticut  and  White  Rivers;  thousands  of  miles  oi 
additional  small  rivers  and  streams;  hundreds  of  lakes  and  ponds;  large 
forest  areas;  a  number  of  historic  forts  and  sites;  and  suitable  climate 
for  both  summer  and  winter  sports.  Almost  the  entire  State  is  scenic  in 
character.  Additional  acreage  should  be  acquired  around  its  existing 
superlative  areas,  such  as  Mount  Ascutney  and  Mount  Mansfield,  and 
its  more  important  historic  sites.  There  is  also  a  need  for  parkways  and 
wayside  picnic  areas  to  accommodate  its  large  recreational  travel. 
Existing  areas  should  be  further  developed  better  to  accommodate  the 
need  for  such  recreational  activities  as  boating,  bathing,  camping,  hik- 
ing, fishing,  and  other  outdoor  sports. 


FEDERAL 

Existing 

Proposed  national  park:  acreage 

89.  Green  Mountain 

National  forest: 

30.  Green  Mountain '  160,  539 

INTERSTATE 

7  railway: 

9.  Appalachian 

State  parks:  STATE 

3.  Sand  Bar 10 

4.  Mount  Philo 160 

6.  Hubbardton  Battlefield 40 

17.  St.  Alban's  Bay 15 

21.  Chester  A.  Arthur 1 

22.  Bellevue  Hill 69 

28.  Granville 1 ,  060 

31.  Gifford  Woods 39 

34.  Jamaica 12 

39.  Dutton  Pines 12 

45.  Rood 21 

47.  Allis 335 

54.  Elmore 140 

57.  Hazen's  Notch 60 

68.  Wilgus 129 

69.  Ascutney 1,  500 

86.  Crystal  Lake 14.  5 

87.  Darling 1,  747 

Total 5,  364.  5 

State  forests: 

2.  Arlington 225 

7.  West  Rutland 344 

10.  Hapgood 100 

1 2.  Aitken 912 

23.  Mount  Mansfield  (project  area) ....  22,  000 

25.  Camel's  Hump 7,  278 

27.  Roxbury 4,  185 

32.  Coolidge 6,  005 

33.  Okemo 4,  1 68 

36.  Townshend 700 

40.  Grafton 240 

42.  Williams  River 225 

44.   Proctor  Piper \   487 

1  Area  under  Federal  administration  June  1938. 


Proposed 
additions 
132,000 


STATE— Continued 

Existing 

State  forests — Continued.  acreage 

48.  Ainsworth 436 

52.  Putnam 1,  400 

60.  L.  R.  Jones 600 

64.  Charles  Downer 800 

71.  Thetford  Hill 260 

72.  Washington 328 

73.  Groton 1 5,  300 

81.  Lyndon 75 

85.  Willoughby 1,  285 

88.   Maidstone 450 

Total 68.803 

State  trailways: 

55.  Long  Trail 

State  wildlife  area: 

16.  Milton  Sanctuary 900 

\  luniiipal  forests:  LOCAL 

1 .  Bennington 36 

5.  Middlebury 170 

8.  Wilmington 287 

11.  Wallingford 

13.  Rutland 3.  500 

1 4.  Proctor 112 

15.  Essex  Junction 752 

18.  Swanton 12 

19.  Highgate 2.5 

20.  St.  Albans 58 

24.  Waterbury 1 40 

26.  Roxbury 10 

29.  Granville 79 

35.  Townshend 75 

37.  Vernon 

38.  Brattleboro 120 

41.  Grafton 100 

43.  Chester 160 

46.  Bethel 2 

49.  Northfield 500 

50.  Barre 390 

51 .  Montpelier 806 

53.  Stowe 100 

56.  Enosburg   Falls 20 

58.  Hardwick 50 

59.  Calais 50 

6 1 .  Washington 1 00 

62.  Chelsea 24 

63.  Strafford 165 

65.  Woodstock 22 

66.  Springfield 60 

67.  Bellow  Falls 400 

"0.  Thetford 75 

74.  Cabot 40 

75.  North  Troy 

"76.  Newport 10 

77.  Glover 122 

"8.  Danville 

79.  Newbury 4 

80.  St.  Johnsbury 1 20 

82.  Lyndon 10 

83.  Lyndonville 100 

84.  Sheffield 140 

Total 8,  923.  5 


Proposed 
additions 
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VIRGINIA 


The  population  is  predominantly  agricultural  and  rural  nonfarm  in 
character.  However,  due  to  the  rapid  introduction  of  manufaturing, 
the  trend  is  toward  increasing  urbanization.  The  most  thickly  popu- 
lated sections  are  in  the  southeast,  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  the  Wash- 
ington and  Richmond  environs,  and  the  Norfolk-Portsmouth  region. 
The  Negro  population  constitutes  about  one-fourth  of  the  total  and  is 
concentrated  in  the  east  and  southeast. 

The  State's  principal  recreational  resources  are  its  mountains,  its 
natural  wonders,  its  seashore  and  tidal  waters,  and  its  wealth  of  his- 
toric sites. 

While  the  State  now  has  numerous  recreational  developments,  they 
are,  for  the  most  part,  located  in  the  mountainous  western  section. 
Only  two,  Swift  Creek,  near  Richmond,  and  Seashore,  a  few  miles  east 
of  Norfolk,  are  within  convenient  holiday  reach  of  population  centers- 
Additional  parks  are  needed  near  Roanoke,  Lynchburg,  Danville,  and 
in  the  southeastern  section  of  the  State.  Immediate  efforts  should  be 
directed  toward  the  acquisition  of  ocean  frontage  and  of  additional 
public  lands  along  the  State's  tidal  waters.  Attention  should  also  be 
given  to  the  development  of  a  system  of  rural  recreational  facilities 
well  distributed  over  the  agricultural  sections  of  the  State. 


FEDERAL 

National  park: 

39.  Shenandoah 

National  monument: 

74.  George  Washington  Birthplace  .  .  . 
National  monument  project: 

31 .   Patrick  Henry 

National  historical  park: 

68.   Colonial 

Proposed  national  historical  park: 

1 .  Cumberland  Gap 

National  historical  monument: 

34.  Appomattox  Court  House 

National  military  parks: 
50.  Fredericksburg      &      Spotsylvania 
County  Battlefields  Memorial .  . 
59.   Petersburg 


Existing 
acreage 
183,311.69 

394.47 


6,465.  17 


970 


2,  399.  31 
2,031.46 


Total 

National  battlefield  park  project: 

56.  Richmond  Battlefield  . 
National  memorial: 

82.  Lee  Mansion 

National  cemeteries: 

60.  Poplar  Grove 

68.  Yorktown 


4,  430.  77 


.45 

9.02 
2.91 


Total 

National  historic  site: 

48.   Manassas      National 
Park 


Battlefield 


11.93 


1,  604.57 


National  historic  site  project: 
78.  Fort  Belvoir 


National  parkways: 

10.  Blue  Ridge 

80.  George  Washington  Memorial .... 

Total 

Proposed  national  parkways: 
43.   Blue  Ridge  Parkway  Extension .  .  . 
47.  George  Washington  Memorial  Ex- 
tension   


10,678.89 
1,  359.  92 


12,038.81 


Proposed 
additions 


1,000 


690 


32,  000 


32,  000 


FEDERAL— Continued 

Existing 

Recreational  demonstration  areas:  acreage 

58.  Swift  Creek 7,  609.  85 

"6.  Chopawamsic 14,  080.  39 

Total 21,690.  24 

.\ational  waysides: 

1.  Pulaski 21 

23.  Amherst 35 

26.  Pittsylvania 53 

29.  Mecklenburg 40 

49.  Fauquier 18 

54.   Hanover 30 

Total 197 

National  forests: 

2.  Jefferson 477,  335 

18.  George  Washington 813,  701 

Total i  1,291,036 

National  wildlije  areas: 

63.  Back    Bay    Migratory    Waterfowl 

Refuge 8,  931 

National  waterway: 

62.   Intracoastal 

INTERSTATE 

Tratlway: 
9.  Appalachian 

STATE 

State  parks: 

4.  Hungry  Mother 2,  134 

1 2.  Fairystone 5,  027 

17.  Douthat 4,  547 

30.  Staunton  River 1,754 

64.  Seashore 3,  437 

69.  Matoaka 1,  440 

73.  Westmoreland 1,  268 

Total 19,607 

Proposed  State  parks: 

27.  Pittsylvania 

42.   Shenandoah  Valley 

61 .  Nansemond 

66.  Elizabeth  City 

70 .  Accomac 

7 1 .  Eastern  Shore 

Total 

State  waysides: 

3.  John  Douglas 6 

5.  Manuel's  Hollow 4 

6.  Cloyd  Mountain  Battlefield 1.5 

8.  Carter  Memorial 20 

1 1 .  Lovers  Leap 2 

13.  Cloverdale 1 

1 5.  Peters  Mountain 1 

16.  Potts  Mountain 1 

19.  Sam  Houston 3 

20.  Long  Mountain 5 

21.  Blue  Ridge 1 

22.  Constitution .5 

25.  Lynchburg 3 

1  Area  under  Federal  administration  June  1938. 
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additions 
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200 
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STATE— Continued 


STATE — Continued 


Slate  waysides — Continued. 

33.  Appomattox 

37.  Dixie 

40.  Skyline 

41.  Harrisonburg 

44.  Berryville 

45.  Bluemont 

46.  Catoctin 

51.  North  Anna  River.  . 

52.  Little  River 

53.  Ground  Squirrel .  .  . 

57.  Falling  Creek 

67.  Mariner's  Museum . 

72.  Accomac 

75.  Stafford 

77.  Occoquan  River.  .  . 


Total 

Stale  forests: 

32.  Prince  Edward  2 .  .  .  . 

35.  Surrender  Grounds  2 . 

36.  Cumberland  2 


Existing 
acreage 


Proposed 
additions 


2 
3 
2 
2 
3 
1 
1 
3 
4 
7 
5 
3 
3 
39 
2 


129 

5,804 
18,408 
15,160 


Total 39,  372  

2  Soil  Conservation  Service  development  projects  transferred  to  the 
State  for  administration. 


State  monument: 
79.  George  Washington  Grist  Mill .  .  . 


Existing 
acreage 

1 


Proposed 
additions 


LOCAL 

County  parks: 

14.  Bedford  County 102 

Proposed  local  parks: 

24.  Bedford  County 

28.   Pittsylvania  County 

38.   Albemarle  County  (2  areas) 

55.  Hanover  County 

65.   Norfolk  County 

81 .   Fairfax  County 

Total 

Municipal  parks: 

73.  Roanoke 42 

74.  Charlottesville 125 

75.  Richmond 262 

76.  Newport  News 40 

77.  Norfolk 15 

78.  Portsmouth 100 

Total 584 


200 

500 
700 


100 
500 


2,000 
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WASHINGTON 


EACH    FIGURE    REPRESENTS    100,000    PEOPLE 
EACH    SQUARE    REPRESENTS    1,000,000    ACRES 


EXISTING 
4t 


•  ••• 


LEGEND 

PROPOSED 

PARKS        'll 

WAYSIDES A 

MONUMENTS     E 

TRAILWAYS oooo 

PARKWAYS =  = 

•  FORESTS 

♦  WILDLIFE    AREAS 


ACREAGE— Parks  and  Related  Areas 

Existing  Proposed 

National        10,147,822.9  

State  44,899.91  

Local  2,616.3  


Total  10,195,339.11 


WASHINGTON 


While  Washington's  population  has  been  increasingly  urbanized  during 
the  past  two  decades,  nearly  half  the  population  still  lives  in  rural  sections 
or  in  cities  of  less  than  2,500.  With  the  exception  of  Spokane,  near  the 
eastern  border,  the  centers  of  large  population  cluster  around  Puget 
Sound,  which  region  possesses  unusually  fine  recreation  features. 

The  State  is  endowed  with  favorable  climate  and  beautiful  and  varied 
scenery,  featuring  snow-clad  peaks;  deep  and  placid  mountain  lakes; 
swift  rushing  streams;  Pacific  ocean  and  Puget  Sound  beaches,  bays, 
inlets,  and  archipelagos;  rolling  wheat  fields;  purple  desert  plains; 
volcanic  hills  and  deep  coulees;  and  desert  rock  rimmed  lakes.  The 
Columbia  River  Gorge,  well  known  for  the  rugged  nature  of  its  land- 
scape, and  the  lake,  formed  by  the  Bonneville  Dam,  increases  the  im- 
portance of  this  whole  valley  as  a  recreational  resource.  Hunting,  fish- 
ing, mountain  climbing,  skiing,  and  water  sports  make  this  a  year  round 
out-of-doors  playground  providing  recreation  for  widely  differing  tastes. 
Washington  has  two  national  parks  and  nine  national  forests,  with 
a  total  of  approximately  10,000,000  acres,  or  nearly  23  percent  of  the 
total  acreage  of  the  State.  In  addition,  it  has  52  areas  in  its  State  park 
system,  varying  from  1  to  16,000  acres,  the  smaller  areas  being  waysides. 
It  is  the  policy  of  the  State  Parks  Committee,  the  administering  agency> 
to  provide  a  varied  recreation  program  on  its  areas  insofar  as  space  and 
natural  features  permit,  including  bathing,  hiking,  tennis,  soft  ball, 
baseball,  nature  study,  boating  and  many  other  features,  in  order  to 
satisfy  as  far  as  possible  the  desires  of  each  person  visiting  the  park. 
This  agency  also  makes  an  effort  to  save  stands  of  virgin  timber  along  the 
main  highways.  The  State  has  reserved  approximately  150  miles  of 
ocean  beach  by  acquiring  it  as  part  of  a  highway  right-of-way,  and  still 
retains  title  to  about  1,500  miles  of  tideland  and  shoreland.  It  is  recom- 
mended by  the  State  report  of  this  study  that  additional  water  front  be 
set  aside  for  public  use. 

With  such  large  Federal  holdings  distributed  fairly  well  over  the 
State,  thought  should  be  given  to  the  coordination  of  the  service  of  these 
areas  with  the  State  recreation  program.  In  order  to  round  out  the 
system  of  recreational  areas,  23  locations  have  been  recommended  for 
additional  units  of  the  State  park  system  as  indicated  on  the  accompany- 
ing map. 

FEDERAL        Existing  Proposed 

National  Parks:  acreage  additions 

18.  Olympic 835, 411  

62.  Mount  Ranier 241, 782  


Total 1,077,  193 

National  Monument: 

118.  Whitman 46 

National  Forests: 

15.  Olympic 800,  544 

52.  Snoqualmie 1,  026,  024 

68.  Columbia 1,  254,  218 

86.  Wenatchee 944,  635 

89.  Mount  Baker 1,  812,  030 

90.  Chelan 1,  807,  052 

92.  Colville 749,  065 

Kaniksu 296,  668 

Umatilla 313,  359 


95. 
109. 


Total 19,  003,  595 

National  wildlife  areas: 

2.  Willapa  Harbor  Migratory  Bird 

Refuge 2,  770. 

14.  Copalis  Rock  Reservation 5 

20.  Quillayute  Needles  Reservation .  .  117 

22.  Flattery  Rocks  Reservation 125 

25.  Matia     Island     Migratory     Bird 

Refuge 145 

26.  Jones     Island      Migratory     Bird 

Refuge 179 

1  Area  under  Federal  administration  June  1938. 


FEDERAL — Continued 

Existing 

National  wildlife  areas — Continued.  acreage 

36.  Smith  Island  Bird  Refuge 65 

41.  Dungeness  Spit  Bird  Refuge 227 

75.   Columbia  River  Bird  Refuge ....  8 
82.  Lenore     Lake     Migratory     Bird 

Refuge 6,519.  4 

91.   Conconully  Bird  Refuge 933.  4 

93.  Little     Pend     O'Reille     Wildlife 

Refuge 48,  000 

102.  Turnbull    Migratory    Waterfowl 

Refuge 7,  894.  6 

Total 66,  988.  9 

INTERSTATE 

Trailway: 
112.   Pacific  Crest  Trailway 

STATE 
State  parks: 

3.  Bay  Center 35 

5.  Raymond 160 

7.  Salmon  River 20 

8.  Westport 45.  7 

11.  Poison 310 

12.  Sylvia  Lake 240 

13.  Schafer 14 

16.  Clearwater 10 

17.  Ocean  View 135.  7 

19.  Bogachiel 120 

27.  Sam  Hill  Memorial 5 

29.  Moran 5,  035 

32.  Larrabee 1,  220 

33.  Deception  Pass 1,  986 

34.  Bayview 14 

42.  Sequim  Bay 84.  7 

44.  Edmonds 2 

46.  Bridle  Trail 480 

48.   Illahee 13 

51.  Women's  Federated  Clubs 62 

54.   Mahler 30 

57.  Saltwater 92 

58.  Twanoh 167 

59.  Rigney 2 

61.  Millersylvania 760 

63.  Rainbow  Falls 121.  66 

64.  Matilda  N.  Jackson 5 

66.  Lewis  and  Clark 535 

67.  Barnes 1,000 

70.  Amboy 5 

71.  Wormald 160 

74.  Beacon  Rock 3,  1 53.  6 

76.  Sacajawea 10 

77.  Zillah 40 

87.  Lake  Wenatchee 305.  75 

97.  Pend  O'Reille 400 

98.  Mount  Spokane 16,  000 

99.  Riverside 4,  500 

103.  Lake  Colville 5 

106.  Kamiak  Butte 240 

108.  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail 30 

110.  Field  Springs 160 

Total 37,714.  11 


Proposed 

additions 
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STATE — Continued 

Existing 
Potential  State  parks:  acreage 

4.  Bay  Center 

9.  Gray's  Harbor  Battery  Site 

1 0.  Damon's  Point 

21 .  Ozette  Lake 

24.  Salt  Creek 

28.  Sucia  Island 

38.  Rockport    

50.  Flaming  Geyser 

53.  Green  River 

69.  Swift  Creek 

78.  Yakima 

84.  Dry  Falls  Extension 

104.  Steptoe  Butte 

State  monuments: 

65.  Old  Court  House .46 

80.  Ginkgo  Petrified  Forest 6,  500 

83.  Dry  Falls 467.  62 

94.  Crawford 40 

100.  Spokane  Battlefield  Memorial.  .  .  1.5 

105.  Steptoe  Butte 80 

Total 7,  089.  58 

Potential  State  monuments: 

1 .  Fort  Canby 

30.  San  Juan  Blockhouse 

40.  Old  Fort  Townsend 

79.  White  Bluffs 

85.  Lincoln  Rock 

88.  Fort  Okanogan 

96.  Colville  Mission 

101.  Spokane  House 

107.  Palouse  Falls 


Proposed 
additions 


STATE — Continued 

Existing 

State  waysides:  acreage 

35.  Donovan 3 

45.  Sammamish 4.  86 

55.  Des  Moines 1 

56.  Vashon 5 

81.  Rock  Island 82.  36 

Total 96.22 

LOCAL 
County  parks: 

6.  Pacific  County  (1  area) 108 

23.  Clallam  County  (1  area) 8.  5 

31.  San  Juan  County  (3  areas) 

39.  Snohomish  County  (3  areas)  ....  62 

43.  Jefferson  County  (6  areas) 10.  4 

47.  Kings  County  (36  areas) !  281 

49.  Kitsap  County  (1  area) 45 

60.  Mason  County  (1  area) 5 

72.  Clark  County  (2  areas) 298.  9 

73.  Skamania  County  (2  areas) 15.  5 

Total 834.  3 

Metropolitan  park  system: 

116.  Tacoma  (3  areas) 351 

Municipal  parks: 

113.  Centralia  (3  areas) 140 

114.  Everett  (1  area) 34 

115.  Seattle  (2  areas) 193 

117.  Spokane  (7  areas) 1,  064 

Total 1,431 

1  Acreage  of  only  27  areas  reported. 


Proposed 
additions 
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EACH    FIGURE    REPRESENTS    100,000    PEOPLE 
EACH    SQUARE    REPRESENTS    1,000,000    ACRES 
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ACREAGE— Parks  and  Related  Areas 
Existing  Proposed 

National  891,089..  ........ 

State  75,023.5  

Local  849 

Total  966, 961 .  5         


WEST  VIRGINIA 


This  State's  population  is  principally  concentrated  in  the  mining 
section  of  the  south-central  part  of  the  State,  in  the  panhandle  section, 
and  along  the  Ohio  and  Kanawha  Rivers.  It  is  principally  urban  and 
rural  nonfarm  in  character.  Negroes  number  only  7  percent  of  the  total 
population.  A  majority  of  the  people  are  in  the  lower  economic  brackets. 

The  State  is  exceptionally  endowed  with  recreational  resources.  Its 
mountains,  which  cover  the  most  of  the  State,  offer  both  fine  scenery 
and  excellent  summer  climate.  Properly  conserved  and  developed,  they 
should  become  a  vacation  Mecca  for  the  millions  of  people  living  in 
the  heavy  industrialized  States  to  the  Northwest,  North,  and  Northeast. 

Immediate  attention  should  be  given  to  the  elimination  of  stream 
pollution  which  now  seriously  impairs  the  recreational  value  of  many 
of  the  State's  finest  streams.  All  of  the  State's  present  parks  are  beyond 
convenient  holiday  travel  of  its  principal  urban  centers.  There  is,  there- 
fore, a  great  need  for  natural  parks  located  in  the  heavily  populated 
sections  as  outlined  above.  Attention  should  be  given  to  protecting  the 
recreational  values  of  the  State's  highway  system  through  the  enact- 
ment of  regulatory  legislation.  Federal  participation  in  the  conservation 
and  development  of  the  Appalachian  Plateau  region,  which  straddles 
the  three  States  of  West  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania,  should 
be  given  early  consideration. 


STATE— Continued 


FEDERAL  Existing 

National  forests:  acreage 

21.  Monongahela 795,  009 

24.  George  Washington 96,  080 


Proposed 
additions 


Total 891,089 

STATE 
State  parks: 

1.  Babcock 3,  231 

13.  Tomlinsons  Run 1,  229 

15.  Holly  River i  7,  320 

18.  Watoga 10,  050 

25.  Lost  River 3,  841 


State  parks — Continued. 

26.  Cacapon 

27.  Berkeley  Springs . 


Existing 

acreage 

5,725 

7 


Total 31,403 


State  monuments: 

9.  Carnifex  Ferry 

1 1 .  Mound 

17.  Droop  Mountain  Battlefield  . 

Total 

State  waysides: 

5.  Pinnacle  Rocks 

8.  Hawks  Nest 

23    Blackwater  Falls 


275 

1. 

265 


541.5 

32 

48 

446 


Total 526 

State  forests: 

1.  Cabwaylingo 6,  482 

3.  Kanawha 6,  705 

16.  Greenbriar 5,  400 

19.  Seneca 11,051 

22.  Cooper  Rock 12,  915 


Total 42,  553 

LOCAL 


Municipal  parks: 
10.  Fairmont  (1  area). 
14.  Grafton  (1  area)  .  . 


85 
10 


Proposed 
additions 


Total 95  

Semipublic  park: 

12.  Oglebay 754  

1  Soil  Conservation  Service  area  leased  to  State  for  administration. 
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EACH    FIGURE    REPRESENTS    100,000    PEOPLE 
EACH    SQUARE    REPRESENTS    1,000,000    ACRES 
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ACREAGE 

National 

State 

Local 

— Parks  and  Re 

Existing 
1,416,327.40 

190,990.9 
1,752,649.43 

3,359,967.73 

ated  Areas 
Proposed 

105,846 

Total 

105,846 

WISCONSIN 


One-third  of  the  population  in  1930  was  concentrated  in  the  indus- 
trial section  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State.  Variations  in  density 
range  from  3,086  persons  per  square  mile  in  Milwaukee  County  to  8 
persons  per  square  mile  in  Sawyer  County  in  northwest  Wisconsin. 
Only  one-third  of  the  State's  inhabitants  live  on  farms.  The  northern 
half  of  the  State  has  a  generally  decreasing  permanent  population  but 
an  increasing  summer  or  vacation  population.  Wisconsin  shares  with 
Minnesota  and  Michigan  in  popularity  as  the  vacation  region  of  the 
great  Middle  West.  Its  many  lakes  and  streams,  vast  forests,  good  roads, 
beautiful  farmland,  and  neat  cities  and  villages  constitute  recreation 
resources  of  great  value. 

The  recreation  requirements  are  complicated  by  a  variety  of  interests 
to  be  served,  the  great  urban  population  of  southeastern  Wisconsin  and 
northeastern  Illinois,  the  vacationists  from  many  States  and  the  rural 
residents  of  Wisconsin.  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  have  made 
good  progress  toward  providing  public  lands  for  recreation,  but  there 
is  still  much  to  be  done  to  meet  the  great  demand  in  this  State. 

Additional  areas  should  be  included  in  the  State  park  system,  State 
forests  expanded,  a  system  of  parkways  developed  along  the  major 
streams  and  Lake  Michigan,  and  waysides  along  the  highways.  Existing 
county,  metropolitan  and  municipal  park  systems  should  be  enlarged 
and  new  ones  created. 

FEDERAL 

Existing 
National  forests:  acreage 

31 .  Chequamegon 784,  077 

96.  Nicolet 536,  336 


Total 11,320,413 

National  wildlife  areas: 

15.  Upper       Mississippi       Waterfowl 

Refuge 54,  502 

17.  Trempealeau  Migratory  Waterfowl 

Refuge 706.  9 

58.  Necedah 40,  500 

128.  Long   Tail   Migratory   Waterfowl 

Refuge 103.  1 

156.  Gravel  Island  Reservation 27 

157.  Green  Bay  Reservation 1.  9 


Total 

Soil  Conservation  Service  land  development  proj- 
ects: 

52.  Camp  McCoy  Picnic  Area 

53.  Mill  Bluff  Roadside  Park 

55.  Castle  Mound  Picnic  Area 

Total 


95,  840.9 


28 

2  55.5 
210 


73.  5 


Proposed  national  parkway: 
43.  Mississippi  River.  . 


Stale  parks: 

4.  Interstate .  .  .  .  . 

9.   Pattison 

40.   Perrot 

45.  Wyalusing .  .  .  . 

64.  Copper  Falls.  . 

75.  Devils  Lake.  .  . 

91.  Rib  Mountain . 

145.  Terry  Andrae . 

153.  Potawatomi .  .  . 

155.   Peninsula .... 


STATE 


Proposed 
additions 


581 

230 

1,140 

400 

936 

329 

1.671 

129 

1,200 

360 

1,313 

1,068 

324 

1,520 

167 

908 

1,046 

608 

3,  388 

302 

Total 11,766 

1  Area  under  Federal  administration  June  1938. 

2  Recreational  areas  developed  as  part  of  larger  project. 


5,854 


STATE— Continued 

Recommended  State  parks: 

1 .  Lake  Pepin 

7.  St.  Croix  River 

28.  Apostle  Islands 

51.  Kickapoo     Valley     and     Wildcat 

Mountain 

77.  Blue  Mounds 

88.  Dells  of  Wisconsin  River 

104.  Waupaca  Lakes 

109.  Kettle  Moraine 

132.  Lake  Winnebago 

139.  Kenosha  Lake  Shore 


Existing 
acreage 


Total 

State  forests: 

11.  Brule  River 

32.  Flambeau  River 

71.   Council  Grounds 

93.  American  Legion 

94.  Northern  Highland 133,  482 

123.  Athelstone 3,  500 

134.  Kettle  Moraine 2,  947 

150.   Point  Beach 715 


3,991 
2,961 

277 
28,  856 


Total . 


State  monuments: 

46.  Nelson  Dewey.  .  .  . 

48.  First  Capitol 

76.  Tower  Hill 

113.   Cushing  Memorial . 


176,729 

720 
2 
67 
9.3 


Total 

Recommended  State  monuments: 

2.  Fort  St.  Antoine 

29.  Cadotte  and  Warren  Trading  Post . 

44.   Fort  Crawford 

47.  Early  Lead  Mines 

57.  Castellated  Buttes  and  Mesas .... 

65.  Potato  River 

79.  Sugar  Creek  Valley 

86.  Fort  Winnebago 

87.  John  Muir 

107.  Aztalan 

108.  Scuppernong  Marsh 

112.  Dewey  Mounds 

118.  Winnebago  Indian  Village 

1 42.  Cedarbug  Bog 

149.   Interglacial  Forest  Bed 

State  wildlife  area: 

114.  Horicon  Marsh — State  Refuge.  .  .  . 
State  roadside  parks: 

16.  Merrick 

21.  Brunet  Island 

25.  Ojibwa 

74.  Rocky  Arbor 

78.  New  Glarus 

Total 

Recommended  State  parkways: 

3.  St.  Croix  River 

49.  Wisconsin  River 

85.   Connecting  Parkway 

105.  Fox  River  (north) 


798.  3 


1,000 

123 
179 
125 
227.6 
43 


697.6 


Proposed 
additions 
1,000 
12,000 


2,000 
2,500 
1,000 

(3) 

1,000 
1,500 

21,000 


47,  039 


30,  553 
985 

78,  577 


56 
4 

60 


88 


10 


257 


355 


3  Included  in  total  acreage  of  Kettle  Moraine  State  Forest. 
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STATE— Continued 

Existing 
Recommended  Slate  parkways — Continued.  acreage 

106.  Rock  River 

111.  Fox  River  (south) 

120.  Wolf  River 

133.  Milwaukee  River 

143.  Lake  Michigan  Shore 

Recommended  State  trailways: 

13.  Red  Cedar  River 

19.  Chippewa  River , 

26.  Flambeau  River 

37.  Black  River 

50.  Kickapoo  River 

LOCAL 

County  parks: 

10.  Douglas 1,  355 

14.  Dunn 6 

18.  Eau  Claire 4,  190 

20.  Chippewa 5 

22.  Rusk 80 

30.  Bayfield 83 

35.  Clark 6 

39.  Jackson 120 

41 .  La  Crosse 46 

42.  Vernon 168 

60.  Wood 566 

61.  Taylor 40 

66.  Iron 100 

72.  Marathon 1,  829 

84.  Dane 145 

89.  Portage 40 

101.  Langlade 145 

102.  Shawano 35 

103.  Waupaca 64 

115.  Fond  du  Lac 110 

119.  Outagamie 320 

121.  Oconto 52 

126.  Marinette 54 

131.  Calumet 175 

136.  Milwaukee 2,  784 

137.  Racine 106 

138.  Kenosha 537 

144.  Ozaukee 42 

151.  Brown 130 

152.  Kewaunee 100 

154.  Door 72 

Total 13,505 

Recommended  county  parks: 

110.  Walworth 

117.  Winnebago 


LOCAL — Continued 


Proposed 
additions 


-Continued. 


Existing 
acreage 


Recommended  county  parks- 

1 46.  Sheboygan 

147.  Manitowoc 

County  forests : 

5.  Polk 7,930.96 

6.  Burnett 76,  324.  91 

8.  Douglas 205,  326.  35 

12.  Washburn 95,  819.  75 

23.  Rusk 75.  814.  33 

24.  Sawyer 69,  119.  35 

27.  Bayfield 124,  667.  73 

33.  Price 55,  915.  20 

Taylor 6,213.92 

Eau  Claire 24,  076.  44 

Clark 115,440.79 

Monroe 5,  464.  37 

Jackson 96,  504 

Wood 24,  076.  44 

Ashland 22,  862.  63 

Iron 121,708.  31 

Oneida 137,  641.  64 

73,  627.  35 


34. 

36. 

38. 

54. 

56. 

59. 

63. 

67. 

69. 

70.  Lincoln .  . 

73.  Juneau . . 

95.  Vilas 

98.  Forest .  .  . 

Langlade . 

Oconto .  . 

Marinette 

Florence . 


99. 
122. 
124. 
125. 


7,  374.  95 
33,  992.  12 
10,146.  16 
89,  637.  27 
27,470.  14 
199,043.  18 
31,  724.  14 


Total 1,  737,  922.  43 


Municipal  parks:  4 

80.  Beloit  (2  areas) 

81.  Jamesville  (2  areas)  .  .  . 

82.  Fort  Atkinson  (1  area)  . 

83.  Madison  (1  area) 

90.  Stevens  Point  (1  area) . 
92.  Tomahawk  (1  area)  .  .  . 

116.  Oshkosh  (1  area) 

127.  Oconto  (1  area) 

129.  Green  Bay  (1  area)  .  .  . 

130.  Menasha  (1  area) 

140.  Kenosha  (1  area) 

141.  Racine  (2  areas) 

148.  Manitowac  (1  area).  .  . 


105.8 
219 

13.5 

23 
104 

50 
200 

20 
4.9 


49 

352 

80 


Total . 


1,222 


Recommended  metropolitan  park  system: 
1 35.  Milwaukee 


Proposed 
additions 


4  From   Municipal   and   County   Parks  in   U.   S.    1935.    Municipal 
parks  outside  city  limits. 
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ACREAGE— Parks  and  Related  Areas 
Existing  Proposed 

National       11,033,734.91  221,610 

State  1,238  

Local  3,896.80         


EACH    FIGURE    REPRESENTS    100,000    PEOPLE 
EACH    SQUARE    REPRESENTS    1,000,000    ACRES 


Total  11,038,869.71         221,610 


WYOMING 


The  population  of  Wyoming  in  1930,  next  to  Nevada,  was  the  smallest  of 
any  of  the  States.  There  are  only  eight  cities  of  over  2,500  population,  of 
which  Cheyenne,  the  capital,  is  the  largest,  with  a  population  of  17,361 
(1930  census).  This  population  is  unusually  homogeneous,  with  99.7  per- 
cent white  and  90.0  percent  native  born.  Its  mean  elevation  is  6,000  feet, 
and  the  highest  point  in  the  State  is  Mount  Gannett  (13,785  feet).  The 
climate  is  dry,  the  air  crisp,  the  summers  moderate  and  the  winters  often 
severe.  There  are  vast  eastern  plains  broken  here  and  there  by  buttes,  dry 
runs,  and  great  valleys  between  the  principal  groups  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain system,  comprising  such  ranges  as  the  Big  Horn,  Medicine  Bow, 
Wind  River,  Teton  and  others  scarcely  less  magnificent.  In  the  extreme 
northeastern  section  are  the  western  peaks  of  the  Black  Hills. 

The  principal  employment  is  provided  by  ranching,  the  production 
and  distribution  of  oil,  the  accommodation  of  tourists;  and  occupations 
servicing  these  activities,  including  transportation. 

Because  of  the  aridity  of  certain  portions  of  the  State,  it  is  necessary  to 
impound  water  for  irrigation,  and  projects  for  this  purpose  are  contem- 
plated. Planning  for  the  recreational  use  of  such  waters  should  be  an 
integral  part  of  the  preliminary  planning,  and,  not  as  too  often  happens, 
an  afterthought.  This  is  especially  important,  since  the  opportunities 
for  recreation  associated  with  water  are  extremely  limited  in  a  great  part 
of  the  State.  The  possibilities  for  fishing,  swimming,  boating,  skating, 
wildlife,  etc.,  should  be  given  careful  consideration. 

Because  of  the  present  distribution  of  Federal,  State  and  local  areas 
of  considerable  size,  and  the  fact  that  approximately  17  percent  of  the 
State  area  is  in  Federal  ownership,  there  is  not  so  great  a  need  for  a 
widespread  system  of  State  parks  as  in  most  other  States.  However,  the 
State  as  well  as  the  local  units  of  Government  should  be  concerned  that 
there  is  adequate  recreational  opportunity  in  each  locality,  and  since  the 
life  of  the  people  centers  to  a  great  extent  about  the  few  larger  cities,  it  is 
suggested  that  consideration  be  given  to  the  formation  of  a  small  number 
of  large  recreational  districts  centering  in  principal  trade  cities  like 
Cheyenne,  Casper,  Sheridan,  Laramie,  Rawlins,  Lander,  Thermopolis, 
etc.  Under  joint  State,  municipal,  and  county  action,  local  recreational 
facilities  and  programs  should  be  established  for  year-around,  day-by- 
day  use  for  the  benefit  of  people  living  in  communities  and  within  a 
somewhat  extensive  radius  from  them. 


FEDERAL  Existing 

National  parks:  acreage 

3.  Yellowstone 2,  221,  772.  61 

4.  Grand  Teton 96,  000 

Total 2,  317,  772.  61 

National  monuments: 

13.  Shoshone  Cavern 212.  3 

29.  Devils  Tower 1,  152.  9 

34.  Fort  Laramie 214.  4 

Total 1,  579.  6 


Proposed 
additions 


221,610 


221,  610 


FEDERAL— Continued 

Existing 

.  \  ational  forests:  acreage 

1 .  Wyoming 1,  699,  693 

2.  Targhee 345,  695 

6.  Wasatch 9,  912 

7.  Ashley 22,  423 

8.  Teton 1,  800,  636 

9.  Shoshone 1,  566,  324 

10.  Washakie 864,  189 

1 1 .  Caribou 6,  668 

15.  Big  Horn 1,113,829 

19.   Medicine  Bow 1,047,719 

30.  Black  Hills 164,  745 

35.  Harney 2,  330 

Total "8,644,  163 

.\  ational  wildlife  areas: 

5.  Elk  Refuge 19,  876 

17.  Pathfinder  Wildlife  Refuge 45,  943.  8 

26.  Bamforth  Lake  Migratory  Bird  Ref- 

uge   1,  166 

27.  Hutton  Lake  Migratory  Bird  Refuge.  1 ,  400.  7 

Total 68.  386.  5 

Soil  Conservation  Service  land  development  project: 

23.  Thunder  Basin 2  80 

Bureau  of  Reclamation  area: 

31.  Lake  Guernsey 1,  753.  2 

STATE 
State  parks: 

14.  Hot  Springs 640 

18.  Saratoga  Springs 598 

Total 1,238 

LOCAL 
Local  parks: 

22.  Casper  (2  areas) 493 

24.  Ayers    Natural    Bridge     (Converse 

County) 824.  8 

32.  Cheyenne  (2  areas) 2,  259 

Total 3,  576.  8 

Local  monuments: 

1 6.  Hell's  Half  Acre  (Natrona  County) .  320 
1  Area  under  Federal  Administration  June  1938. 

-  Area  developed  for  recreation  as  part  of  large  project. 


Proposed 
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